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PREFACE 



1 HE fpilowng liiecTUREs were read 
in the Univ^frsiVjr^af EdinbW^ twenty-four 

years. The publication of them, at present, 
was not altogether a matter of choice. In^er-- 
fect copies x>f them, in Manuscript^ from notes 
tai;en by Studpfiti whp .bearij them read, were 

first privately hajided abput ; and afterwards 

* • ' . , ^ - ^ ' • 
frequently exposed to public sale. , .When the 

Author saw them circulate so currently, as even 

to be quoted in print,* and found himself often 

threatened with surreptitious publications of 

them, he judged it to be high time that they 

should proceed from his own hand, rather than 

come into public view/ under some very defective 

and erroneous form. 

* Blcfntphia BriUDka, ArticleiAspiitit* 
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They were originally designed for the initia- 
tion of youth in the study of Belles Lettres, and 
of Composition. With the same intention they 
are now published ; and, therefore, the form of 
Lectures, in which they were at first composed, 
is still retained. The Author gives them to 
the world, neither as a work wholly original, 
nor as a Compilation from the Writings of 

Others. On every subject contained in them, 

« 

he has thought for, himself . . ^ He consulted his 

• • * * 

own ideas and. Y^'fts^tionst^'acid.a. great part of 
what will be-fSuhS in these L€(Jtures is entirely 
his own. 'At the same time, he allied him- 

self of the ide^s and Reflections pfiJllJers, as far 

• ..•'• • •.**••. • 

as he thougb4*';;tUepa proper to be^td^ted. To 

• **••*•• • • *••* •* • 

proceed in thi/.ipani\er^wasjjip*}iuty as a Pub- 

•'••*•• **• 

lie Professor. I( *4v^nncumt/6ilt on him, to con- 

vey to his Pupils all the knowledge that could 
improve them ; to deliver not merely what was 
new, bu#what might be useful, from whatever 
quarter it came. He hopes, that to such as are 
studying to cultivate their Taste, to form 
their Style, or to prepare themselves for Pub- 
lic Speaking or Composition, his Lectures will 
afford a more comprehensive view of what re*^ 
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lates to these subjects, than, as far as he knows, 
is to be received from any one book m our 
Language. 

In order to render his Work of greater ser- 
vice, he has generally referred to the Books 
which he consuhed, as far as he remembers 
them ; that the Readers might be directed to any 
farther illustration which they afford. But, as 
such a length of time has elapsed since the first 
Composition of his Lectures, he may, perhaps, 
have adopted the sentiments of some Author 
into whose Writings he had then looked, without 
now remembering whence he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered con^ 
cerning such a variety of Authors, and of lite- 
rary matters, as come under his consideration, 
he cannot expect that all his readers will con- 
cur with him. The subjects are of such a na- 
ture, as allow room for much diversity of taste 
and sentiment : and the Author will respectful- 
ly submit to the judgment of the Public. 

Retaining the simplicity of the Lecturing 
Style, as best fitted for conveying instruction, 
he has aimed, in his language, at no more than 
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perspicuity. If, after the liberties which it was 
necessary for him to take, in criticising the Style 
of the most eminent Writers in our language, 
his own Style shall be thought open to repre- 
hension, all that he can say, is, that his Book 
will add one to the many proofs already afford* 
ed to the world, of its being much easier to give 
instruction^ than to set example. 
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vJNE of the most distinguislied/privileges which ProvU 
dence has conferred upon mankind, is the power of comtnu- 
nicating their thoughts to one another. Destitute of this pow- 
er, Reason would be a solitary, and, in some measure, vh un- 
availing principle. Speech is the great instrument by which 
man becomes beneficial to man : and it is'to the intercourse 
and transmission of thought, by means of speech, that we are 
chiefly indebted for the improvement of thought itself. Small 
are the advantaged which a single unassisted individual xan 
make towards perfecting any of his powers. What we call 
human reason, is not the effort or ability of one, so inuch as 
it is the result of the reason of many, arising from lights mutu- 
ally communicated, in consequence of discourse and writing. 

It is obvious, thenj that writing and dlscoiu^e are objects en- 
titled to the highest 'attention. Whether the influence of the 
speaker, or the entertainment of the hearer, be consulted;* 
whether ^utility or pleasure be the principal aim in view, we are 

r 

prompted, by the strongest motives, to study how we may com-' 
municate our thoujghts to one. another with most advantage. 
Accordingly we 'find, that in almost every nation, as soon as 
^guage had extended itself beyond that scanty communication 
which was requisite for the supply of men's necessities, the 
improvement of discourse began to attract regard. In the lan- 
guage 'even of rude. uncultivated tribes, we can trace some at- 
tention to the grace apd force of those expressions which they 

B 
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nsedf when they sought to persuade or to affect. Thej were 
earlj sensible of a beaqty in discourse and endeavoured to give 
it certain decorations which experience had taught them it was 
capable of receiving, long before the study of those decorations 
was formed into a regular art. 

But, among nations in a civilized state, no art has been cul- 
tivated with more care, than that of language, style, and com- 
position. The attention paid to it, may, indeed, be assumed as 
one mark of the progress of society towards its most improved 
period. For, according as society improves and flourishes, men 
acquire more influence over one another by means of reasoning 
and discourse ; and in proportion as that influence is felt to 
enlarge, it must follow, as a natural consequence, that they 
will bestow more care upon tlie methods of expressing their 
conceptions with propriety and eloquence. Hence we find^ 
that in all the polbhed nations of Europe, this study lias been 
treated as highly important, and has possessed a considerable 
place in every plan of liberal education. 

Indeed, when the arts of speech and writing are mentioned, 
I am sensible that prejudices against them af e apt to rise in the 
xninds of many* A sort of art is immediately thought of, that 
is ostentatious and deceitful ; the minute and trying study oi 
words alone ; the pomp of expression; the studied fallacies of 
rhetoric \ ornament substituted in the room of use. We need 
ptot wonder, that under such imputations, all study of (tiscourse 
as an art^ should have suffered in the opinion of men of under- 
standing : and I am far from denying^that rhetoric and criticism 
have' sometimes been so managed as to tend to the corruption, 
rather than to the improvement, of good taste and true elo-^ 
quence. But sure it is equally possible to apply the principles 
cf reason and good sense to this art, as to any other that is cul-* 
tivated among men. If the following Lectures have *my mer- 
it, it will conast in an endeavour to substitute the application 
of these principles in the place of artificial and scholastic rhetoric i 
in an endeavour to explode, false ornament, to direct attention 
more towards substance than show, to recommend good sense 
as th^ foundation of all good composition,' and simplicity as 
essential to all true ornament. 

When entering on the subject, I may • be allowed, on this 
pccasion> to suggest a few thoughts concerning the importance 
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and advantages of such studies, and the rank they are entitled 

to possess in academical education.* I am under no temptation 

for this piupose, of extolling their importance at the expense 

of any other department of science. On the contraryy the 

study of Rhetoric and B^Ues Lettres supposes and requires a 

proper acij^aintance widithe rest of the liberal arts. It em« 

braces t^em all within ks circle, and recommends them to the 

highest regard*. The first care of all suck aswisk either te write 

with reputation, or to ^ak in public so as to command atten- 

tion^ must be^ to extend their knowledge ; to lay in a rich store 

of ideas relating t^ those subjects of which the occasions of life 

may caU them to discourse or to write. Hence, among the an« 

eients, it was a fundamental principle, and frequend j inculcat- 

edj ** Quod omnibus disciplinis et artibus debet esse instmctm 

<^ orator i'* that the orator ought to be aa accomplished scholar, 

and conversant in every part of learning. It is indeed impossi* 

ble to contrive an art, and. very pernicious it were if it could be 

contrived, which should give the stamp of merit to any com<« 

position rich or splenf^id in expression, but barren or erroneous 

in thought. • They are the wretched attempta^ towards an art 

of this kind which have so often disgraced oratory, and debased 

|t below Its true standard* The graces of composition have 

been emf^oyed to disguise cur to supply the want of matter | 

ind the temporary ap^dause of the ignorant has been courted, 

instead of the lasting approbation of the discerning. But such 

imposture can neter maintain its ground long. Knowledge 

and science must fmnish the materials that form the body and 

substance of any valuable composition. Rhetoric serves to 

add the polish ; and we know that none but firm and solid 

bodies czii be polished welL 

Of those who peruse the following Lectures, some, by the 
profession to which they addict themselves, or in consequence 
of their prevailing inclination, may have the view of being 
employed in composition, or in public speaking. Others,, with** 



* The Author W28 the fnt who read Lectures on this subject in the University 
of Edinbargfa. He began with reading them in a private character in the year 
1759; In the following year he was chosen Professor of Rhetoric by the magis- 
trates and town-council of Edkiburgh : and, in 176a, his Majesty was pleased to 
erect and endow a Profession of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in that Univirsity ; 
and the Author was appointed the firll Regius Professoi^. . 
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but any prospect of this kind, may wish otoly t6 imja^ve their 
taste with respect to writing- attd discourse, and to acquire 
principles which will enable them to judge for themsefli^bs in 
that part of literature 'called the Belles Lettres. ' •. 

With respect to the former,' such as may have decision to 
communicate their sentiments to the Public, it is abundantly 
clear that some preparation of study is requisite for the' end 
whici^they have in view. To speak or to write perspiciiously 
and agreeal^y, with purity, with'grace vaskd strength, are attains 
ments of the utmost consequence to all who purpose, either by 
speech or writings to address the Public. ' For without being 
master of those attainments, no man cafi do justice to his own^ 
conceptions $ but how rich soever he may -be in knowledge and 
in good sense, will be able to avail himself less of those treasures, 
than suich as possess not half his store,*but who can display what 
they possess with more propriety. Neither are th^se attain* 
ments of that kind for which we are indebted to nature merely. 
Nature has, indeed, conferred upon some a very &vourabkf 
distinction in this respect, beyond others^ But in these^ as ill 
most other talents she bestows, she has left mticn to be wrought 
out by every man's own industry. So conspicuous have been' 
the effects of study and improvement in every part Qf eloquence i 
such remarkable examples have appeared of persons surmount- 
ing, by their diligence, the disadvantages of the most untoward 
. nature, that among the learned it has long been a contested, 
and remains still an undecided point, whether nature or art 
confer most towards excellihgun writing or discourse. 

With respect to the manner in which art can most eJ&ctuaU 
ly furnish assistance for such a purpose, there inay be diversity 
of opinions. I by no means pretend to say that mere rhetorical 
rules, how just soever, are sufficient to form an orator. Sup- 
posing natural genius to be favourable, more by a great deal will 
depend upon private application and study, than upon any 
system of instruction that is capable dF b^ng pubKcly commu- 
nicated. But at the same time, though rules and instructions 
cannot do aU that is requisite, they may, however, do much 
that is of real use. They cannot, it is true, inspire genius ; 
but they can direct and assist it. They cannot remedy barren- 
ness ; but they may correct redundancy. They point out proik 
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per modds«fer imitation. . They bring iuio vikw the chief 
beaueies that ought to-be studied, and the principal faults that 
flight to be avokkd j and thereby tend to enlighten taste, and ta 
lead genitts 'from onnatui^al deviations, into iu proper channeL 
What would not avail for the production of great excellencies, 
may at deast serve to prevent the commission of considerable 



. AU- that regards the-^tudy of eloquence and- composition, 

tterks the hi^er' attention- upon this account, thaft it is inti«' 

msLtAy oomiected with the improvement of our intellectual 

povrers. For I must be allowed to say^ that when we are em« 

{doyed, after a proper manner, in the study of composition, we 

are culdvating reason itself. True rhetoric and sound logic 

are very nearly allied. The study of arranging and expressing 

our thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to 

speak^ accurately. By putting our sentiments into words, we 

always conceive them more • cUstinctly. Every one who has 

the slightest acquaintance with composition knows, that when 

he expresses himself ill: on any subject, when his arrangement 

becomes.loose, and his sentences turn feeble, the defects of his 

style can, #bno8t on every occasion, be traced back to his in* 

distinct conception of the subject : so close is the connexion 

between thoughts and the words in which they are clothed. 

The study of composition, important in itself at all times, 
has acquired additional importance from the taste and man- 
ners of the present age. . It is an age wherein improvements, 
in every part of science, have been prosecuted with ardour. 
To all the • liberal arts much attention has been paid : and to 
none more than to the beauty of language, and the grace and 
elegance of every kind of writing. The public ear is become 
refined. It will not easily bear what is slovenly and incorrect. 
Every author must aspire to some merit in expression, as well 
as in sentiment, if he would not incur the danger of being 
neglected and despised. 

I will not deny that the love of minute elegance, and atteii* 
tion to inferior orpaments of composition, may at present have 
eiigrossed too great a degree of the public regard. It is indeed 
my opinion, that we lean to this extreme ; often more careful 
of polishing style> than of storing it with thought. Yet hence 
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arises a o^ reascnfor the study of just and proper omqiosition* 
If it be requisite Bot to be deficusnt in elegance or ornament 
in times when they are in soch high estimation, it is still more 
requisite to attain the power of distinguishing false cnnament 
from true» in order to prevent our being carried away by that 
torrait of false and firivoloiis taste^ which never £uls> when it 
is prevalent^ to sweep along with it the raw and the ignorant* 
They who have never studied eloquence in its principles, nor 
have been tnitn^ to attend to the genuine and manly beauties 
of good wtiting, are always re»ly to be caug^ by the mere 
glare of language $ and when they come to speak in public, 
or to compose, have no other standard on which to form them- 
selves, except what chances to be fashionable and popular, how 
corrupted soever, or erroneous, that may be- 
But as there are many who have no such objects as either 
composition or public speaking in view, let us next consider 
what advantages may be derived. by them, from such studies 
as form the subject of these Lectures. To them, rhetoric is 
not so much a practical art as a speculative science ; and the 
same instructions which assist others in composing, will assist 
them in judging of, and relishing, the beauties of composition* 
Whatever enables genius to execute well, will enable taste to 
criticise justly* 

When we name criticising, prejudices may perhaps arise, 
of the same kind with those whkh I mentioned before with 
respect to rhetoric. As rhetoric has been sometime^ thoij^l^ 
to signify nothing more than the scholastic study of words, 
and phrases, and tropes, so criticisn^ has been considered as 
merely the art of finding faults; as the frigid applicati<m of 
certain technical terms, by means of which persons are taught 
to cavil and censure in a learned manner. But this is the criti-* 
asm of pedants only. True criticism is a liberal and humane 
^. It is the offspring of good sense and refined taste. It 
aims at acquiring a just discernment of the real merit of au^- 
thors. It promotes a lively relish of their beauties, while it 
preserves us from that blind and implicit veneration which 
would confound their beauties and faults in our esteem. It 
teaches us, in a word, to admire and to blame with judgment, 
and not to follow the crowd blindlyr 
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In an age when works of genius and literature are so fre^ 
quently the subjects of discourse, when ereiy one erects him-* 
self into a judge, and when, we can hardly mingle in polite ^ 
society without bearing some share in such discussions ; studies 
of this kind, it is not to be doubted, will appear to derive part 
of their importance from the use. to #hich they may be appli* 
ed in furnishing materials for those fashionable topics of dis- 
course, and thereby enabling us to support a proper rank in 
social life* 

But I should be sorry if we could not rest the merirof such 
studies on somewhat of solid and intrinsical use, independent 
of appearance and show. The exercise of taste and of sound 
criticism, is in truth one of the most improving employments 
of the understanding. To apply the principles of good sense 
to composition and discourse; to examine what is beautiful^ 
and why it is so ; to employ ourselves in distinguishing accu- 
rately between the specious and the solid, between affected and 
natural ornament, must certainly improve us not a little in the 
most valuable part of all philosophy, the philosophy of human 
nature. For such disquisitions are very intimately connected 
with die knowledge of ourselves. They necessarily lead us to 
reflect on the operations of the imagination, and the movements 
of the heart ; and increase our acquaintance with some of the 
most refined feelings which belong to our frame. 

Logical and Ethical disquisitions move in a higher sphere \ 
and are conversant with objects of a more severe kind ; the 
progress of the understanding in its search after knowledge, 
?Jid the direction of the will in the proper pursuit of good. In 
these they point out to man the improvement of his nature as 
an intelligent being ; and his duties as the subject of moral ob- 
ligation. Belles Lettres and criticism chiefly consider him as a 
Being endowed with those powers of taste and imagination^ 
which were intended to embellish his mind, and to supply him 
with rational and useful entertainment. They open a field of 
investigation peculiar to themselves. All that relates to beauty, 
hannony, grandeur, and elegance ; all that can soothe the mind, 
gratify the fancy, or move the affections, belongs to their pro- 
vince. They pi^esent human nature under a different aspect 
from that which it assumes to the view of other sciences. They 
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bring to light various springs of action, which without their aid 
might have passed unobserved ; and which, though of a delicate 
nature, frequently txert a powerful* influence on several de- 
partments of human life. 

Suck studies have also this peculiar 'advantage, that tliey ex- 
ercise our refison without fatiguing it.. They lead to enqmries 
acute, but not painful ; profound, lAit not dry nor abstriise. 
They strew flowers in the path of science ; and while they keep 
the mind bent, in some degree, and active, they relieve it at the 
same time from that more toilsome labour to which it must sub- 
mit in the acquisition of necessary . erudition, or the investiga- 
tion of abstract truth. 

The cultivation of taste is farther recommended by the hap- 
py eflfects which it naturally tends to- produce on human life. 
The most busy man, in the. most active sphere^ cannot be 
always occupied by business. Men of serious professions can- 
not always be on the stretch of serious thought. Neither can 
the most gay and flourishing, situations of fortune afford 
any man the* power of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life 
must always languish in the hands of the idle. It will frequent- 
ly languish even in the hands of the busy, if they have not some 
employment si^bsidjary to that which forms their main, pursuit. 
How then shall these vacant spaces, those unemployed intervals,^ 
which, more or l^ss,, occur in the life of every one, be filled up ?, 
How can we contrive to dispose of them in any w?iy that shall 
be more agreeable in itself, or more consonant to the dignity of 
the humaamind, than in th^. jcntertainments of |asl^, and. the 
study of polite literature ?. He whb is so happy as to have ac- 
quired a relish for these, has always at bi^d an innocent and 
irreproachable amusement for his leisure hours^ to save him. 
from the danger of many a pernicious passicm^^ He is not in 
hazard of being a burden to himself. He is not obliged to fly 
to low company, or to court the riot of loose pleasures, in order 
to cure the tediousness of existence. 

Providence seems plainly to have pointed out this useful pur- 
pose to which the pleasures of taste may be applied, by inter- 
posing them in a middle station between the pleasures of sense, 
^nd those of pure intellect. We were not designed to grovel 
always among objects so low as the foymer •, nor are we tapa- 
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• 

ble of dwelling constantly in so high a region aa the letter* The 
pleasures of taste refresh the mind after the toils of the intel- 
lect, and the labours of abstrast study ; and they gradually 
raise it above the attachments of'^ sense, and prepare it for the 
enjoyments of virtue. 

So consonant is this to experience, that in the education of 
youth, no object has in every age appeared more important to 
wise men, than to tincture them early with a relish for the en- 
tertainments of taste. The transition is commonly ma^Vith 
ease from these to the discharge of the higher and more impor- 
tent duties of life. Good hopes may be entertained of those 
whose minds have this liberal and elegant turn. Many virtues 
may be grafted updn it.^ Whereas to be entirely devoid of 
relish for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, is jusdy 
construed to be an unpromising symptom of youth ; and 
raises suspicions of their being prone to low gratifications, or 
destined ta drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal pursuits of 
life. 

There are indeed few good dispositions of any kind with 
which the improvement of taste is not more or less connected* 
A cultivated taste increases sensibility to all the tender and hu- 
mane passions, by giving them fi-equent, exercise ; while it tends 
to weaken the more violent and fierce emotions. 



Insomai didiciiie fideli^r sites 



EmolUt mores, nee sinit esse feros.* 

The elevsrted sentiments and- high examples which poetry, 
eloquence and history are often bringing under our view, nat- 
urally tend to nourish in our minds public spirit, the love of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illustrious and great. 

I will not go so far as to say that the improvement of taste 
and of virtue is the same ; or that they may always be expected 
to co-exist in an equal degree. More powerful correctives 
than taste can apply, are necessary for reforming the corrupt 
propensities which too frequently prev^iil among mankind. Ele- 
gant speculations are sometimes found to float on the surface 
of the mind, while bad, passions possess the interior ifegions of 

* These polish 'd arts hare humanized mankfnd. 
Soften '4 the rude, afid calm*d the boiitroul mind. 
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thelieart. At the same time this cannot but be aidipitted, that 
the exercise of taste is, in its native tendency, nioral ^d purify- 
ing. ^ From reading the most admired productions of genius, 
whether in poetry or prose^ . ahnost every one rises with some 
good impressions left on his mind ; and though these may not 
always be durable, they are at least to be ranked among the 
means of disposing the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, 
and I shall hereafter have occasion to illustrate it more fully, 
that, without possessing the virtuous affections in a strong degree, 
no man can attain eminence in the sublime parts of eloquence* 
He miust feel what a good man feels, if he expects fireatly to 
move or to interest mankind. They are tKe ardent sentiihents 
of honour, virtue, magnanimity, and public spirit^ that only 
ean kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the mind those 
high ideas, which' attract the admiration of ages ; and if this 
spirit be necessary to produce the most distinguished efforts of 
eloquence, it must be necessary also to our relishing, them with 
proper taste and feeling. 

On these general topics I shall dwell no longer^ but pro- 
ceed directly to thfe consideration of the subjects whitih are to 
employ the following Lectures. They divide themselves into 
five parts. First, some introductory dissertations on the na- 
ture of taste, and upon the sources of its pleasures. Secondly, 
the consideration of language : Thirdly, of style :' Fourthly, 
of eloquence, properly so called, or public spes&ing in its dif- 
ferent kinds. Lastly, a critical examination of the most distin- 
guished species of composition, both in prose and verse. 
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TASTE- 



THE nature of the present undertaking leads me to 
begin with some enquiries concerning Taste, as it is this facul« 
ty which is always appealed to, i& disquisitions concerning the 
merit of discourse in writing. , . . - . 

There are few subjects on which men talk. moj^. loosely 
and indistmcdy than on Taste ;. few which it - is .mpl^^ difficult 
to explain widi precision; and nonet which in .dm course of 
Lectures will appear more dry or abstraet* What I 'have to 
say on die subject shall be in the following order* I shall first 
explain the Nature of Taste as a power or {acuity in the hu- 
maa mind* I shall next consider how far it is.ao improvcable 
faculty: I shall shew the sources of its improvement, and the 
characters of taste in its most perfect state./' I sba]l.then ex- 
amine the various fluctuations to Vhich it is liable,, and inquire, 
whether there be any standard to which we cap brjng the dif- 
ferent tastes of men, in order to distinguish the corrupted from 
the true. 

Taste may be defined "The power of receiving pleasure 
" frour the beauties of nature and art.'' The first question 
that occurs concerning it is, whether it is to be considered as 
an internal sense, or as an exertion of reason ? Reason is a very 
general term ; but' if we understand by it, that power of the 
mind which in speculative matters discovers truth, and in prac- 
tical matters judges of the fitness of means to an end, I ap- 
prehend the question may be easily answered. For nothing 
caabe more dear, than that Taste is not resolvable into any. such 
operatTon of reason. Itls not merely through a discover}^ of the 
understanding or a deduction of argument, that the mind re 
ceives pleasure from a beaulaful prospect or- a fine poem. Such- 
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objects often strike us intuitively, and make a strong impression, 
when we are unable to assign the reasons of our being pleased. 
They sometimes strike in the same manner the philosopher and 
the peasant; the boy and the man. Hence the faculty by 
which we relish such beauties, seems more akin to a feel<- 
ing of sense, and to a process of the understanding ; and ac- 
cordingly from an external sense it has borrowed its name ; 
that sense by which we receive and distinguish the pleasures 
of food having, in several languages, given rise to tiie 
word* Taste, in the metaphorical meaning under which we now 
consider it. However, as in all subjects which regard the op- 
erations of the mind, the inaccurate use of words is to be care- 
. •foQy* avoided, it must not be inferred from what I have said, 
'l^\\ that r^a^oa is^ excluded from the exertions of Taste. Though 
/ /% ^ '. - Ts»te,'l2ey()l:i4 doubt, be ultimately founded on a certsun natursA 
/.** • * and instinctiy^'sensibility ta beauty, yet reason, as I shall shew 
'• / hereaft^, assists Taste in many of its operations, and serves to 
enlarge its power.* . -^ 

Taste, in dif setise. in which I have explained it, is a faculty 
common in soto^^ decree to all men. Nothing that belongs to 
. « \ human nature fe'.ix)ore universal than the relish of beauty of one 
•' .••/ ' kind or x)th€r j* pT what is orderly, proportioned, grand, har- 
.'•'*••• /^.topnious," n<B\^,*.6r sprighdy. In children, the rudiments of 
• */ w'faste discover themselves very early in a thousand instances ; 
in th*eir fondness for regular bodies, their admiration of pictures 
and statuts, and imitations of all kinds ^ and their strong attach- 
ment to whatever is new or marvellous. The most ignorant 
peasants are ddighted with ballads and tales^ and are struck 
with the beautiful appearances of nature in the earth and 
heavens. Even in the deserts of America, where human nature 
shews itself in its most uncultivated state, the savages have 
their ornaments of dress, their war and their death songs, their '^ 
harrangues, and their orators. We must therefore conclude the 
principles of Taste to be deeply founded in the human mind. 

* See Dr. Gerard's Essay on Taste.— P^Alembert^s Reflections on the use ^nd 
abuse of pkllosophy in matters which relate to Taste.— -Reflexions Critiques sur 
lapoesfe et sur la peinture, Tom. 11. ch, 23—31. Elements of Criticism) chapi 
25.- Mr. Home's Essay on the Statndard of Taste.— Introduction to the Essay 
on the Sublime and ficautlfol. • ^ 
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It is BO less essential to man to have some (tiscerament of beau^, 
than it is to possess the attributes of reason and of speech.^ 

But although none be wholty devoid of this facidty, yet die 
degrees in which it is possessed are widely different. In some 
men <»ily die feeble, glimmerings of Taste appear ; the beauties 
which they relish are of the coarsest kind ; and of these they 
have but a weak and confused impression ; while in others. 
Taste rises to en acute discernment, and a lively enjoyment of 
the most refined beauties. In general, we may observe, that 
in the powers and pleasures of Taste, there is a more remark- 
able inequality among men than is usually found in point of 
common sense, reason, and judgment. The constitution of 
our nature in this, as in all other respects, discovers admirable 
"wisdom. In the distribution of those talents which are neces* 
sary for man's w^ll-being. Nature hath made less distinction 
among her children. But in the distribution of those which 
belong only to the ornamental part of life, she hath bestowed 
her favours witii more frugality. She hatii both sown the seeds 
more sparingly ; and rendered a higher culture requisite for 
bringing diem to perfection,. " -", " 

This inequality of Taste^aAiong nferf ifi .owing, without doubt, 
in part, ta the diiforeKtffame* of theirVatdres ; to nicer or- 
gans, and finer intoi^^I^owers, with whlcV sonie are endowed 
beyond others. But, ff it be owing in part to naf ire, it is ow- 

* On thetnbjeet oLXatfe comldered at a power or ftctilty of tbc^od, mneh 
lets is to be found amonjr tbe ancient, than among tfaeo'^pnoaern rhetorical and 
critical writers. Tlte fofowlpg remarkable passage in C!ctro senres, however, 
to shew, that his ide^s ou'tRis subject agree perfttftlj'witli what has been said 
above. He is speakings of *tbt b^utiet of style si)rd'*8lanbcrs. <« lllud aotem 
*< nequls admiretur quonaffiipodoHxc Tulgu* impc^'i^arum in audiendo, notet ; 
** cudi in omni genere, turn ia |ioe, ^pso, magna qiixdam est ris, Incredlbllisque 
** natursc. Omues enim tadeo quodam Rensu; sfne ulli arte autratione, quae 
«« sint in arttbtts de rationibus recta et prava dijndicant : idque cum faciunt 
** in picturls, et in signls,et in a]iisyoperibus,ad quorum inteliigentiam a naturi 
*■ minus habent instrumenti, turn muUo ostendunt magis in verborum, numer« 
«* onim, Tocumque judicio ; quod ea sunt in communlbus infixa sensibns; neque 
** esirum rerum quenquam flmditus nature voluit esse ezpertem.'* Cic. de Or at. 

lib. yi. cap. 50. Edit. Oruteri. Quintilian seems to include Taste (for which^ 

in the sense which we now give to that word, the ancients appear to have had 
no distinct name) under which he calls judicium. <* Locus de Judicio, mei 
■*qnidem opinlone adco partibus hujus operis omnibus connectus ac mist us est, 
** ut no a sententiis quidcm aut-verbis saltem singulis poisit separari, nee magis 
*• arte traditur quam gustus aut odor.— Ut contraria vltcmus ct communis, 
•'ne quid in eloquendo eorruptum obscurrumque sit, refcratur oportct Ad &cn- 
*■ sns qui noa doce<»tur." . Instifut. lib. vi, cap. 3. Edit. Obrechti. 
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ing to edacation and culture still more. The illustration of 
this leads to my next remark on this si .cct, that Taste is a 

""most improveable faculty, if there be any such in human na- 
ture ; a remark which gives great encouragement to* such a 

. course of study as we are now proposing to pursue. Of the 
truth of this assertion we may easily be convinced, by only re- 
flecting on that immense superiority which education and im- 
provement give to civilized, above barbarous nations, in refine- 
ment of Taste; and on the superiority which they give in Ac 
same nation to those who have studied the liberal arts, above 
the rude and untaught vulgar. The difference is so great, that 
there is. perhaps no one particular in which these two classes 
of men are so far removed from each other, * as in respect of 
the powers and the pleasures of Taste : and assuredly for this( 
difference no other general cause can be assigned, but culture 
and education. I shall now proceed to shew what the means 
are by which Taste becomes so remarkably susceptible of cul- 
tivation and progress. 

Reflect first upon that great law of our nature, that exercise 
is the chief source of impfpVeiAent in all our faculties. >Thia 
holds both in our boflilyi,*4pid in cAi^'tnental powers. It holds 
even. in our extenuir-s86psi^S •akkoi^'tiie'sf^be less the subject 
of cultivation.thanvf\?y of our other la<^ltfes. We see how 
acute the sen^s becghie in persons whose trade or business leads 
to nice exertions, pf them. Touch, for instance, ^becomes infi- 
nitely more exquijile in men whdse employqaenl reqmres them 
to examine tli3?^'p6lish of bodies, than Jiv is^ in others. They 
who deal in nii*cr(>scppical observatioosV4i^*^re accustomed to 
engrave on prec}iQt^*^^es,« aci][uiresurpri9mg accuracy of sight 
in discerning the' nMiiutegt" obje<?ts*4Vrf<lTpractrce in attending 
to different flavours aild tifetes* of liquoVs, wonderfully improves 
the power of distinguishing diem, and of tracing their composi- 
tion. Placing internal Taste therefore on the footing of a sim- 
ple sense, it cannot be doubted that frequent exercise, and curi- 
ous attention to its proper objects,, must gready heighten its 
power. Of this we have one clear proof in that part of Taste, 
which is called an ear for music. Experience every day shews^ 
that nothing is more improveable. Only the simplest and 
plainest compositions are relished at first ; use and practice ex^ 
tend our pleasure ; teach us to relish finer melody,^ and by de- 
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grees enable us to enter into the intricate and compounded 
pleasures of harmony. So an eye for the beauties of painting 
is never aU at once acquired. It is gradually formed by being 
conversant among pictures, and studying the works of the best 
masters. 

Precisely in the same manner, with respect to the beauty of 
cotnposition and discourse^ attention to the most approved mo- 
dels, study of the best authors, comparisons of lower and high^ 
er degrees of the same beauties,' operate towards die refinement 
of Taste. When one is only beginning his acquaintance with 
works of genius, the sentiments which attends diem is obscure 
and confused. He cannot point out the several . excellencies or 
blemishes of a performance which he peruses ; he is at a loss 
on what to rest his judgment ; all that can be expected is, that 
he should tell in general whether he be pleased or not*. But 
allow him more experience in works of this kind, and his Taste 
boeomes by degrees more exact and enlightened. He begins 
to perceive not only the character of the whole, but the beau- 
ties and defects of each part ; and is able to describe the pecu- 
liar qualities which he praises or blames. The mist dissipates 
which seemed formerly . to hang over the object ; and he can 
at length pronounce firmly, and without hesitation, concerning 
it. Thus in Taste, considered as. mere sensibility, exercise 
opens a great source of improvement. ' 

But although Taste be ultimately founded on sensibility, it 
must not be considered as instinctive sensibility alone. Reason 
and good sense, as I before hinted, have so extensive an influence, 
on all the operations ^d decisions of Taste, that a thorough 
good taste may be well considered as a power compounded of 
natural sensibility to beauty, and of improved, understanding. 
In order to be satisfied of this, let us observe, t}iat"the greater 
part of the productions of genius are no other than imitations 
of nature ; representations of the characters, actions, or man- 
ners of men. The pleasure we receive from such imitations 
or representations is founded on mere Taste : but to judge 
whether they be properly executed, belongs to the understand- 
ing, which compares the copy with the original. 

In reading, for instance, such a poem as the iEneid, a great 
part of our pleasure arises from the plan or story being well con- 
ducted , and all the parts joined together with probability and 
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due connexion : from the characters being taken from nature, 
the sentiments being suited to the characters, and the style to 
the ^sentiments. The pleasure which arises from a poem so 
conducted, is felt or enjoyed by Taste as an internal sense ; 
but the discovery of this conduct in the poem is owing to rea* 
son ; and the more that reason enables us to discover such pro- 
priety in the conduct, the greater will be our pleasure. We 
are pleased, through oiu* natural sense of beauty. Reason shews 
us why, and upon what grounds, we are pleased. Wherever 
in works of Taste, any resemblance to nature is aimed at ; 
wherever there is any reference of parts to a whole, or of 
means ' to an end, as there is indeed in almost every writing 
and discourse, there the understanding must always have a 
gre^t part to act. 

Heje then is a wide field for reason's exerting its powers in 
relation to the objects of Taste, particularly widi respect to 
con^sidon, and works of genius; and hence arises a second 
and a very considerable source of the improvement of Taste, 
from the application of reason and good sense to such produc- 
tions of genius. Spurious beauties, such as unnatural charac- 
ters,, forced sentiments, affected style, may please for a little ; 
but they please only because their opposition to nature and to 
good sense has not been examined, or attended to. Ohce shew 
how nature might have been more jusdy imitated or represent- 
ed ; how the writer might have managed his subject to greater 
advantage ; the illusion will presently be dissipated, and those 
£alse beauties wiU please no more. ' 

. From these two sources then, first, the frequent exercise of 
Taste, and next the application of good sense and reason to the 
objects of Taste, Taste as a power of the mind receives its im- 
provement. In its perfect state, it is imdoubtedly the result^ 
both of nature and of art. It suj^ses our natural sense of 
beauty to be refined by frequent attention to the most beautiful 
objects, and at the same time to be guided and improved by the 
light of the understanding. 

I must be sdlowed to add, that as a sound head, so likewise 
a good heart, is a very material requisite to just Taste. The 
moral beauties are not only in themselves superior to all others, 
but they exert an influence, either more near, or more remote, 
on a great variety of other objects of Taste. Wherever the 
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siiFections, characteirs, or actions of men are concerned, (and 
these certainly afford the noblest subjects to genius) there cao 
be neither any just w a&ecdng description of them, nor any 
thorough feeling of the beauty of that description, without our 
possessing the virtuous affections^ He whose heart is indelicate or 
hard, he whahas no admiration of what is truly noble or praise- 
w^orthy, nor the proper sympathetic sense of what is soft and 
tender, must have a very imperfect relish of the highest beau« 
ties of eloquence andpoetry% 

The characters of Taste when brought to its most perfect 
•state, are all reducible to two, I>elicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste respects principally the perfection of that 

natural sensibility on which Taste is founded* It implies those 

finer organs or powers which enable us to discover beauties 

that lie hid from a vulgar eye. One may have strong sensibiU 

ity, and yet be deficient in delicate Taste. He may be deeply 

impressed by such beauties as he perceives ; but he perceives 

only what is in some degree coarse, what is bold* and palpable ; 

while chaster and simpler ornaments escape his notice. In this 

state. Taste generally exists among rude and unrefined nations* 

But a person of delicate Taste both feels strongly, and feels 

accurately. He sees distinctions and differences where others 

see none ; the most latent beauty does not escape him, and he 

is Sensible of the smallest blemish. Delicacy of Taste is judged 

of by the same marks that we use in judging of the delicacy 

of an external sense. As the goodness ' of the palate is not 

tried by strong flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, where, 

notwithstanding the confusion, we remain sensible of each ; in 

' like manner delicacy of internal Taste appears, by a quick and 

lively senisibility to its finest, most compounded, or most latent 

objects. 

Correctness' of Taste respects chiefly the improvement which 
that faculty receives through its connexion with the understand-* 
ing. A man of eoirrect Taste is one who is never imposed on 
by counterfeit beauties r who carries always in his mind that 
standard of good sense which he employs in judging of every 
thing. He estimates with propriety the comparative merit of 
the several beauties which he meets with in any work of ge- 
nius ; refers them to their proper classes ; assigns the principles, 
as far as they can be traced, whence their power of pleasing 

D 
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flows i and is pleased himself precisely in that degree in which 
he ought, and no more* . « 

It is true, that these two qualities of Taste, Delicacy and 
Correctness, mutually imply each other. No Taste can be ex- 
quisitely delicate without being correct ; nor can be thorough- 
ly correct without being delicate* Bul^ stilt a predominancy of 
one or other quality in the mixture is often visible* The power 
of Delicacy is chiefly seen in discerning the true merit of a work ; 
the power of Correctness, in rejecting false pretensions to merit* 
Delicacy leans more to feeling ; Correctness, more to reason 
and judgment* The former is more the gift of nature ; the 
latter, more the product of culture and art* Among the an- 
cient critics, Longinus possessed most Delicacy; Aristotle, most 
Correctness* Among the modems, Mr* Addison is a high ex- 
amcple of delicate Taste : Dean Swift, had he written on the 
sUbjett of criticism, would perhaps have afibrded the example 
of a correct one* 

• Having viewed Taste in its most improved and perfect state, 
I come next to consider its deviations from that state, the fluc- 
tuations and changes to which it is liable ; and to enquire whe- 
ther, in the midst of these, there be any means of distinguishing 
a tme^ from a corrupted Taste* This brings us to the most 
difficult{>artof our task* For it must be acknowledged, that 
no loinciple of the human mind is, in its operations, more fluc- 
tuating and capricious than Taste* Its variations have been so 
great and frequent, as to create a suspicion with some, of its 
being merely arbitrary ; grounded on no foundation, ascertain- 
able by no standard, but wholly dependent on changing fimcy ; 
the consequence of which would be, that all studies or regular 
inquiries concerning the objects of Taste were vain* In archi- 
tecture, the Grecian models were long esteemed the most per- 
fect* In succeeding ages, the Gothic architecture alone prevail- 
ed, and afterwards the Grecian Taste revived in all its vigour, 
and engrossed the public admiration* In eloquence and poetry, 
the Asiatics at no time relished any thing but what was fuU of 
ornament, and splendid in a degree that we would denominate 
gawdyj whilst the Greeks admired only chaste and simple 
beauties, and despised the Asiatic ostentation* In our own 
country, how mspy writings that were greatly extolled two or 
three centuries ago, are now fallen into entire disrepute and 
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oblivion ? Without going back to remote instances, hovr very 
different i^ the Taste of poetry which prevaib in Great Britain 
now, from what prevailed there no longer ago than the reign 
of king Charles II. which the kuthors too of that time 4cemed 
an Augustan age : when nothing was in vogue but an affected 
brilliancy of wit ; when the simple majesty of Milton was 
overlooked, and Paradise Lost almost entirely unknoMm ; when 
Cowley's laboured and unnatural conceits were admired as the 
very quintessence of genius ; Waller's gay sprighdiness was 
mistaken for the tender spirit of Love poetry ; and such wri- 
ters as Suckling and Etheridge were held in esteem for drama- 
tic composition i 

The question is, what conclusion we are to form from such 
instances as these ? I^ there any thing that can be called a stand- 
ard of Taste, by appealing to which we may distinguish be 
tween a good and a bad Taste I Or, is there in truth no such 
distinction ; and are we tohoid that, according to the pioverb, 
there is no disputing of Tastes ; but that whatever pleases is 
light, for that reason that it does please I This is the question, 
and a very mce and subtle one it is, which we are now to discuss. 

I begin by observing, that if there be no such thing as any 
standard of Taste, this consequence must immediately follow, 
that all Tastes are equallv good ;. a position, which, though it 
may pass unnoticed in slight matters, and when we speak of 
the lesser differences among the Tastes of men, yet when we 
apply it to the extremes, its absurdity becomes glaring. For 
is there any one who will seriously maintain that the 1 aste of 
a Hottentot or a Laplander is aa delicate and as correct as that 
of a Longinus or an Addison ? op,, that he can be charged with 
no defect or incapacity who thinks a common news-writer as 
excellent an historian as Tacitus L As it would be held down- 
right extravagance to talk in this manner, we are led unavoid- 
ably to this conclusion, thsrt: there is some foundation for- the 
preference of one man's Taste to that of another; or, that there 
is a good and a bad, right and a wrong in Taste, as in other 
things. 

But to prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to ob- 
serve next, that the diversity of Tastes which' prevails among 
mankind, does not in every case infer corruption of Taste, or, 
oblige us to seek for some standard in ord^r to determine wha^ 
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are id die right. Hie Tastes of men may differ very consider- 
ably as'to their object, and yet none of them be wrong. One 
man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in nothing, 
but history. One prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One 
admires the simple j andther, the ornamented style. The 
young are amused with gay and sprightly compositions. The 
elderly are more entertained with those of a gi^aver cast. Some 
nations delight in bold pictures of maimers, and strong repre- 
sentations of passion^ Others incline to more correct and regu- 
lar elegance both in description and sentiment. Though all 
differ, yet all pitch upon some one beauty which pecidiaifty 
suits their tiun of mind; and therefore no one has a tide ta 
Condemn the rest* It is not in matters of Taste, as in ques- 
tions of mete reason, where there is but one conclusion that 
can be true^ and all the rest are erroneous. Truth, which !» 
the object of reason, is one ; beauty, which is the object of 
.Taste, is manifold. Tas(te therefore admits of latitude and di- 
versity of objects, in sufficient consistency with goodness or 
justness of Taste. 

But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
farther, that this admissible diversity of Tastes can only have 
place where the objects of Taste are different. Where it \% 
with respect to the same object that men disagree, when one 
eondenms that as ugly, which another admires as highly beauti* 
ful ; then it is no longer diversity, but direct opposition of Taste 
that takes place ; and therefore one must be in the right, 
^nd another in the wrong, imless that absurd paradox were al- 
lowed to hold, that all Tastes are equally good and true. One 
man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppose that I, on the other 
hand, admire Homer more than Virgil. I have as yet no reasou 
to say that our Tastes are contradictory. - The other person is. 
most struck with the elegance and tenderness which are the 
characteristics of Virgil ; X, with the simplicity and fire of Ho-^ 
mer. As long as neither of us deny that both Homer and Virgil 
have great beauties, our difference falls within the compass of 
that diversity of Tastes, which I have shewn to be natural and 
allowable. But if the other jnan shall assert that Homer has no 
beauties whatever ; that he holds him to be a dull and spiridess, 
writer, and that he would as soon peruse any old legend oi 
Knight''£rrantry as the IJiad ; then I exclaim^ that my antag^ 
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onist eithar is void of all Taste, or that his Taste is corrupted 
in a miserable degree ; and I appeal to whatever I think the 
standard of Taste, to sheiiv; him that he is in the wrong. 

What that standard is, to w^ch, i^ such opposition of Tastes, 
"we are^bliged to hfive recourse, remains to be traced. A stand- 
ard psoperly signifies, that which is of such imdoubted authority 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus a stand* 
ard weight or measure, is that which is appointed by law to 
regulate all other measures and weights. Thus the court is 
said to be the standard of good breeding ; and the scripture, of 
theological truth. 

When we say that nature id the standard of Taste, we lay 
down a principle very true and just, as far as it can be applied* 
There is ,n6 doubt, that in all cases where an imitation is in- 
tended of some object that exists in nature, as in representing 
human characters or actions, conformity to nature affords a 
full and distinct criterion of what is truly beautifuL Reason, 
hath in such cases full scope for exerting its authority ; for ap- 
" approving or condemning; by comparing the copy with the ori- 
^nal. But there are innumerable cs^ses in which this rule can- 
not be at all applied ; and conformity to nature, is an expression 
frequently used, without any distinct or determinate meaning. 
We must therefore search for somewhat that can be rendered 
more clear and precise, to be the standard of Taste, 

Taste, as I before explained it, is ultimately founded on an 
internal sense of beaut}^, which is natural to men, and which, 
in.its application to particular objects, is capable of being guid- 
ed and eolig^teiied by reason. Now were there any one per- 
son who possessed in full perfection all the powers of human 
nature, whose internal senses were in every instance exquisite 
and just, and whose reason was unerring and sure, the deter- 
minations of such a person concerning beauty, would, beyond 
doubt, be a perfect standard for the Taste of all others. 
Wherever their Taste differed from his, it could be imputed 
only to some imperfection in their natnral powers. But as 
there is no such living standard, no one person to whom all 
mankind will allow such submission to be due, what is there 
of sufficient authority to be the standard of the various and op- 
posite Tastes of men ? Most certainly there is nothing but the 
Taste,, as far»> it can be gathered, of human nature. That 
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frhich men concur the most in admiring, must be held to be 
beautifuL His Taste must be esteemed just and true, which 
coincides with the general sentiments of pien.^ In this stand- 
ard we must rest. To the sense of mankind the ultimate ap- 
peal must ever lie, in all works of Taste. If any one should 
maintain that sugar was bitter and tobacco was sweet, no reas<xi- 
ings could avail to prove it. The Taste of such a person would 
infallibly be held to be diseased, merely because it differed so 
widely from the Taste of the species to which he belongs. In 
like manner, with regard to the objects of sentiment or internal 
Taste, the common feelings of men carry the same authority, 
and have a title to regulate the Taste of every individual. 

But have we then, it will be said, 'no other criterion of what 
is beautiful, than the approbation of the majority i Must we 
collect the voices of others, before we form any judgment fc»* 
ourselves, of what deserves applause in Eloquence or Poetry ? 
By no means : there are principles of reason and sound judg^ 
ment which can be applied to matters of Taste, as well as to 
the subjects of science and philosophy. He who admires or ^ 
censures any work of genius, is always ready, if his Taste be in 
any degree improved, to assign some reasons of his decision. 
He appeals to principles, and points out the grounds on which 
he proceeds^ Taste is a sort of compound power, in which the 
light of the understanding always mingles, more or less, with 
the feelings of sentiment. 

But, though reason can carry us a cert£un length in judging 
concerning works of Taste, it is not to be forgotten that the ul- 
timate conclusions to which our reasonings lead, refer at last to 
sense and perception. We may speculate and argue concerning 
propriety of conduct in a tragedy, or an Epic poem. Just 
reasonings on the subject will correct the caprice of unenlight- 
ened Taste, and establish principles forjudging of what de- 
serves prmse. But, at the same tiihe, these reasonings appeal 
always, in the last resort, to feeling. The foiifld^tion upon 
which they rest, is what has been found from experience to 
please mankind most universally. Upon this ground w^ prefer 
a simple and natural, to an artificial and affected style ; a regu- 
lar and well connected story, to loose and scattered narratives ; 
a catastrophe whiph is tender and pathetic, to one which leaves 
us unmoved. It is from consulting our own imagination and 
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liesat, and from attending to the feelings of others, that any prin- 
ciples are formed which acquire authority in matters of Taste.^ 

When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men as the 
ultimate test of what is to be accounted beautiful in the arts, 
this is to be always understood of men placed in such situations 
as are favourable to the proper exertions of Taste. Every one 
must perceive, that among rude .and uncivilized nations, and 
during the ages of ignorance and darkness, any loose notions 
that are entertained concerning such subjects, carry no author- 
ity. In those states of society, Taste has no materials on which 
to , operate. It is either totally suppressed, or appears in ita 
lowest and most imperfect form. We refer to the sentiments of 
mankind in polished and flourishing nations ; when arts are 
cultivated and .manners refined -, when works of genius are 
subjected to free discussion, and Taste is improved by Science^ 
and Philosophy. 

Even among -nations, at such a period of society, I admit 
that accidental causes may occasionally warp the proper ope- 
Tations of Taste ; sometimes the state of religion, somedmes 
the form of government, may for a while pervert it ; a licen- 
tious court may introduce a Taste for false ornaments, and dis- 
solute writings. The usage of one admired genius n^ay pro- 
cure approbation for his faults, and eVen render them fashion- 
able. Sometimes envy may have power to bear down, for a 
litde, productions of great merit; while popular humour, or 

*'The difference between the antbort who foimd the ttandard of Tatte 
upon the common feelings of human nature asceFtained hy^ general approba- 
tion, and those who found it upon established principles which can be aacer- 
taided by reason, is more an apparent than a real difference. Like ouny oth- 
er literary controversies, it turns chiefly on modes of expression. / For tkey 
who lay the greatest stress op sentiment and feeling, make no scruple of ap- 
plying aigumeift and reason to matters of Taste. They appeal, like other 
writers, to established principles, in judging of the ezceUencics of Eloquence or 
Poetry ; and plainly shew, that the general approbation to which they ulti- 
mately rdcur, is an approbation resulting from discussion as well as from sen- 
timent. They, on the other hand, who, in order to vindicate Taste from any 
suspicion of being arbitrary, maintain that it is ascertainable by the standard 
of reason, admit, nevertheless, that what pleases universally, must on that ac* 
count be held te be truly beautiful ; and that no rules or conclusiohs concern - 
Ing objccttof Taste, can have any just authority, if they be found to contradict 
the general sentiments of men. These two syscems, thereforci^ differ in reality 
very little from one another. Sentiment and reason enter into both ; and by 
allowing to each of these powers its due place, both systems may be rendered 
consbtent. Accordingly, it is in this light that I j^avc endeavoured to place 
the subject. 
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party spirit, majr, at other times, exalt to a high, though short-, 
lived reputation, what little deserved it. But though such ca- 
sual circumstances give the appearance of caprice to the judg- 
ments of Taste, that appearance is easily corrected. In the 
course of time, the genuine Taste of human nature never fails 
to disclose itself, and to gain the ascendant over any fantastic 
and corrupted modes of Taste which may chance to have been 
introduced. These may have currency for a while, and mis- 
lead superficial judges ; but being subjected to examination, by 
degrees they pass away ; while that alone remains which is 
founded on sound reason, and the native feelings of men. 

I by no means pretend, that there is any standard of Taste, 
to which, in every particular instance, we can resort for clear 
and immediate determination. Where, indeed, is such a stand- 
ard to be /ound for deciding any of those great controversies 
in rea%»n^%ap^ which perpetually divide mankind { 

In the present case, there was plainly no occasion for any such 
strict and absolute provision to be made« In order to judge of 
what is morally good or evil, of what man ought, or ought 
not in duty to do, it was fit that the means of clear and pre- 
cise determination should be afforded us; But to ascertain in 
every case with the utmost exactness what is beautiful or ele- 
gant was not at all necessary to the happiness of man. And 
therefore some diversity in feeling was here allowed to take 
place ; and room was felt for discussion and debate, cencem- 
injg the degree of approbation to which any work of genius . is 
entitled. 

The conclusion, which it is sufficient for us to rest upon, is, that 
Taste is far from being an arbitrary principle, which is subject 
to the fancy of every individual, and which admits of bo cri- 
terion for determining whether it be false or true. Its foun- 
dation is the same in all human minds. It is built upon sen- 
jtiments and perceptions which belong to our nature ; and 
which^ in general, operate with the same uniformity as our 
other intellectual principles. When these sentiments are per- 
verted by ignorance and prejudice, they are capable of being 
rectified by reason. Their sound and natural state is ultimate- 
ly determined,] by comparing them with the general Taste of 
mankind. Let men declaim as, much as they please, concern*^ 
ing the caprice and the, uncertainty of Taste, it is found, by 
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experience, that there are beauties, which, if they be displayed 
in a proper light, have power to command lasting and general 
admiration. ^ In every composition, what interests the imagi- 
nation, and touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations* 
There is a certain, string, which, being properly struck, the 
human heart is so made as to answer it. 

Hence the universal testimony which the most improved na- 
tions of the earth have conspired, throughout a long tract of 
ages, to give to some few works of genius ; such as the Iliad of 
Homer, and the iEneid of Virgil. Hence the authority which 
such works have acquired, as standards in some degree of po* 
etical composition ; since from them we are enabled to collect 
what the sense of mankind is, concerning those beauties which 
give them the highest pleasure, and which therefore poetry 
if ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice may, in one age or 
country, give a temporary reputation to an indifferent poet or 
a bad artist ; but when foreigners, or when posterity examine 
his works, his faults are discerned, and the genuine Taste of 
htiman nature appears. " Opinionum commenta delet dies ; 
" natura judicia confirmat." Time overthrows the illusions 
' of opinion, but establishes the decisions of nature. 
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LECTURE III. 



CRrncrSMw^G^NIUSv..PLEASURES OF TAST^L^ 

SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 



TASTE, Criticism, and Genius, are words currendj 
employed, without disdnct ideas annexed to them. In begin* ^ 
ning a course of Lectures where such words must often occur^ ^ 
it IS necessary to ascertain their meaning with some precision* 
Having in the last Lecture treated of Taste, I proceed to ex^ 
plain the nature and foundation of Criticism^ True Criticisni 
IS the application of Taste and of good sense to the several fine 
arts. The object which it proposes is, to distinguish what is 
beautiful and what is faulty in every performance ; from pai^ 
ticular instances to ascend.to general principles f and so to fc»m 
rules or conclusions concerning the several kinds of beauty ia 
works of genius. 

The rules of Criticism are not formed by any induction^ 
i priori^ as it is called ; that is, they are not formed by a tiain 
of abstract reasoning, independent of facts and observations. 
Cridcism is an art founded wholly on experience f on the ob* 
servation of such beauties as have come nearest to the standard 
which I before established : that is, of such beauties as have been 
found to please mankind most generally.. For example ; Aris*^ 
todels rules concerning the imity of action in dramatic and epic 
composition, were not rules first discovered by Logical reason* 
ing, and Aen applied to poetry j. but they were drawn from the 
practice of Homer and Sophocles t they were founded upon ob^ 
serving the superior pleasure which we receive from die relation 
of an action which is one and entire, beyond what we receive 
from the relation of scattered and unconnected facts.^ Suck 
observations taking their rise at first from feeling and experience,, 
^were found on examinatioa ta be so» consonant to reason,- and. 
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to the prificiptes of htiinan nature, as to pass into estabEshed 
irules, and to be conveniently applied for jud^ng of die excellen- 
cjrofany performance. This is the most natural account of 
the 6iigin of Criticbm. 

A toasterly genius, it is true, will of himSelf^ untaught, com- 
pose in such a manner as shall be agreeable to the most mate« 
rial rules of Criticism ; for Ieb these rules are foimded in nature, 
nature will often suggest them in practice. Homer, it is more 
itkaxi probable, was acquainted with no systems of the art of 
poetry. Guided by genius alone, he composed in verse a regu« 
lar story, which all posterity has admired* But this is no argu* 
nent against the usefulness of Criticism as an art. For as no 
Kuman genius is perfect, there is no writer but may receive 
assist^ce from critical observations upon the beaudes and faults' 
of those who have gone before him. No observations or rules 
can indeed supply the defects of genius, or inspire it where it 
it wanting. But they may often direct it into its proper cfaan* 
nel ; they may correct its extravagancies, and point out to it 
the most just and proper imitation of nature. Critical ndes are 
^signed chiefly to shew the faults that oug^t to be avoided* 
To nature we most be indebtcfd for the producdoaof eminent 
beauties.. 

From wi^t has been said, we are enabled to form a judgment 
eoxkceming those complaints which it has long been fashionable 
for petty authors to make against Critics and Criticisnw Critics 
have been represented as the great abridgers of the native liberty 
^f genius ; as the imposers of unnatural shackles and bonds upon 
writers, from whose cruel persecution they inust fly to the pub«> 
lie, and implore its protection. Such supplicatory prefaces are 
Act calculated to give very favouraWe ideas of the genius of the^ 
author. For every good writer wifl be pleased to havehis work 
examined by the principles of sound understanding and true 
Taste. The declamations againstrCriticrstn commonly proceed 
iipon this supposition, that Critics are such as judge by rule, not 
by feeling ;. which is so far from being true, that they wlio judge 
after this manner are pedants, not Critics. For alt tlie rules ot 
genuine Criticism I have shewn to be ttfitimately founded on feel- 
ing ; and Taste and Feeling are necessary to guide us in the .. 
implication of these rules to every particular instance* As^dier^ 
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ss nothings in which all sorts of persons more readily affect to ber 
judges than in works of Taste, there is no doubt that the num'* 
ber of incompetent Critics will always be great. But this af-^ 
fords nd more foundation for a general invective against Criti- 
cbm, than the number of bad philosophers or reasoners affords 
against reason and philosophy. 

An objection more plausible may be formed against Criticism^ 
from the applause that some performances have received from 
the public, which, when accurately considered, are found to con* 
tradict the rules established by Criticism. Now, according to 
the principles laid down in the last Lecture, the public ia the 
supreme judge to whom the last appeal must.be made in every 
work of Taste ; as the standard of Taste is founded on the sen- 
timents that are natural and common to all men. But with res** 
- pect to this, we are to observe, that the sense of the public is 
often too hastily judged oL The genuine public Taste does 
not always appear in the first applause given upon the publico* 
tion of any new work. There are both a great vulgar and a 
small, apt to be catched and dazzled by very superficial beauties, 
the admiration of which in a little time passes away : and some- 
times a writer may acquire great temporary repKitation merely 
by his compliance with the passions or prejudices, with the party- 
spirit or superstitious notions that may chance .to rule for a 
time alnoost a whole nation. In such cases, though the public 
may seem to praise, true Criticism may with reason condemn ; 
and it will in progress of time gain the ascendant :' for th^ 
judgment of true Criticism, and the voice of the public when 
once become unprejudiced and dispassionate, will ever coincide 
at last. 

Instances, I admit, there are, of some works that contdn 
gross trangressions of the laws of Criticism, acquiring, never- 
tiieless, a general, and even a lasting admiration. Such are 
the Plays of Shakespeare, which, considered as dramatic poems, 
are irregular in the highest degree. But then we are ta re- 
mark, that tbey have gained the public admiration, not by their 
l^eing irregular, not by their transgressions of the rules of art, 
but in spite of such transgH^^ons. They possess other beauties 
which are conformable to just rules ; and the force of these 
beaiuties has been so great as to overpower all censure, and t» 
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give the public a degree of satisfaction superior to the dugust 
arising from their blemishes. Shakespeare pleases, not by 
his bringing the transactions of many years into one play ; not 
fey his grotesque mixture of tragedy and comedy in one pieoe, * 
nor by the strained thoughts, and affected witticisms, which 
lie sometimes employs* These we consider as blem&hes, and 
impute them to the grossness of the age in which he lived. But 
he pleases by his animated and masterly representations of 
characters, by the liveliness of his descriptions, the force of his 
sentiments, and his possessing, beyond all writers, the natural 
language of passion : Beauties which Criticism no leas 
teaches us to place in die highest rank, than nature teaches ua 
to feel. This much it may su£Sce to have concerning the 
origin, office, and importance of Criticism. 

J proceed next to explain the meaning of another term, 
which there will be frequent occasion to employ in these Lee* 
tures ; that is. Genius. 

Taste and Genius are two words (requentiy joined toother ; 
and dierefore by inaccurate thinkers, confounded. They si^ 
jiify, however, two quite different things. The difference be- 
tween them can be clearly pointed out ; and it is of importance 
to remember it. Taste consists in the power of judging. Ge- 
nius, in the power of executing. One may have a considerable 
degree of Taste in poetry, eloquence, or ai^r of the fine arts, 
who has litde or hardly any Genius for composition or execu- 
tion in any of these arts : But Senius cannot be £3und without 
including Taste also. Genius> therefore^k^serves to be consi- 
dered as a higher power of the mind thaJHRistS^'Geniuf aV* 
ways imports something inventive or creative : which does not 
rest in mere sensibility to beauty where it is perceived, but 
which can, moreover, produce new beauties, andj^xhibit ji^iem 
in such a manner as stroi^i^ to impress the minds of others. 
Refined Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is farther ner 
cessary to form the poet, or die orator. 

It is proper also to observe, that Genius is a word, which, 
in common acceptation, extends much farther tiian to the ob- 
jects of Taste. If is used to signify that talent or aptitude 
^which we receive from nature, for excelling in any one thing 
whatever. Thus we speak of d Geniua for mathematics, as 
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well ds Genius for poetry ; of a Genius for war, for politict^ 
or for any mechanical employment. 

Tills tiJent or aptitude for excelling in some one particular^ 
18, 1 have said, what we receive from nature. By art and study,, 
no doubt, it may be gready improved ; but by them alone it 
eannpt be acquired. As Genius is a higher faculty thanTaste, 
it is ever, according to the usual frugality of nature, more lim- 
ited in the sphere of its operations. It is* not uncommon to 
meet with persons who have an excellent Taste in several of 
the polite arts, such as music, poetry, painting, and eloquence, 
altogether: but, to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these arts, is much more rare ; or rather, indeed, such aa 
<»ne is not to be looked for. A sort of Universal Genius, or 
one who is equally and indi£ferendy turned towards several 
different professions and arts, is not likely to excel m any.. 
Although there may be some few ejiceptions, yet in general it 
holds, that when the bent of the mind is wholly directed to* 
wards some one object, exclusive in a manner of others, there 
is the fairest prospqct of eminence in that, whatever it be. The 
rays musjt converge to a point, in order to glow intensely. 
This lemark I here .choose to make, on account of its great im^ 
portance to young people ; in leading them to examine with 
care, and to pursue with ardour, the current and pointing of 
nature towards those exertions of Genius in wluch they are 
most likely to exceL 

A Genius for any**of the fine arts, as I before observed, al- 
ways supposes Taste L anH it is clear, that the improvement of 
Taste will se^e bom to forward and to correct the operations 
of Genius. In proportion as the Taste of a poet, or orator 
becomes more refined with respect to the beauties of composi- 
tion, it will certaiidy assist him to produce the more finished 
beauties in his work. Genius, hoia^ver, in a poet, or orator, 
may sometimes exist in a higher degree than Taste ; that is, 
Genius may be bold and strong, when Taste is neither veiy 
delicate, nor very correct. This is often the case in the infan- 
cy of arts; a period, when Genius frequently exerts itself with 
great vigour, and executes widi much warmth ; while Taste, 
which requires experience, and improves by slower degrees, 
hath not yet attained iu full growth. Homer and Shakespeare 
are proofs of what I now assert i,in whose admirable writmgs 
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are fotmdl instanees of rudeness and^ indelicacy ; which the 
more refined Taste of Is^ter writers, who had far inferior Ge* 
Biqs to them, would have taught them to avoid* As all human 
perfection is limited, this may very probably be tl^ law of our 
aatore, that it is not given to one man to execute with vigour 
and fire, and at the same time, to attend to all the lesser and 
more refined graces that belong to the exact perfecti6n of his 
work : while on the other hand, a thorough Taste for those in- 
ferior graces, is, for the most part, accompanied with a dimihu-» 
tion of sublimity and force.^ 

Having thus explained the nature of Taste, the nature and 
impoirtance of Criticism, and the distinction between Taste 
and Genius ; I am now to enter on considering the sources of 
the Pleasures of Taste. Here opens a veiy extensive field ; 
no less than all the pleasures of the imagination, as they axe 
commonly caQed,^ whether afforded us by natural objects, or 
^ the imitations and descriptions of them» But it is not 
necessary to the purpose of my Lectures^ that all these should 
be examined fully ; the pleasure which we receive from dis* 
course, or writing, being the, main object of thenu All that I 
purpose is, to give some openings into the Pleasures of Taste 
in general ; and to insist, more particularly, upon Sublimity and 
Beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any s}^tem concern-* 
ing this subject. Mr» Addison was the first who attempted a 
regular enquiry, in his Essay on the pleasures of the Imagina* 
tioTiy published in the sixth volume of the Spects^tor* He has 
reduced these pleasures under three heads ; Beauty, Grandeur^ 
and Novelty. His speculations on this subject, if not exceed- 
ingly profound, are, however, very beautiful and entertaining j 
and he has the merit of having opened a track, which was 
Wfore unbeaten. The advsmces made since his time in this 
curious part of Philosophical Criticism, are not very consider- 
able I though some ingenious writers have pursued the subject* 
This is owing, doubtless, to that thinness and subtilty which 
are found to be properties of all the feelings of Taste- They 
are engaging objects ; but when we would lay firm hold of 
them, and subject them to a regular discussion, they are always 
ready to elude our grasp. It is difficult to make a full enume- 
ration of. the several objects that give Pleasure to Taste; it 
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18 more difficult to define all those which have been discoveredf^ 
and to reduce them under proper classes ; and, when we would 
go fardier, and investigate the efficient causes of the pleasure^ 
t^hich we receive from such objects, here, above all, we find 
ourselves at a loss. For instance ; we all learn by experience^ 
that certain figures of bodies appesq- to us more beautiful than 

. others* On inquiring farther, we find that the regularity of 
some figures, and the graceful variety of others, are the foun* 
dation of ^the beauty which we discern in them ; but when 
we attempt to go a step beyond this, and inquire what is the 
cause of regularity and variety producing in our minds the sen- 
sation of Beauty, any reason we can assign is extremely imper- 
fect* These first principles of internal sensation, nature teems, 
to have covered with an inpenetrable veil. 

It is some comfort, however, that although the efficient 
cause be obscure, the final cause of those sensations lies in 
many cases more open : and in entering on this subject, we 
cannot avoid taking' notice of the strong impression which the 
powers of Taste and imagination are calculated to give us of 
the benignity of our Creator. By endowing us with such 
powers, he hath widely enlarged the sphere of the pleasure of 
human life ; and those, too, of a kind the most pure and innocent* 
The necessary purposes of life might have been abundantly an- 

-. swered, though our senses of seeing and hearing had only 
served to distinguish external objects, without conveying to us 
any of those refined and delicate sensations of Beauty and 
Grandeur, with which we are now so much delighted. This 

• additional embellishment and glory, which, for promoting our 
entertainment, the Author of nature hath poured forth upon 
his works, is one striking testimony, among many others, of 
benevolence and goodness. This thought, which Mr. Addison 
first started, Dr. Akenside, in his Poem on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, has happily pursued. 

...• Not content 

"With every food of life to nourish man, 
• By kind illusions of the wondering sense, 
Thou mak*st all nature Beauty to hi) eye, 
- Or Music to his ear. 

I shall begin with considering the Pleasure which arises from 
Sublimity or Grandeur, of which I propose to treat at some 
length; both| as this has a character more precise and dis- 
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tinctly marked, than any other, of the Pleasures of the Imagiiift* 
tion, and as it coincides more directly widi our main subject* 
For the greater distinctness I shall, first, treat of the Grandeur 
or Sublimity of external objects themselves, which will employ 
the rest of this Lecture ; and, afterwards, of the description of 
such objects, or, of what is called the Sublime in Writing, 
which shall be the subject of a following Lecture*' I distin* 
guish these two things from one another, the Grandeur of the 
objects them^lves when they are presented to the eye, and the 
description of that Grandeur in discourse or writing ; though 
most Critics, inaccurately I diink, Uend them together ; and I 
consider Grandeur and Sublimity as terms synonymous, or near- 
ly so. If there be any distinction between them, it prises from 
Sublimity's expressing Grandeur in its highest degree.^ 

It is not easy to describe, in words, the precise impression 
which great and sublime objects make upon us, when we behold 
thtm '; but every one has a conception of it. It consists in a 
kind of admiration and expansion of the mind ; it raises the 
mind much above its ordinary state, and fills it with a degree 
of wonder and astonishment, which it cannot well express* 
The emotion is certainly delightful ; but it is altogether of the 
serious kind ; a degree of awfulness and solemnity, even ap-' 
preaching to severity, commonly attends it when at its height ; 
very distinguishable from the more gay and brisk emotion raised 
by beau^ul objects. 

\ The simplest form of external Grandeur appears in the vast 
and boundless prospects presented to us by nature ; such as wide 
extended plains, to ^vl^ich the eye can see no limits ; the firm- 
ament of heaven ; or the boundless expanse of the ocean. 
All vastness produces the impression of Sublimity. It is to be 
remarked, however, that space extended in length, makes not so 
strong ah impression as height or depth. Though a boundless' 
plain be a grand object, yet a high mountain, to which we look 
up, or sm awful precipice or tower whenc^ we look down on 
the objects which lie below, is still more so. The excessive 
Grandeur of the firmament arises from its height, joined to its 
boundless extent; and that of the ocean, not from' its extent 
^lone, but from the perpetual motion and irresistible force of 

* See a Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
B<autifu]. Pr, Gerard on Taste, Section H. JElemeoti of Criticism, Cbap. IV. 

F 
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that mass of waters. Wherever space is concerned, it is clear, 
that amplitude or greatness of extent, in one dimension or other, 
is necessary to Grandeur. Remove all t^unds from any object, 
and you presendy render it sublime. Hence infinite space, end- 
less numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind with great 
ideas. 

From this some have imstgined, that vastness, or amplitude 
of extent, is the fouhdation of all Sublimity. But I cannot be> 
of this opinion, because many objects appear sublime which have^ 
no relation to space at all. Such for instance, is great loudness 
of sound. The burst of thunder or of cannon, the roaring of 
winds, the shouting of multitudes, the sound of vast cataracts 
of water, 'are all incontestably grand objects. ^^ I heard the 
^^ voice t>f a great multitude, as the sound of many waters, and ; 
^ of mighty thundecings, saying Allelujah.^' In general we 
may observe^ that great^power and strength exerted, always raise 
sublime ideas-: and perhaps the most copious source of these is 
derived from this quarter. Hence the Grandeur of earthquakes 
and burning mountains ; of great conflagrations ; of the stormy 
ocean, and overflowing waters ; of tempests of wind ; of thun- 
der and lightning; and of all the imcommon violence of the 
elements. Nothing is more sublime than mighty power and 
strength. A stream that runs within its banks, is a beautiful 
object, but >irhen it rushes down with the impetuosity and noise 
of a torrent, it presendy becomes a sublime one. From lions 
andother animals of strength, are drawn sublime comparisonr* 
in poets. A race-horse is looked upon with pleasure ; but it 
is the war-horse, '' whose neck is clothed with thunder," that 
carries Grandeur in its idea. The engagement of two great 
armies, as it is the highest exertion of human mighty' ccunbines 
a variety of sources of the Sublime ; and has accordingly been 
always considered as one of the most striking and magnificent 
spectacles that can be either presented to the eye, or exhibited 
to the imagination in description. 

For the farther illustration of this subject, it is proper fo 
remark that all ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the Sublime j 
such as darkness, solitude, and silence. What are the scenes of 
nature that elevate the mind in the highest degree, and produce 
the sublime sensation ? Not the gay landscape, the flowery fields 
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or the flourishing city ; but the hoaiy mountain, and the solita* 
Ty lake ; the aged forest, and the torrent falling over the rock. 
Hence too, night-scenes are commonly the most sublime* The 
firmament when filled with stars, scattered insuch vast numbers, 
and with such magnificent profiision, strikes the imagination 
with a more awful Grandeur, than when we view it enlightened 
by aU the splendour of the sun. The deep somidof a great bell, 
CH* the striking of a great clock, are at any time grand ; but, 
when heard smftid the silence and stillness of the night, they 
become doubly so* Darkness is very commonly applied for 
adding sublimity to all our ideas ofdie Deity* ^ Hemaketh dark* 
^ ness his pavilion ; he dweUeth in the thick cloud." So Milton: 

Thick clouds and dark, doei heaT'n't all-niling 91re 

CluMiM to reside, hit glory ttDo6fciir'd». 

And, witk the majesty of darkness» coond 

Circles hit throDe«<«...« Book II. 163. 

Observe, with how much art Virgil has introduced all those 
ideas of silence, vacuity, and darkness, when he i» going to^ in- 
troduce his Hero. to the infernal .reg^ons^ and to disclose th« 
secrets of the great d^ep. 

Dii, qu^>ns imperium est-aDlmarum, nmbrsqae sflentes* 
Et Chaos, et^Jilegcthon,loca nocte aUeatia latd, 
Sit mihi ha audita loq^ii ; sit nu mine vestro 
Pandere res altfi terri, & caligine mersas. 
Iban obscurl, sola sob nocte, per umbranr, 
Perque domes Ditis Tacuos, et inania regna; 
Quale per incertam Innami s«b luce jnaligna. 
Est iter in sylTis. 



These passages! quote atpresent,^not so much as instances of 
Sublime Writing, though in themselves they truly are so, as to 
shew, by the effect of them, that the objects which they prer 
•ent to us, belong to the class of sublime ones. . 

* Ye subterranean gods, whose awful sway^ 
The gliding ghosts and silent shades ob^y T 
O Chaos, hear ! and Phlegethon profound ! 
V^bose solemn empire stretches wide around; 
Give me, ye great tremendous powerit ! t o teii.. 
Of seenes and wonders in the depths of hell ; - . ^ 

Give me your mighty secrets to display, 
From those bkck realms of darkness to the day. . Pitt# 

Obscure they went ; through dreary shades, that led 

Along the waste dominions of the dead ; 

As wander travellers in woods by night. 

By the moon^ doubtful and malignant light. Da^piK^ 
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Obscurity, wc arc f urdier to remark, is not un&vourable to 
Ae Sublime* Though it render the object indistinct, the im- 
pression, hoirever, may be great ; for, as an ingenius Author 
has well observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
' another to ihake it affecting to the imagination ; and the imagi- 
nation may be strongly aflFected, and, in' fact, often is so, by 
objects of which we have no clear conception. Thus we s2*^, 
^ that almost all the descriptions given us of the appecu^nces of 
supernatural beings, cany some Sublimity, though the concep- 
tions which they afford us be confused and indistinct. Their 
Sublimity arises from the ideas, which they always convey, of 
superior power and might, joined with an awful obscurity. We 
may see this fully exemplified in the following noble passage 
of the book of Job. "In droughts from the visions of the night,. 
** when deep sleep faHetb iqx>n men, fear came upon me, and 
** trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
^ passed before my face ) the hairof my flesh stood up : it stood 
*^ still f but I could not discern the form thereof ; an image 
^ was before mine eyes ; there was silence ; and I heard a 
** voice— Shall mortal man be more just than God ?"* (Job 
iv. 15.) No ideas, it is plain, are so sublincie as those taken from 
the Supreme Being ; the most unknown, but the greatest of all 
objects ; the infinity of whose nature, and the eternity c^. whose 
duration, joined with the omnipotence of his power, though 
they surpass our conceptions^ yet exalt them to the highest. In 
general, all objects that are greatly raised above us, or far re- 
moved from us, either in space or in time, are apt to strike us 
as great.. Our viewing them, as through the mist of distance or 
antiquity, is favoiu-able to the impressions of their Sublimity^ 

As obscurity, so disorder too, is very compatible with Gran- 
deur 'r nay, frequendy heightens it.^ Few things that are strict- 

/ * The picture whicb* Lucrethis hat drawn of the dominion of superstition over 
atiankind, representing it at a portentious spectre showing its head from the 
clouds, and dismaying the whole human race with- its countenance, together 
with the magnanimity of Epicurus in raising himself up against it, carries ail thfr 
Srandeur of a sublime, obscure, and awful image. 

Humana ante oculos fcede cuhi Tita jaccret 
In terris^oppressa gravi sub religione,. 
Qus caput a cadi reghmibvs ostenddlMt, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 
Primum Oraius homo mortalcs toUcre contra^ 

Sat oculos 8U9Q««.H«M*.^ t*^^ I- 
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ly^ regular and methodical, appes^ suUime. We see the limits 
on every side ; we feel ourselves confined ; there is no room 
fen* the mind's exerting any great effort* Exact prop<»tion of 
parts, though it enters often into the beautiful, is much disre- 
garded in the Sublinie. A great mass of rocks, thrown togeth^ 
er by the hand of nature with wildness and confusion, strike 
the mind with more Grandeur, than if they had been adjusted 
to each other with the most accurate symmetry. 

In the feeble attempts, which human art can make towards 
producing grand cAjects, (feeble, I mean, in comparison with 
the powers of nature) greatness of dimensions always consti- 
tutes a principal part. No pile of buildmg can convey any idea 
of Sublimity, unless it be ample and lofty. There is, too, in 
architecture, what is called Greatness of manner ; which seems 
chiefly to arise, from presenting the object to us in one full 
point of view ; so that it shall make its impression whole, en- 
tire, and imdivided, upon the mind. A Gothic cathedral raises 
ideas of Grandeur in our minds, by its size, its height, its aw- 
ful obscurity, its strength, its antiquity, and its durability. 

There still remains to be mentioned one class of Sublime 
objects, which iQay be called the moral, or sentimental Sub- 
lime ; arising from certain exertigns of the human mind ; 
from certain affections, and actions, of our fellow-creatures. 
These will be found to be all, or chiefly, of that class, which 
comes under the name of Magnanimity or Heroism ; and they 
produce an effect extremely similar to what is produced by the 
view of grand objects in nature ; filling the mind with admira- 
tion, and elevating it above itself. A noted instance of this, 
quoted by all the French Critics, is the celebrated ^'ii MdUrut 
of Comeille, in the Tragedy of Horace. In the famous com7 

bat between the Horatii arid the Curiatii, the old Horatius be- 
ing informed, that two of his sons are slain, and that the third 

had betaken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report ; 

but being thoroughly assured of the fact, is fired with all the 

sentiments of high honour and indignation at this supposed 

unworthy behaviour of his surviving son. He is reminded, 

that his jon stood alone against'three, and asked what he would 

have had him to have done ? " Tx) have died," be answers* 

In the same manner Poms, taken prisoner by Alexander, after 

a gallant defence, and asked in what manner he would b^ treat- 
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cd ? answering, " Like a king ;" and Caosar chiding the pilot 
who was afraid to set out with him in the stbrm, " Quid tilnes ? 
** Cssarem vehis ;" arc good instances of this septimental Sub- 
lime. Wherever, in some critical and high situation, we behold 
a man uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon himself ; supe- 
rior to passion and to fear; animated by some great principle to 
the contempt of popular opinion, of selfish interest, of dangers, 
or of death ; there we are struck with a sense of the Sublime.* 

High virtue is the most natural and fertile source of this 
moral Sublimity. However, on some occasions, where virtue 
either has no place, or is but imperfecdy displayed, yet if ex- 
traordinary vigour and force of mind be discovered, we ate notr 
insensible to a degree of Grandeur in the character ; and ftota 
.the splendid conqueror, or the daring conspirator, whom we 
are far from approving, we cannot withhold our admiration f 

* The Sublime* in natural and in moral objects, is brought before ms in one 
vltw, and compared together, in the following beautiful passage of Akenside't 
Pleasures of the Imagination : 

Look then abroad through nature, to the range 
^ Of planets, 8an8,and adamanthie spheres. 
Wheeling, unshaken, thro* the void immense ; 
And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene* 
"With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose. 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Caesar's fate. 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jotc, \ 

When guilt brings down the thunder, caird aloud 
Or Tolly's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ! 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust ; 
And Rome again is free* Book I. 

f SiUns Itaficns has stvdied to give «n august idea of Hannibal, by repre- 

•enting him as surrounded with all his victories, in the place of guards. Ono 

who had formed a design of assassinating him.inthe midst of 4 feast, is thus ad« 

pressed : 

Fallit te, mensas inter quod credis inermem ; 
Tot bellis qussita viro, tot ccedibus, armat 
Majestas sterna ducem. Si admoveris ora 
Cannas 0c Trebiam ante oculos, Trasymenaque btisti 
£t PauG stare ingentem miraberis umbram. 

A thought somewhat of the same nature occurs in a French author, ** 11 s« 
** cache; mais sa reputation le decouvre ; II marcbe sans suite & sans equipage; 
** mals chacun, dans son esprit, le met sur un char de triomphe. On compte 
'* en le voiant, les ennemis qu'il a vaincus, non pas les serviteurs qui le suivent. 
'**Tout seul quMiest, on se figure, autour dclui, ses vertus. Be ses victolres 
^ ji Taccompflgnent. Moins il est superbe, plus 11 devlent venei;able.*'— 
Oraison funebre de M. dt Turenne,par M. Flechier.— Both the»e passages are 
splendid, rather than sublime. In the first, there is a want of justness in the 
thought ; la the second, of simplicity In the expression. 
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I have now enumerated a variety of instances, both in inani^ 
mate objects and in human life, wherein the Sublime appears* 
In all these instances, the emotion raised in us is of the same 
kind, although the objects that produce the emotion be of wide-^ 
ly different kinds* A question next arises, whether we are able 
to discover some one fundamental quality in which all these 
different objects agree, and which is the cause of their producing 
an emotion of the same nature in our minds ? Various hypoth- 
eses have been formed concerning this ;. but, as far as appears 
to me, hithertb unsatisfactory* Some have imagined that 
amplitude, or great extent, joined with simplicity, is either im- 
mediately, or remotely, the fundamental quality of whatever 
is sublime ; but we have seen that amplitude is confined to one 
species of Sublime objects, and cannot, without violent strain- 
ing, be applied to them all* The author of '^ A Philosophical 
^^ Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
** Beautiful," to whom we are indebted for several ingenius 
and original thoughts upon .this subject, proposes a formal 
theory upon this foundation. That terror is the source of the 
Sii,blime, and that no objects have this character, but such as 
produce impressions of pain and danger* It is indeed true, 
that many terrible objects are highly sublime ; and that Gran- 
deur does not refuse an alliance with the idea of danger* But 
though this is very properly illustrated by the author, (many of 
whose sentiments on that head I have adopted) yet he seems to 
stretch his theory too far, when he represents the Sublime as 
consisting wholly hi modes of danger, or of pain* For the 
proper sensation of Sublimity appears to be very distinguisha^ 
ble from the sensation of either of these ; and, on several occa- 
sions, to be entirely separated from them* In many grand ob- 
jects, there is no coincidence with terror at all ; as in the mag- 
nificent prospect of wide extended plains, and of the starry 
firmament ; or in the moral dispositions and sentiments, which 
we view with high admiration ; and in many painful and ter- 
rible objects also, it is clear, there is no soi t of Grandeur* 
The a^lputation of a limb, or the bite of a snake, are exceed- 
ingly terrible ; but are destitute of all claim whatever to Sub- 
limity* I am inclined to think, that mighty force or power, 
whether accompanied with terror or not, ^ whether employed 
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in protecting, or in alarming us, has abetter titie, tbea any « 

thing that has yet been mentioned, to be the fundamental qua* 

lity of the Sublime ; as, after tiie review which we have taken, 

tiiere does not occur to me any Sublime Object, into the idea 

of which, power, strengdi, and force, either enter not directly, 

or are not, at least, intimately associated with the idea by lead* 

ing our thoughts to some astonishing power, as concerned in 

the production of the object. However, I do not insist upon 

this as sufficient to found a general theory : It is enough, now, 

to have given this view of the nature and different kinds o^ » 

Sublime Objects ; by which I hope to have laid a proper 

foundation for discussing, with greater accuracy, the Sublime I 

in Writing and Composition. i 
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LECTURE W. 



THE SUBLIME IN WRITINa 



HAVING treated of Grandmir or Sublimitv m 
temal objects, the way seems now to be cleared, for treating^ 
with more advantage, of the descriptions of such objects ; or, 
of what is called the Sublime in Writing. Though I may ap« 
j)ear early to enter on the consideration of this subject ; yet, as 
the Sublime is a species of Writing which depends less thaa 
any other on the artificial embellishments of rhetoric, it may 
be examined with as much propriety here, as in any subsequent 
part of the Lectures. 

Many critical terms have unfortunately been employed, iq 
a sense too loose and Vague ; none more so, than that of th« 
SuUime. Every one is acquainted with the character of Cae- 
sar's Commentaries, and of the style in which they are written ; 
a style, remarkably pure, simple, and elegant ; but the most re- 
mote from the sublime, of any of the classical authors. Yet 
this author has a German critic, Johannes Gulielmus Bcrgerus, 
who wrote no longer ago than the year 1720, pitched upon as the 
perfect model of the Sublime, and has composed a quarto vo- 
lume, entitled De naturali pulchritudine Orationis ; the express 
intention of which, is to shew, that Caesar's Commentaries con- 
tain the most complete exemplification of all Longinus's rules 
relating to Sublime Writing. This I mention as a strong proof 
of the confused ideas which have prevailed, concerning this sub- 
ject. The true sense of Sublime Writing, undoubtedly, is such 
a description of objects, or exhibition of sentiments, which are 
in themselves of a Sublime nature, as shall give us strong im- 
pressions of them. But there is another very indefinite, and 
therefore very improper, sense, which has been too often put 

ypoD it ; wben It is applied to signify any remarkable and dis- 

G 
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Ciogoishing excellency of composition ; whether it raise in ut 
the ideas of grandeur, or those of gentleness, elegance, or any 
other sort ofbeauty. In this sense, Caesar's Commentaries may, 
indeed, be termed Sublime, and so may many Sonnets,, Pasto* 
rals, and Love Elegies, as well as Homer's Iliad. But this evi- 
dently confounds the use of words, and marks no one species, 
or character, of composition whatever. 

I am sorry to be obliged to observe, that the Sublime is too 
often used in this last and improper sense, by the celebrated 
critic Longinus, in his treatise on this subject. He sets out, 
indeed, with describing it in its just and proper meaning ; as 
something that elevates the mind above itself, and fills it with 
high conceptions, and a noble pride. But from this view df 
it he frequently departs ; and substitutes in the place of it» 
whatever, in any strain of composition, pleases highly. Thus, 
many of the passages which he produces as instances of the Sub* 
lime, are merely elegant, without having the most distant relation 
to proper Sublimity ; witness Sappho's famous Ode, on which ho 
descants at considerable length. He points out five sources of the 
Sublime. The first is Boldness or Grandeur in the Thoughts*; 
the second is, the Pathetic ; the third, the proper applica^ 
tion of Figures ; the fourth, the use of Tropes and beautiful 
expressions ; the fifth, Musical Structure and Arrangement of 
Words. This is the plan of one who was writing a treatise of 
rhetoric, or of the beauties of Writing in genersd ; not of the 
Sublime in particular. For of these five heads, only the two 
first have any particular relation to the Sublime ; Boldness and 
Grandeur in the Thoughts, and in some instances, the Pathe*^ 
tic, or strong exertions of Passion ; The other three, Tropes, 
Figures, and Musical Arrangements, have no more relation to 
the Sublime, than to other kinds of good Writing ; perhaps 
less to the Sublime, than to any other species whatever ; because 
it requires less the assistance of ornament. From this it appears, 
that clear- and precise ideas on this head are not to be expected 
from that writer. I would not, however, be understood, as if 
I meant, by this censure, to represent his treatise as of smaU 
value. I know no critic, ancient or modem, that discovers a 
more lively relish of the beauties of fine Writing, than Lon«- 
ginus i and h^ has also the merit of being himself an excellent^ 
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Md, it! devetal passages, a» truly Sublime^ wriur* Bat tt hit 
Work had been generally considered aa a atatidard on this sob- 
Ject, it was incumbent on me to give my opinion concerning 
the benefit to be derived from it* It deaerves to be consulted, 
not so much for distinct instruction concerning the SnUime, 
as for excellent general ideas concerning beauty in Writing. 

I return now to the proper and naturid idea of the Sublime 
in composition. The foundation of It must always be kid in 
the nature of the object described. Unless it be such an ob-> 
ject as, if presented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, 
would raise ideas of that elevating, that awful, and magnificent 
kind, which we call SuUime ; the description, however finely 
drawn, is not entided to come under this class. This excludes 
all objects that are merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. In 
the next place, the object must not only, in itself, be Sublime, 
but it must be set before us in such a light as is most proper 
to give us a clear and full impression of it ; it must be describ- 
ed with strength, with conciseness, and simplicity. This de- 
pends, principajlly, upon the lively Impression which the poet, 
or orator has of the object which he exhibits ; and upon his 
being deeply affected, and warmed^ by the Sublime idea which 
he would convey. If his own feeling be languid, he can never 
Inspire us with any strong emotion.^ Instances, which are 
extremely necessary on this subject, wiH clearly show the im- 
portance of all those requisites which I have just now mention- 
ed. 

It is, generally speaking, among the most ancient authors, 
that we are to look for the most striking instances of the Sub- 
lime. I am inclined to think, that the early ages of the world^ 
and the rude unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favour- 
able to the strong emotions of Sublimity. The genius of men 
18 then much turned to admiration and astonishment. Meet- 
ing with many objects, to fitem new and strange, their imagi- 
nation is kept glowing, and their passions are often raised to 
the utmost. They think, and express themselves boldly, and 
without restraint. In the progress of society, the genius and 
manners of men imdergo a change more favourable to accurar 
Cjr^than to strength or Sublimity- 
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Of all writings, ancient or modem, the Sacred Scriptures af- 
ford us the highest instances of the SubUme* The descrip- 
tions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully noble ; both from 
the grandeur of the object, and |he manner of representing it. 
What an assemblage, for instance, of .awful and sublime ideas 
is presented to us, in that passage of the XVIIIth Psalm, where 
an appearance of the Almighty is described I ^^ In my distress 
*^ I called upon the Lord ; he heard my voice out oi^ his tem- 
^' pie, and my cry came, before him. Then, the earth shook 
^ and trembled ; the foundations also of the hills were moved ; 
^ because he was wroth. He bowed the heavens,^ and came 
'^ down, and darkness was under his feet; and he did ride 
*^ upon a Cherub, and did fiy i yea, he did fly upon the wings 
^ of the wind. He made darkness his secret place ; his pavilion 
^ round about him were dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
*' sky." Here, agreeably to the principles established in the 
last Lecture, wc see with what propriety and success the cir- 
cumstances of darkness and terror are applied for hei^tening 
the Sublime. So, also^the prophet Habakkuk, in a similar pas- 
sage : ^^ He stood^ and measured the earth : he beheld, and 
^^ drove asunder the nations* The everlasting mountains were 
**• scattered ; the perpetual hills did bow ; his ways are everlast- 
** ing. The mountains saw thee ; and they trembled. The 
** overflowing of the water passed by. The deep uttered hi^ 
^ voice, and lifted up his handa on high.^ 

The noted instance given by Longinus, from Moses, " God 
<^ said. Let there be light; and there was light," is not liable to 
the censure which I passed on some of his instances, of being 
foreign to the subject. It belongs to the true Subline : and 
the Sublimit of it arises from the strong conception it gives^ 
.of an exertion of power, producing its eifect with the utmost 
speed and facility. A thought of the same kind is magnificent- 
ly amplified in the following passage of Isaiah ; (chap. xxiv. 24» 
27, 228.) '^ Thus ssuth the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that 
'^^ formed thee from the womb : I am the Lord that maketh all 
** things, that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth 
'^ abroad the earth by myself....that saith to the deep, Be dry, and 
** I will dry up thy rivers ; that saith of Cyrus, He is my shep- 
*' herd, and shall perform aU my pleasure ; even, saying to 
'^ Jerusalem, Thou sbalt be built ; and to the Temple,, TJnr 
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^^ foundation shall be laid/' There is a passage in the Psalms, 
ivhich deserves to be mentioned under this head : ^ God/' 
jsajs the Psalmist,' ^^ stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of 
their waves, and the tumults of the people." The joining 
together two such grand objects, as the ragings of the waters, 
and the tumults of the people, between which there is so much 
resemblance as to form a very natural association in the fancy, 
and the representing them both s^ subject, at one moment, 
tQ the command of God, produces a noble effect* 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has 
been gready admired for Sublimity ; and he owes much of his 
grandeur to that native and unaffected simplicity which charac^ 
terises his manner. His descriptions of hosts engaging ; the 
animation, the fire, and rapidity, which he throws into his bat- 
tles, present to every reader of the Iliad, frequent instances of 
Sublime Writing. His introduction of the gods, tends often 
to heighten, in a high degree, the majesty of his warlike scenes. 
Hence Longinus bestows such high and just commendations * 
on that passage, in the I5th book of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
when preparing to issue forth into the engagement, is deacribed 
ais shaking the mountains with his steps, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean. Minerva, arming herself for fight in the Vtfa 
book ; and Apollo, in the XVth, leading on the Trojans, and 
flashing terror with his iEgis on the face of the Greeks, are simi- 
lar instances of great Sublimity added to the description of ba^> 
ties, by the appearances of those celestial beings. In the XXth 
book, where all the gods take part in the engagetnent, according 
as they severally favour either the Grecians, or the Trojans, the 
poet seems to put forth one of the highest efforts, and the des- 
cription rises into the most awful magnificence. All nature is 
represented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; 
Neptune strikes the earth with his Trident ; the ships, the city, 
and the mountains shake ; the earth trembles to its centre ; 
Pluto starts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the in- 
fernal region should be laid open to the view of mortals. 
The passage is worthy of being inserted. 
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X«< Ad^v^Af) Tf0«9 ft ^0Af(, »«tf 99f« 'Ax«iiri9» 
^B^hi<T$9 /' oTifi04ti litm^ itifmv, 'Ai jWtf vf , 

Ttutt* tttttppn^tit n^vgt^ioff ifvi^Bt^ff 



9a 4r, &c» 



Th^ works of Ossian (as I have elsewhere shewn) abound with 
examples of the Sublime. The subjects of that Author^ and 
the manner in which he writes, are particularly favourable to- 
it. He possesses all the plain and venerable manner of the an* 
cient times* He deals in no superfluous or gaudy ornaments ^ 
but throw* forth his images with a rapid conciseness, which ena- 
bles then to strike the mind with the greatest force. Among 
poets of more o .>!l:ihed times, we are to look for the graces of cor- 
rect writing, for just proportion of parts, and skilfully conducted 
narration* In the midst of smilini; scenery and pleasurable 
themes, the gay and the beautiful will appear, undoubtedly^ to» 

• Hut when the powers descending sweli'd the figlit. 

Then tumult rose, fierce ngt, mnd pale affright : 

Mow through the trembling chores Minenra cftUi, 

And now she thunders from the Grecian walls* 

Mars, hovVing o*er his Troy, his terror shruuds 

In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds ; 

How through each Trojan heart he fury pours* 

With voice divine, from I lion's topmost towersi^.^^ 

Above, the Sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles; 

Beneath, stem Neptune ahahes the solid groundg 

The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Through all her summits tremble Ida's wo6ds. 

And from their sources boil her hundred floods : 

Troy's turrets totter on the rocking pisin. 

And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main* 

Deep in the dismal region of the dead, 

7'h* infernal monarch rear'd his horrid headt 

Leapt from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should laf 

His dark dominions open t^ the day ; 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to gods. • 

Such wars th' immortals wage; such horrors rend 

The World's vast concare, wbe£i the gods contend. 

Pom; 
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more advantage. But amidst the rude scenes of nature and of 
society, such as Ossian describes ; amidst rocks and torrents^ 
and whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the Sublime ; and naturally 
associates itself with that grave and solemn spirit which distin- 
guishes the author of Fingal. ^^ As autumn's dark atorms 
** pour from two echoing hills, so toward each other approach- 
^ ed the heroes. As two dark streams from high rocks meet 
*^ and mix, and roar on the plain ; loud, rough, and dark, in 
^' batde, met Lochlin and Inisfail : chief mixed his strokes 
^^ widi chief, and man with n>an. Steel clanging sounded on 
^^ steel. Helmets are eleft on high : blood bursts, and smokes 
" around. As the troubled noise of the ocean when roll tho 
*^ waves on high ; as the l^;st peal of die thunder of heaven ; 
^^ such is the noise of batde. The groan of tha people spread 
^^ over the hills. It was like the thunder of nighty when 
^' the cloud bursts on Cona, and a thousand Ghosts shriek 
" at once on the hollow wind." Never were images of more 
awful Sublimity employed to heighten the terror of batde. 

I h^ve produced these instances, in order to demonstrate how 
essential conciseness and simplicity are to Sublime Writing, 
^mplicity I place in opposition to studied and profuse ornament ; 
and conciseness, to supei-fluous expression. The reason why a 
defect, either in conciseness or simplicity, is hurtful in a pecu- 
fiar manner to the Sublime, I shall endeavour to explain. The 
emotion occasioned in the mind by some great or noble object, 
raises it considerably above its ordinary pitch. A sort of en- 
thusiasm is produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts ; but 
from which the mind is tending every moment to fall down 
into its ordinary situation. Npw, when an author has brought 
us, or is attempting to bring us, into this state ^ if he multiplies 
words unnecessarily; if he decks the Sublime object which 
he presents to us, round and round, with glittering ornaments ; 
nay, if he throws in any one decoration that sinks in the least 
below the capital image, that naoment he alters the key ; he 
relaxes the tension of the mind ; the strength of the 
feeling is emasculated j the Beautiful may remain, but the 
Sublime is gone. When Julius Csesar said to the pilot 
who was afraid to put to sea with him in a storm, ^^ Quid 
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«« times ? Csesarem vchis ;" we are struck with the daring magna- 
nimity of one relying with such confidence on his cause and his 
fortune. These few words convey every thing necessary to give 
us the impression fulL Lucan resolved to amplify and adorn 
the thought. Observe how every time he twists it round,' 
it departs farther from the Sublime, tiU it ends at bst in tumid 

declamation. 

s t 

Sperne minit, iniqult, pdagi* ▼entoipic farend 
Trade linum : Italiam, si, coelo auctoce, recusat, 
Me, pete. So!a tiW cama haec ert juttt timorii 
. Victorcm non no»»e tnum ; qvcm namina nuiiqiiam 
Destiuunt ; de qu6 male tunc Fortuna merctDr 
Cum poit ▼ora ▼enit. Medlas perrump ^roccOas 
Tutd^ secure meL Coeli Isti fretlqne 
Non poppis noscrsB labor est. Hanc Cjesare prtssaoi 
A iuccu defeodet onus ; nam proderie undis 

Iste ratis - Quid tanta strage peratur 

Ipiofas? qua5ritpclagicceHq«ctumultu vc« 

Quid pf«3tetfortiioft mihl.^^ PaAts. V.57»* 

On account of the great importance of simplicity and con- 
ciseness, I conceive rhyme, in English verse, to be, if not incon- 
sistent with the Sublime, at least very unfavourable to it. The 
constrained elegance of this kind of verse, and studied smooth- 
ness of the sounds, answermg regularly to each other at the end 
of the line, though they be quite consistent with gentle emo- 

• But Cxsar still superior to distress, 

Fearless and confident of sure success, 

Tl|us to the pUot load :.M.....M.....lhe seat despise^ 

And the vain threat'ning of the noisy skies ; 

Though gods deny thee yet Ausonian strand, 

Yet go, I charge you, go at my command. 

Thy ignorance alone can cause thy fears. 

Thou know'st )aot what a freight thy vessel hearts^ 

Thou know*st not I am he to whom *tis giren, 

Never to want the care of watchful Heaven. 

Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall. 

And always ready, comes before I call. 

Let winds, and seas, loud wars at freedom wagei 

And Waste upon themselves their empty rage, 

A stronger, mightier Daemon is thy friend, 

Thou, and thy bark, on Cssar's fate depend. 

Thou stand'st amaz*d to view this dreadful scene^ 

And wonder'st what the gods and fortune mean ; 

But artfully their bounties thus they raise, 

And from my danger arrogate new praise i 

Amidst the fears of death they bid me liv^, 

And «iU cnbangc what they arc 9WC^to give* R#w»* 
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tions,. yet weakien the native force. of Sublimity ; besi(fcs, thmt 
the superfluous wol*ds which the poet is often obliged te intro- 
duce, in order to fill up tiiic rhyme, t6nd farther to enfeeble it*. 
Homer's descriptioji * of the nod of Jupitej", aa shaking the 
heavens, has been admired, in all ages, as highly Sublime*. Lit* 
eraliy translated, it runs thus: ** He spoke, and bending his 
^ sable brows', gave the awful n«d ; while he shook the celestial 
^ locks of his immortal head) all-Olympus was shakeiv" Mr* 
Pope translates it thu»: 

, . He spoke ; Mid awful bendi hit table browt». 
Shaket his ambroiial curls, and gives the nodf . 
The Vtamp of fate, sind sanction of a God. 
High heaTCB idth toembliof the dread dgnal Cooi^ 
And all Olfoipus to iti centre shook. 

The image is spread out, and attempted to be beautiful s 
but it is, in truth j weakened. The third line— *^ The stamp 
** of fete, and'sanctioir of a God,*^ is merely expletive j and in- 
troduced for no other reason but to fill up the rhyme ; for i< 
interrupts. the description, and clogs the image. For the same 
reason, out of mere compliance with the thyme, Jupjter is 
represented as' shaking his locks before he gives the nod',— 
" Shakes his ambrosid' curls, and gives thfc nod,'* which is trifl ing, 
and without imcftmng, 'Whereas, in the original, the^hair of 
his head shaken^ is thfe efie6t of* his nod, and makfes a happy 
picturesqtiexircumstance in the description.* 

The bteMness, frieedom, and variety of our Miank verse, is 
infinite^ more favourable than rhyme, to all kinds of Sublime 
poetry. The fullest proof of this is afForded by Milton; an 
author, whose gonitis led htm eminently to die Sublime. 
The whole first arid second books orParadise Lost, are con- ' 
tinned instances of it. Take only, for an example, the follow- ' 
ing noted description of Satan, after his fall, appearing at tht . 
kead of the ittfemal hosts r 

••••■••«*M.MM*M«MMMM«.*MM** HCf aboTC thc rest|^ . 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet lost 
. All her orisiaal hrightness, nor appcar'd 
Less than archangel ruln'd ; and the excess 
Of ^lery obscur*d : As when the su», new risen^ . 

*' See Webb on the Beauties of Poetry. . 
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liookt through tht boffMital alftyialft 
Shorn of hit beams ; or, from bchUi4 the mo«w 
In dim ecUpw, ^sastroiu cwUlght Aedt 
On bUf the nations, Md mkh feu of change 
Perpiczct monarehi. £>arhen'dfo,yctabQB« 
AboTe them all th' ardiang<L....i««....ti. 

Here concttr a variety of sourceftof theSublihie: The prio- 
cipal object eminent^ great ; a high superior nature, faUen 
indeed, but erecting itself against distress ; the graoadeur of 
the principal object heightened, by associating it with so noble 
an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this picture 
shaded with all those images pf change and trouble, of dark- 
ness and terror, which coincide so finely with. the Sublime 
emotion ; and the whole expressed inja style and versification,, 
easy, natural, and simple, but magnificent. 

I have spoken of simplicity and conciseness, as essentaal to 
Sublime Writing. In n^y general descriptionof it, I mentioned 
Strength, as another necessary requisite. Thestrengdiofde-> 
scription arises in a ^eat measure, from a simple conciseness i 
but, it supposes also something more ;. namely, a proper choice 
of circumstances in the description, so as to. exhibit the object 
in fts full and uu>st striking point of view» For every object 
has several faces, so to speak, by which it may be presented ta 
us, according to the circumstances with which we surrouxid it ; 
and will appear eminently SubUme^ or not^ in proportion as 
all these circumstances, are hs^pily chosen,, and ofaSidsUme 
kind» Here lies the great art of the writer ; and» indeed, the 
great difficulty of SuUime description^ If the description be 
too general, and divested of circumstances,^ the object a|4)earE 
in a fisdnt light ; it makes a feeUe impression, or no impression 
at all, on the reader. At the same time, if any trivial or im-^ 
proper circumstances are mingled^ the whoLe is degraded. 

A storm or tempest, for instance, is a Sublime object in nap' 
ture. But, to render it Sublime in description^ it is not enough^ 
either to ^ve us mere general expressions concerning the vio- 
lence of the tempest, or to describe its common vulgar effects,' 
in overthrowing trees and houses. It must be psunted with such 
circumstances as fill the mind with great and awfiil ideas. This 
is very happily done by Virgil, in the following passage i 
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Jfk Fmet^meSbanimboTuaklM ii0cce»c«niieft 
FalmizM. molitur dattz ; quo maxima mota 
Terri tremit ^ftifere fers ; 8c moRallacordft 
Fer gcntes hamlHt stravlt psvor t IIIe« flagranti 
Aat AdiOt ant Rhodopen, ant glta Cerasnla teto 

£T«iy circamstsmce in this ndUe deseription n Ae produc- 
tion of an imagination heated and astonished with the gntndear 
of the object, if there be any defect, it is in the words im* 
mediately following those I have quoted : ^^ Ingeminant Austri, 
^ et densissimus imber ;" where the transition is made too has- 
tily, I, am afraid, frcrm the preceding Sublime images, to a thick 
shower, and the blowing, of the south ngmd ; and shews* how 
difficult it f requenlty is, to descend wUh''grace, without seeming 
to falL 

The high importance of the rule which I have been now 
giving, concerning the proper chpice of circumstances, when 
description is meant to be Sublime, seems to me not to have 
been sufficiendy attended to. It has, however, such a founda- 
don in nature, as renders the least deflexion from it fataL 
When a writer is aiming at the beautiful only, his descriptions 
may have improprieties in them, and yet be beautiful still* 
Some trivial, or misjudged circumstances, can be overlooked by 
the reader ; they make only die difference of more or less ; the 
gay, or pleasing emotion, which he has raised, subsists stilL 
But the case is quite different with the Sublime. There, one 
trifling circumstance, one mean idea, is sufficient to destroy the 
whole charm. This is owing, to the nature of the emotion 
aimed at by Sublime descriptic», which admits of no medioc- 
rity, and cannot subsist in a middle state ; but must either highly 
transport us, or, if unsuccessful m die execodon, leave ui 

* The Fadier of the go49 his glory sbron4*f 
Involv*d in tempests, and a night of cloo4s ;. 
And from the middle daikness flashing oat. 
By fits he deals his fiery bolfs about. 
Barth feelathe -motions of her angry Oodr 
Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nbd| 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode. 
Deep horror seizes every human breasc ;. 
Their pride Isliumbled, and their fears eonfost % 
While he, from high his rolling thnnders throws* 
And fires the mountains with repcatedblows ; 
The ro^s are from their old foun^cioat rent, 
The. winds redouble, and. the.|;dat f|U|meat: Dim 1 9C> 
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greadjr disgusted and displeased. We jilif fit to rise akmg 

with the writer ; the imag^natioB b awakened, and pot upoa 

the stretch ; bat it requires to be supported ; and if^ in the 

midst of its efiorta, yoa desert it unexpectedly, down it comes 

wiA a'^ainful shock* When Miitoo, in has batde of die ang^, 

desmbes them as tearing up the mountains, and thr o win g 

them at one anodier : diere are, in his descripdmi, as Mr. 

Addison has observed, no circumstancfs but wbatave prc^ei:^. 

Sublime { 

From Ifcdr fomdatiMt loM'nfag to and fro. 
They plock'd the featedbiOs, with aUthdrloid. 
Hochfl, witen, woods ; and by the Ihaggy tops 
UpDftiiig. tore thcB ia tbdr 



Whereas Claudlan, in a fragment upon the wars of the ^ants, 
has contriTcd to render this idea of their throwing the inoun- 
tains, which is in Itself so grand, buriesquc, and ridiculous ; 
by this single circumstance, of one -of his giants with the 
mountain Ida upon his shoulders, and a river which flowed 
from the mountain, running down along the giant's back, as 
he hdd it up in that posture. There is a description too in 
Virgil, which, I thilik, is censurable, though iiilore slightly in 
this respect. It is that of the burning mountain iEtna; a 
subject certainly very proper to be worked up by a poet into 
a Sublime description : 

^^.^...^.Horrificls jQtta tonat MthSL rainils. 

lAterdBmque«tram pfotumplt ad atherm nabeni. 

Tor b foe fonaotem |>keo, & candenu faTUla; 

At toliitqae globot flammarum, Sc siden lambit. 

Isterdmn tcopulot, aTiiltaqae Yiacera montis 

Elegit eruetant, Uqiiefactaque saSaiab auras 

Cum gemitu glomerat^faodoque e»ttiiat imo.* Mm. iU. 5;i« 

r 

Here after several magnificent images, the poet concludes 
with personifying the mountain under this figure, " eractans 

• The port capaciont, and secure from wili>^ 
It to the foot ot thundering .ffitna join*d ; 
By turns a pitchy dond she rolls on tigb, 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly. 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick (he sky. 
Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 
And shiver'd by the force, come piece-meal down. 
Oft liquid lakes x>f burning sulphur flow, 
Fed from the fiery springs that boU below. Ditden. 

In this trtnslatidn of Dryden's.the debasing circnm^taocc to which I object in 
th* orJglntl, is, If ith protri^ty, omitted. 
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^ viscera cum gemitu," belching up h^s boweb^with a groan ; 
which, by likening the moimtsun to a sick or drunk person, 
degrades the majesty of the description. It is to no purpose 
to tell us, that the poet here, alludes to the faUe of the giant 
Enceladus lying under mount i£tna ; and that he Apposes 
his motions and tossings to have occasioned the fiery eruptions* 
He intended the description of a Sublime object; and ^ na- 
tural ideas, ndsed by a burning mountsdn, are infinitely more 
lofty, than the belchings of a giant, how huge soever. The 
debasing'^ffect of the idea which is here presented, will appear 
in a stronger light, by seeing what figure it makes in a poem 
of Sir Richard Blgckmore^s, who, through a monstrous perver- 
sity of taste, had chosen this for the capital circumstance in his 
description, and thereby (as Dn Arbuthnot humourously ob^ , 
ser\'esyin his Treatise, of die Art of Sinking) had represented 
the mountain as in. a fit of the cholic. 

•i I' •, 

^tnaiandaU the burning mQuntalni find 
Their kindled stores with infered storms of wind 
Blown up to r«gp»irpd soaring outcompUin, 
As torn with inward gripes, and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, they cast their dreadful yomit round. 
And with their melted bowels spread the grovnd. 

Such instances shew how much the Sublime depends upon. 
k just selection of circumstances ; aiid with how great care 
every circumstance must be avoided, which, by bordering in 
the least upon the mean, or even upon the gay or the trifling, 
alters the tone of the emotioQ. 

If it shall be now inquired. What are the proper sources 
of the Sublimed ]N|y answer is, That they are to be looked 
for every where iti nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, 
and figures, and rhetorical assistances, that we can expect to 
produce it. No : it stands cleslr, for the most part, of these 
laboured refinements of art. It must come unsought, if it 
come at all ; and be the natural oiflFspring of a strong ima» 
gination. 

Est Det» ia nobis ; agitante calesctmus illo. 

Wherever a great and awful object is presented in n-^ture, 
•r a very magnanimous and exalted affection of the human 
mind is displayed; thence, if you can catch the impression 
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strongly, and exhibit it warm and glowing^ you may draw the 
Sublime. These are its only proper sources* In jodgmg^ 
any striking beau^ in composition, whether it is, or is not^ 
|o be referred to this class, we must attend to the nature of the 
emotion which it raises ; and only^ if it be of that elevad^g, 
solemn, and awful kind, wluch distinguishes this feelings we 
can pronounce it Sublime. 

From the account which I have fpvtn of the nature of die 
^blime, it clearly follows, that it is an emotion which can 
never be long protracted* The mind, by no force of genius, 
can be kept, for any considerable time, so far raised above ]ti~ 
common tone ; but will, of course, relax into its ordinary sit- 
uation. Neither are the abilities of ai^ human writer saf* 
ficient to supply a continued run of unmixed Sublime concep- 
tions. The utmost we can expect is, that this fire ci im^gr- 
nation should sometimes flash upon us like lightning from 
heaven, and then disappear* In Homer and Milton, this ef- 
fulgence of genius breaks forth more frequendy, and with 
greater lustre, than in most authors. Shakespeare also rises 
often into the true Sublime. But no author whatever is Sub- 
lime throughout. Some, indeed, there are, who, by a strength 
and dignity in tiieir conceptions, and a current of high ideas that 
runs through the whole composition, preserve the reader's 
mmd always in a tone nearly allied to the Sublime ; for which 
reason they may, in a limited sense, merit die name of con^ 
tinned Sublime writers ; Boid, in this class, we may jusdy place 
Demosthenes and Plato. 

As for what is called the Sublime style, it is, for the most 
part, a very bad one ; and has no relation, whatever, to the 
real Sublime* Persons are apt to imagine, tiiat magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and a certain swelling kind of 
expression, by rising above what is usual or vulgar, contributes 
to, or even forms, the Sublime. Nothing can be more false. 
In all the instances of Sublime Writing, which I have given, 
nothing of this kind appears. " God said, Let there be light, 
* and there was light." This is striking and Sublime. But 
put it into what is commonly palled the Sublime style : " The 
*' Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent energy of a 
" single word, commanded the light to exist i^ and, as Boi* 
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leau lias well cbsenred, the styk indeed is ntsed, but Am 
tfa#ii|glic is fallen* In general, in all good writing, the Sublime 
lies in the thought, not in the words ; and when the dioug^ 
is truly noble, it wffl for the nost part, clothe itself in a na- 
tive dignity ^language. The Sublime, indeed, rejects mean, 
I0W9 or trivial expressions ; but it is equally an enemy to such 
as aiie ^turgid. The main secret of being Sublime, is to say 
great things in few and plain words. It would be found to 
hold, without exception, that the most SuUime authors are the 
simplefitt in their s^le ; and wherever you find a writer, who 
aibcts a nQ£>re than ordinary pomp and parade of words, and 
is always endeavouring to magnify his subject by epithets, there 
you may immediately auspect, that, feeble in sentiment, he is 
studying to support himself i>y mere expression. 

The same un&vourable judgment we must pass, on all that la* 
boured apiparatus with which some writers introduce a passage^ 
or dteacription, which they intend shall be Sublime ; calling on 
their readers to attend, invoking their muse, or breaking fourth 
into general, unmeaning exclamations, concerning the greatness, 
terribkness, or majesty of the object, which they are to describe. 
Mr. Addison, in hb Campaign, has fallen into an error of thii 
kind, when about to describe the batde of Blenheim. 

But ! O my Muse ! what nsmbera wUt tbon find 
To •teg the ftirtaut troopiin tettUeJoinM ? 
. MclUnkf, I hctr tbe drum's tmauto iom tonnd. 
The victor*! fthouu* aad dyteg sromt, coDfonnd ; ftc. 

Xntroducti<ms of this kind, are a forced attempt in a writer^ 
to spur up'himself, and his reader, when he finds his imagina* 
tion flagging in vigour. It is like taking artificial spirits in 
order to supply the want of such as are natural. By this ob* 
servation, however, I do not mean to pass a general censure 
on Mr. Addison's Campaign, which, in seveiy places, is far » 
from wanting merit ; and iii particular, the noted comparison ' * 
of his hero to the angel who lidti in the whirlwind anddi* 
rects the storm, is a truly Sublime image. 

The faults opposite to the Sublime are chieflyjtwo : the Frigid, 
tod the Bombast. The Frigid consists, in degrading an objectt 
or sentiment, which is Sublime in itself, by our mean concep- 
tjion of it i or by our weak, low, and childish description o' it. 
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This betrays entire absence, or at least great poverty of geaids* 
Of this, there are abundance of examples, and these commented 
upon with much humour, in the Treatise on the art of Sioking*, 
in Dean Swift's works ; the instances taken chiefly from Sir- 
Richard Blackmore. One of these, I had occasiqn already to 
give, in relation to mount iEtna, and it were needless to pro- 
duce any more. The Bombast lies, in forcing an ordinary or 
trivial object out of its rank, and endeavouring to raise it into 
the Sublime jor, in attempting to exalt a Sublime object beyond 
all naturd and reasonable bounds. Into this error, which 19 
but too common, writers of genius may sometimes fsdl, by un- 
luckily loosing sight of iht true point of the Sublime. Tliis is. 
also called fustian, or rant. Shakespesure, a great, but incorrect 
genius, is not unexcepdonaUe here. Diyden and Lee^ in their 
tragedies, abound with it. 

, Thus far of the Sublime 5 of which I have treated fully, be- 
cause it is so capital an excellency in fine writing, and because 
clear and precise ideas on this head are, as far as I know, not 
to be met with in critical writers. 

. Before concluding this Lecture, there is one observation 
which I choose to make at this time; I shall make it once for all, 
and hope it will be afterwards remembered. It is with respect, 
to the instances of faults, or rather blemishes and imperfections, 
which, as I have done in this Lecture, I shall hereafter con- 
^ tinue to take, when I can, from writers of reputation. I have 
not the least intention thereby to disparage their character in 
the general. I shall have other occasions of doing equal justice 
to their beauties. But it is Ho reflection on any human per- 
formance, that it is not absolutely perfect. . The task would be 
much easier for me, to collect instances of faults from bad wri- 
ters^ But they would draw no attention, when quoted from 
,^ books which nobody reads. * And I conceive, that the method 
^ wmch I follow, will contribute more to make the best authora 
i be read with pleasure', when one properly distinguishes their 
\ beauties from their faults ; and is led to imitate and admire on- 
Ny^hatis worthy of imitation and admiration. 
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LECTURE V, 



BEAUTY , AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE. 



AS SuUimity constitutes at particular character of com- 
|)ositioB, and forms one of the highest excellencies of eloquence 
and of poetry, it was proper to treat of it at some length* It will 
not be necessary to discuss so particularly all the other pleasures 
that arise from Taste, as-some of them have less relation to our 
main subject. On beauty only I shdl make several observa* 
tions, both as tho subject is curious, and as it tends to improve 
Taste, and to^ discover the foundation of several of the graoea 
of description and of poetry.* 

Beauty, nextto Sublimity, lafforda, beyond doubt, the high* 
est pleasure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises, 
is verydistinguishable from that of Sublimity. It is of a calm- 
er kind .; more gende and soothing ^2 does not elevate the mind 
IK) much, but produces an ag^reeable serenity. Sublimit raises 
a feeling, too violent, as I showed, to be lasting ; the pleasure 
arising from Beauty admits of longer contmuance. It extends 
also to a much greater variety of objects tiian Sublimity ; to a 
variety indeed so great, that the fee^ngs which Beautiful ob- 
jects produce, differ consideraUy, not in degree only, but 
also in kind, from one another. Hence, no word in the Ian- 
guage is used in a more vague signification than Beauty. It is 
supplied to almost every external object that pleases the eye, or 
the ear ; to a great number of the graces of writing ; to 'many 
dispositions of the mind ; nay, to several objects of mere abstract 
science. We talk currentiy of a beautiful tree or flower ; a 

beautiful poem ; a beautiful character ^ and a beautiful theo- 
rem, in mathematics. . 

r 

* See Hutcliinfoii*t Enquiry coneeratof Beauty tnd Virtue.— Gerard on 
Taate, ckap. iii.»-Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful— Element! of jCrlticiliDy chap. IU«— Spectatpr» toL Ti*— £f say on tht 
FleasU(«tofTaitf. 
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Hence we may easily perceive^ that, among so great a variety 
of objects, to find out some one quality in which they sJl agree, 
and which is the foundation of that agreeable sensation they 
all raise, must be a very diffici^t, if not, more probably, a vaia 
attempt* Objects, denominated Beautiful, are so different, as 
to please, not in virtue of any one quality conmion to them all, 
but by means 6f several different principles in human nature* 
The agreeable emotion which they all r^se, is* somewhat of 
the same nature ; and therefore, has the common name of Beau- 
ty given to it ^ but it is raised by different causes. 

Hypothesis, however, have been franted by ingenious men. 
Tor assigning the fundamental quality of Beauty in aQ objects* 
In particular, Uniformity amidst Variety, has been insisted ob 
as this fbndametital quality* For Ae Beauty of many figures, 
I admit that diis accounts in a satis&ctory manner. But when 
we endeavour to apply this principle to Beautiful objects of 
some other kind, as to Colour^ for instance, or Motion,^e shall 
soon find that it has no place* And even in external figured 
objects, it does not hold, that their Beauty is in proportion to 
their mixture of Variety with Uniformity ; seeing many please 
vs as highly Beautiful, which have almost no Variety at all ; 
and others, which are various to' a degree of intricacy* Laying 
systems of this kind, therefore, aside, what I now propose is, to 
]give an enumeration of several of those classes of objec|:s in 
which Beauty most remarkably appears ; and to point out, as 
iar as I can, the separate principles of Beauty in each of them. ^ 

Colour affords, perhaps, the simplest instance of Beauty, and 
therefore the fittest to begin Vith. Here, neither Variety, nor 
Uniformity, nor any other principle that I know, can be assign- 
ed, as the foundation of Beauty* We can refer it to no other 
cause but the structure of the eye, which determines us to re- 
ceive certain modifijcations of the rays of light with more pleasure 
than others. And we see accordingly, that, as the organ of sen-' 
sationvaries in different persons, they have theirdiffcrent favourite 

colours. It is probable, that association of ideas has influence, 
in some cj»es, on the pleasure which we receive from colours. 
Green, for instance, may appear more beautiful, by being connect- 
ed in our ideas with rural prospectsand scenes ; white^ with inno- 
eence ; blue, with the serenity of the sky. In4ependent of asso- 
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tiations <>f thifi kind, ^ that we can farther observe concerning 
colours is, diftt thos^ chosen for Beauty are, generally, delicate, 
tatheir than glaring* Such ate those paintings with which na- 
ture hiftk ornamented ^me of her WoTkd, and which art strives 
in vain to imitate ; as the feathers of several kinds of birds, the 
leaves of flowers, .and the fine variation of colours exhibited 
by the sky at the rising and setting of the tan. These present 
to us the highest instanced of the Beauty of colouring ; and have 
accordingly been the favourite subjects of poetical description 
in all countries* 

From Colour W^ proceed to Figure, which opens to ua forms 
of Beauty ttu^^ complex and diversified. Regulaiity first oc- 
curs to be noticed as a source of Beauty. By a regular figure, 
is meant, one which we pereeive to be formed according to 
some certain rule, and not left arbitrary, or loose, in the con- 
struction of ita parts. Thus, a circle, a square, a triangle, or 
a hexagon^ please the eye, by their regularity, as beautiful fi- 
gures* We must not^ hoWever, conclude, that siX figures please 
in proportion to their regularity ; or that regularity is the sole, 
or the chief, fomidation of Beauty in figure. On the contrary, 
a certain graceful variety is found to be a much more powerful 
principle of Beauty ; and is therefore studied a great deal more 
thatr regularity, in aH works that are designed merely to please 
die eye. I am, indeed, inclined to think, that. regularity ap- 
pears beaudful to us,, chiefly, if not only, on account of its sug- 
gesting the ideas of fitness, propriety, and use, which have al- 
ways a greater connexion with orderly and proportioned forms, 
than with those which appear not constructed acdording to any 
ecrtsun rule. It is clfear, that nature, who is undoubtedly the 
most gij^ceful artist, hath,, in all her ornamental works, pursued 
variety, with ap apparent neglect of regularity. Cabinets, doors^ 
and windows, are made after a regiular form, in cubes and par* 
idlelogratns, with exact proportion of parts : and by being so 
formed they please the ejrejfor this good reason, that, being 
works of use, they are by such figures, the better suited to the 
ends for which they were designed.^ But plants, flowersy and- 
leaves are full of variety and diversity.. A straight canal is anr 
insipid figure j in comparison of the meanders. of rivers- Cones^ 
aad pyramids are beautiful ; but trees jiowbg in their natural 
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wildness, are infinitely more beautiful than when trimmed intiiL 
pyramids and cones« The apartments of a house must be re- 
gular in their disposition, for the conveniency of its inhabitants ; 
but a garden, which is designed merely for Beauty, would be 
exceedingly disgusting, if it bad as much uniformi^ and order 
in its parts as a dwelling-house. 

Mr; Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, has observed, that 
figures bounded by curve lines are^ in general, more beautiful 
than those. bounded by straight lines, and angles. He pitches 
upon two lines, on which, accorcUng to him, the Beauty of 
figure principally depends ; and he has illustrated and support- 
ed his doctrine^ by a surprising number of instances. The one 
is the Waving Line, or a curve bending backwards and for- 
wards, somewhat in die form c^ the letter S. This he calls the 
Line of Beauty ; and shews how often it is found in shells, 
flowers, and such other ornamental works <^ nature ; as is- 
common also in the figures designed by painters and sculptors, 
for the purpose of decoration. The other Line, which he calls 
thp Line of Grace, is the former waving curve, twisted round 
some solid body. The curling worm of a common jack is one 
of the instances he gives of it. Twisted pillars, and twisted 
horns, also exhibit it. In all the instances which he mentions. 
Variety plainly appears to be so material a principle of Beauty, 
that he seems not to err much when he defines the art of draw- 
ing pleasing forms, to be the art of varying welL For the 
curve line,, so much the favourite of painters, derives, accord* 
ing to him, its chief advantage, from its perpetual bending and 
variation from the stiff regularity of the straight line.. 

Motion furnishes another source of Beauty, distinct from 
Figure. Motion of itself is pleasing ; and bodies in motion 
are^ ^^ casteris paribus,'' preferred to those in rest. It is, how- 
ever^ only gentle motion that belongs to the Beautiful ; for 
when it is very swift^ or very forcible, such as that of a torrent, 
it partakes of the Sublime. The motion of a bird gliding 
throiigh the air, is extremely Beautiful ; the swiftness with 
which lightning darts through the heavens,, is magnificent and 
astonishing. And here, it is proper to observe, that the sensa- 
tions of Sublime and Beautifid are not always distinguished by 
very distant boundaries ; but are capable, in several instanceait 
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of approaching towards each other. Thus a smooth ruimiog 
stream, is one of the most Beautiful objects in nature : as it 
sirells gradually into a great river, the Beautiful, by degrees, is 
lost in the Sublime. A young tree is a Beautiful object; a 
spreading ancient oak, is a venerable and a grand one. The 
calmness of a fine morning is Beautifvil ; the universal stillness 
of the evening is highly Sublime. But to returu to the Beauty 
of^ motion, it will be found, I think, to hold very generally, 
that motion in a straight line is not so Beautiful as in an un- 
dulating waving direction ; and motion upvuurds is, commonly 
too, more agreeable than motion downwards. The easy curl- 
ing motion of Q^me and smoke may be instanced, as ^n object 
singularly agreeable : and here Mr. Hogardi's waving line re- 
curs upon us as a principle of Beauty. That artist observes 
very ingeniously, that all the common and necessary motions 
for the business of life, are performed by men in straight or 
plain lines: but that all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in waving lines : an observation not unworthy 
of being attended to, by ail who study the grace of gesture and 
action. 

Though Colour, ^ Figure, and Motion, be separate principles 
of Beauty ; yet in many beautiful objects they all meet, and 
thereby render the Beauty both greater, and more complex. 
Thus, in flowers, trees, animals, we are entertained at once 
with the delicacy of tiie colour, with the gracefulness of the 
figure, and sometimes also with the motion of the object. 
Although each of tiiese produce a separate agreeable sensation, 
yet they are of such a similar nature, as readily to mix and blend 
in one general perception of Beauty, wluch we ascribe to the 
whole object as its cause : . For Beauty is always conceived by 
us, as something residing in the object which raises the pleasant 
sensation ; a sort of glory which dwells upon,, and invests it. 
Perhaps the most complete assemblage of Beautiful objects that 
can any where be found, is presented by a rich natural land- 
scape, where there is a sufficient variety of objects : fields in 
verdure, scattered trees and flowers, running water, and ani* 
mals grazing. If to these be joined, some of the productions 
of art, which suit such a scene ; as a bridge with arches over 
a river, smoke rising from cottages in the midst of trees, and 
the distant view of a fine building seen by the rising sun ; we 
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then enjoy, in the highest perfection, that gay, cheerful, axid 
placid sensation which characterises Beau^. To have an eye 
and a taste formed for catching the peculiar 'Beauties of such 
scenes as these, is a necessary requisite for all who attempt po- 
etical description. 

The Beauty of the human countenance is more conyleac 
than any that we have yet considered. It includes the Beauty 
of cdour, arising from the delicate shades of the complexion* 
and die Beauty, of figure, arising from tiie lines whidiforiQ 
the different features of the face. But the chief Beauty ci 
the co]untenance depends upon a mysterious expression, which 
it conveys of the qualities of the mind ; of good sense, or 
good humour ; of sprightliness, omdour, benevolence, sensibility, 
or other amiaUe dispositions. How it comes to pass, that a 
certain conformation of features is connected iti om- idea with 
certain moral qualities ; whether we are taught by instinct, or 
by experience, to form this connexion, and to read the mind 
in the countenance ; belongs not to us now to inquire, nor is 
indeed easy to resolve. The fact is certain, and acknowledged^ 
tiiat what gives the human countenance its most distinguishing 
Beauty, is what b called its expression ; or an image, which it 
is conceived to shew of internal moral dispositions. 

This leads us to observe, that there are certain qualities of 
tiie mind which, whether expressed in the countenance, or by 
words, or by actions, always raise in us a feeling similar to 
that of Beauty. There are two great classes of moral qualities ; 
one b of the high and die great virtues, which require extra-^ 
ordinary efforts, and turn upon dangers and sufferings; as 
heroism, magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and bontempt 
of deatii. These, as I have observed in a former Lecture, ex- 
cite in the spectator an emotion of Sublimit and Cirandeur* 
The other class is generally of the social virtues, and such as 
are of a softer and gender kind ; as compassion, mildness^ 
friendship, and generositj^ ,These raise in die beholder a sen- 
sation of pleasure, so much akin to that produced by Beautiful 
external objects, that, though of a more dignified nature, it 
4nay, without impropriety, be classed under the same head. 

A species of Beauty, distinct from any I have yet mentioned, 
arises from design or art ; or^in other words, from the percep- 
tion of means being adapted to an end ; or the parts of any 
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thiDj^ being well fitted to answer the design of the whole. When, 
in c^Hisidering the structure of a tree or a plant, we observe, how 
all theparts, the roots, the stem, the bark, and the leaves, are suited 
to the growth and nutriment of the whole : much more when 
we survey all the parts and members of a living animal ; or 
when we examine any of the curious works of art ; such as a 
clock, a ship, or any nice machine ; the pleasure which* we hav« 
in the sumrey, is wholly founded on this sense of Beautyw It 
is altogether different from the perception of Beauty produced 
by Colour, figure,^ variety, or any of the causes formerly men* 
' tioned. When I look at a watch, for instance, the case of it, 
if finely engraved, and of curious workmanship, strikes me as 
beautiful in the former sense ; bright colour, exquisite polish^ 
figures finely^raised and turned. But when I examine the con« 
struction of the spring and the wheels, and praise tli« Beauty of 
the intemal machinery ; my pleasure then arises wholly from 
the vi«w of that adn^irable art, with which so many various and 
complicated parts are made to unite for one purpose. 

This sense of Beauty, in fitn^s and design, has an extensira 
influence over many of our ideas. It is the foundati()n of the 
Beauty which we discover in the proportion of doors, windows, 
arches, pillars, and all the orders of architecture. Let the or>^ 
namients of a building be ever so fine and elegant in themselves^ 
vet if they interfere with this sense of fitness and design, they 
lose their Beauty, and hurt the eye, like disagreeable objects. 
Twisted columns, for instance, are undoubtedly ornamental ; 
but as they have an appearance «f wcakxiess, they always dis- 
please when they are made use of to support any part of a build- 
ing that is massy, and that seems to require a more substan- 
tial prop. We cannot look upon any work whatever, without 
beiiig led, by a natural association of ideas, to think of its end 
and design, and of course to examine the propriety of its parts, 
b relation to this design and end. When their propriety i« 
dearly discerned, the work seems always to have some Beauty' ; 
Jbut when there is a total want of propriety, it never fails of ap- 
pearing deformed. Our sense of fitness and design^ therefore, 
is so powerful, and holds so high a rank among our perceptions, 
as to regulate, in a great measure^ our other ideas of Beauty : 
An observation which I the rather make, as it is of the utmost 
importance, that all who study composition should carefully* 
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fLttend to it* For, in an epic poem, a filstoiy, an bratibn, or 
wxyvroA of g^ius, we always require, as 'We do in other works, 
of fitness, or adjustment of means, to the end which lh6 iitcAtdr 
is supposed to have in view. Let his descriptions bfe ever so 
rich, or his figures ever so elegant, yet, if they are out of place, 
if they are not proper parts of that whole, if they suit not the 
main design, they lose all their beauty ; nay, from Beautie!^ 
they are converted into Deformities. Such power has our 
sense of fitness and congniity, to produce a total transforma** 
tion of an object whose appearance otherwise would have Been 

Beautiful. 

After having mentioned so many various species of Beauty, 
it now only remains t6 take notice of Beauty as it is applied ta 
vrriting or discourse ; a term commonly used in a sense alto- 
gather loose and undetermined. For it is applied to all that 
pleases, either in style or in sentiment, from whatever principle 
diat pleasure flows ; and a Beautiful poem or oratibn means, 
in common language, no other than a good one, or one welf 
composed. In diis sense, it is plain, the word is altogether in- 
definite, and points at no particular species or kihd^of Beauty. 
There is, however, another sense, somewhat more definite, in 
which Beauty of writing characterises a particular manner ; 
when it is used to signify a certain grace and amenity in the turn 
either of style or sentiment, for which some authors have been 
peculiarly distinguished. • In this sense, it denotes a manner 
neither remarkably Sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor un- 
commonly sparkling! but such as raises in the reader an emo- 
tion of the gentle placid kind, similar to what is raited by the 
contemplation of Beautiful objects in nature ; which neither lifts 
the mind very high, nor agitates it very much, but diffuses over 
the* imagination an agreeable and pleasing serenity. Mr. Ad- 
dison is a writer altogether of this character ; and is one of the 
most proper and precise examples that can be given of it. Fen- . 
clon, the author of the adventures of Telemachus, m^y be 
given as another example. Virgil too, though very capable 
©f rising on occasions into the Sublime, yet, in his general 
manner, is distinguished by the character of Beauty iid Qrace 
rather than of Sublimity. Among orators, Cicero has more of 
the Beautiful than Demosthenes, whose genius led him wholly 
towards vehemence and strength^ 
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. This muc& it is sufic^ei^t to have said lyxm the subject of 

. Beauty. We have traced it through a variety of forms ; as next 

to SubUmit}^, it is the most copious source of the Pleasures of 

. Taste ; and. as the consideration of the different appearances^ 

and principles of Beauty, tends to the improvement of Taste in 

inany.Buloccts* 

. . Bjot it ia not only by aj^aring under the forms of Sublime or 
Beautiful, tbfit^pbjecta delight the imagination. From several 
other principles also, they derive their power of giving it 
pleasure. 

. Novelty, for instance, has been mentioned by Mr. Addison^ 
and by eveay writer on .this 8u!>ject. An object which has na 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or new, by 
means of this quality alone, produces in the mind a yivid and 
vxk agreeable emotion* Hence that passion of curiosity, whidi 
I^evails so generally among mankind. Objects and ideas which 
have been long familiar, make, too; faint an impression to give 
an agreeable exercise to our faculties. New and strange objects 
Touse the mind from its dprmsmt state, by giving it a quick and 
pleasing impulse. Hence, in a fgcesLt measure, the entertain- 
ment afforded us by fiction and .romance. The emotion rais- 
ed by Novelty is of a more lively and pungent nature, than 
that produced by Beauty ; but much shorter in its continu., 
snce. For if the object have in itself no charms to hold our 
attention, the shining gloss thrown upon it by Novelty soon 
wears off. 

< Besides Novelty, Imitation is another source of Pleasure ta 
Taste. This givjes rise to what Mr. Addison terms, the Ser 
condary Pleasures of Imagination : which form, doubtless, a y exy 
extensivCv clasSf For a}l Imitation affords some pleasure ; not 
only the Imitation of beautiful or great objects, by recalling 
the .original ideas of Beauty or Grandeur which such objects 
themselves exhibited; but even objects which have neither 
Beauty nor Grandeur, nay, some which are terrible or deform- 
ed, please us in a secondary or represented view. 
The Pleasures of Melody and Harmony belong also to Taste, 
liere is no agreeable sensation we receive either from Beauty 
' 'imity,. but. what is capable of being heightened by the 
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jMnr^f of inusicd toulid. flt6hdt ihi delist of ^blSflfiri tivln^ 
lllifB ; and eveh of die Aiore cofieedied and Itibstt nleasid^ c» 
proiie* Wit, ttuihburi and Riditulfc likewise opett A tarie^ 
of Pleasures to Taste^ c^bite distinct fn>m aily tKat \^ havfe ^ 
cdnftldiel-ed* 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any ftHhCt tt6 i\A* 
Jfett of the Pledsur^ df TAfete. I have opened iottie ctf the 
^netal principles ; it in titne no# tx> make tha l^l^licaldoto vH 
^ur chief subject. If the qUesdbd be put> Td what dsM ef 
diose Pleasures of Taste which I have enumerated, thatPle^-^ 
nMtt is to be refetred. Which we receive from poetry, eloquetice^ 
w fine il^riting I My answer ia, Not to any one, but to thena 
alL Thi^ singular advanitage, writiiig and dibcouirse possesa^ 
^tm they ^ncbmpas» to lat^ a»d rith a field On all side^ai^ 
have poWet to exhitnt, in great perfectiott^ mot a single set t>f 
libjactstiDfy', but almost the whole of those which give Pleasure 
Ho Ta^te ^d ttnaginaUob ; Whether thaft Pfeaamre sdise fh>laii 
Siihliinity,fn>m Beaufy in its ^^rent fcmns, from l)eugh, audi 
Xrt, ffom Moral Sentiment, frbm Notvehy, from HarmottJ)^^ 
fi^m Wit, Itiuhour, ahd RMicUle. Tb whiehsoev^l* of dieMs 
Ae peculiar bent of a persoh'b ^aste lies, ftoito some writer * 
other, he has it always inhi& po^et fo receiVt the gti&tificatiob 
ofit "^ 

Now tUs high power wfiidi doqui^ce arid peelfy poaifeiil^ 
tf supplying Taste and Imaginatian with sudk a wid^ eirdfe 
of Pleasures, they derive idtogether from their having a j; fc < t t tf 
eapacify of tmftsrtiott an!d Descriptioti than is posisesated by any *" 
othe^ art^ tK aU die means which human &gen(liity haa ccar^ 
trived for redffing the ixnagefs of real objects, «bd awi&%ilils|[^ 
By representation, similar emotion to those wMdh sM Yl&^ 
ly the origilnai, none is so f\dl and esttensiVe afii that whidi ia 
executed by words and '#Yi&%. Tlnrotlgh di6 assisMice (df tMs 
happy invendoh^ there is JtoAiHg, tMkfr IfSi ^ ftitmtf c^ 
Akbral World, but What caen be teptteentted did iM befol^i 
Hxe mind, in colours very stk^iig and livdyw Hdbc^ it % 
usual aihong cridcsd Winters, to sipeak of disdou^as "ttit diief 
of atB the imkativ^ dr^iificftic arts; they tcmipta^ It WitI 
painting aafni widi scuiptvft*e, and hi many respe^^fa prefdt JC 
justly before thenu 
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TkU %^ irtf £m iotrddticpil ^ Aristotk In Ms Poetica i 

Mid since his time, has acquired a general currency among 
modern 8Uth0ni» Sut m it h ^ aonHiiueDce to introduce 
as much pr^^idm as pposibte i^te eritW^al language, I mu^ 
c^erve, that this maimar of apMking ia not ^cpumtct Netr 
tber djacauritf in g^er^lt i^ pcietry in particular, can be caO« 
ed tdgr^r imif^vp avts^ W^ m^i disiingui^ betwiit 
Imitation ani JH^^riptmiy wbiph are id#as that should ane 
he ronfound<A Iroitation ia p^rfovmed by means of fomewhat 
that has a natural Ukepeaa^d rea£ix\bbnce to the thing imital^r 
ed,andof consequence ia ynd^rstood by all : juich M^e aintuaa 
and pictures. Description, again, is the raising in the mind 
|he conpeption of an object by fnea^is of some aijb;t|rary pr 

mstiumi fymk^f uncj^tgoicji oi^Iy by tb<^ who sgr^ in tb^ 

InstitutioB eftbem ; such are wards and writing.. Words havj^ 
RP mtmi resei^>l§iRC^ to the i4ea5 pr pl^j^f^s lybJpb theyvp 
employed to signify i but a s|pMc or a picture has a nat? 
urpl likeness to die ori^nal. And therefore Imitation an<f 
pjp^criptipn 4iflGer ep|i^^^:^yy b^ ^ir n^twr^ ifom ^<^ 
adiar. 

As fj^^ ii^c^d^ as % ppet or ahistopan int^duce^intoh^ 
fcpf Jc i^pp w* fW:p^y spie^^lwg ; ai>4 by *£ wprds >vbj^ b^ 
ipta into liiair moutbs^ re{Mr(Ma|its tiit diacourse wblditfaey. 
might be supppsed to hpjid ; . so fi|r his art nia^ paore accurate-- 

iy b^ f:!s!hi lmt9U¥^'r ^4lbi3 is th^ casp '^ d^4^%q.mf^ ^Jft^ 
^idoa. But in Narradva or.DescripliF« woiita, itcanwiA 
np propriety b^ p^ed §9, \yiu), fQr instance^ wpul.d cajl Vir- 
^' s Qe»crip(U(^ : oif a toa»]Kest, in tbi^ &r8(t Mmi^y ^^ Imitajtion. 
of a storm? If we heard of the Imitation of abatde,. we might 

mmikt^^mlf^Qf m^mf^M4f Q^ repr^s^tatjon of a bat' 
tie OA: the stage, hue would never a^rehend, that i^ meant one 
of HomerV Descriptions in the Iliad» I admit^ atthe same 
time, that Imitation and Description agree in* their principal ef- 
fect, of recalling by external signs die ideas of things which- 
we do not see. But though in this they coincide^ yet it 
ihould not. be forgotten, that the terms themselves are not. 
syaonimous;, that ithey import different means of. effecting « 
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the same end ; and of course male' diffiercntimprefitsioiis on 
themind.^ , . . - 

Whether we consider Poetry in particuIsQ-, and Discourse in 
general, as Imitative or Descriptive ; it is evident, tliat their 
whole power, in recalling the impressions of real objects is de- 
rived from the significancy of words. As their- excellency 
flows altogether from this source^ we must, in order to make 
way fpr'further inquiries, beg^n at this fountain head. I shall, 
therefore, in the next Lecture, enter upon the consideration of 
Language : of the origin, the progress, and construction of 
which I purpose to treat at some length* 



* Though in the ezecntion of particular partt , Poetry it certainly Dei cflptive 
rather than Imitative, yet there is a qoattfied lentein wUch Poetry, In the gene- 
rals nay be termed an ImitatiTc art« The tubject of the poet (aa Dr. Gerard hzM 
•hewn in the Appendix to hit Bitay on Taste) is intended to be an Imitation, not of 
things really existing, bnt of the course of nature ; that is, a feigned ttpresentadon 
of soch CYcnta, or such scenes, as tikovgh they never had a betng, yet might have 
existed « and which therefore, by thebr probability, bear a resemblance to nature. 
It was probably, in this sense, that Aristotle termed Poetry a mloietie art Hcnr 
Hr either the Imitation or the description which Poetry employf, la superior to 
the imitatlTe powers of Fainting' and Music, is wcU shewn by Mr. Harris, in hia 
Treatise on Music, Painting and Poetry. . The chief advantage which Poetry, or 
IMicourse in general, enjoys, is, that whereu, by the nature of his art, the painflnr 
is confined to the represeneatlon of a single moment^ writing and discoune caa 
trace a transaction through ita wholo pragrcsi. That moment, indeed, which the 
Rioter pitches upon for the subject of his pictarcfhc may be said to exhibit with 
more advantage than the poet or the orator; Saamuch aa he sets before us, In 
one view, all the miuute concurrent drcumstancea of the event which happen In 
ooe individual point of dme, as they appear in nature : while Oiscourse is obliged 
to exhiUt them in succession, and by means of a detail which is in danger of be- 
coming tedious, In' order to be clear; or If not te^aa, la In danger of being ob- 
aenre. But to that point of time which he haa chosen, the painter being cntlieif 
confined, he cannot exhibit various sugea of the same action or event; and he'ia 
aubjcct to this farther defect, that he can only exhibit objects as tbty appear to 
iSbc eye, and can very imperfectly delineate characters and sentiments, which are 
the noblest subjects of Imitation or Description. The ppwer of representlQg 
these with full advjtntage, gives t high laperlority to Discourse and Writing abofe 
all otlier imitative parts. 
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LECTURE VL 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 



HAVING finished my observations on the Pleasures 
of Taste, which were meant to be introductory to the principal 
subject of these Lectures, I now begin to treat of Language | 
which is the foundation of the whole power of eloquence* 
This will lead to a considerable discussion ; and there are few 
subjects belonging to polite literature, which more merit such 
a discnssicm. I shall first give a History of the Rise and Pro* 
gress of Language in severed particulars, from its early to its 
more advanced periods ; which shall be followed by a similaf 
Histoiy of Ae Rise and Progress of Writing. I shall next 
give some account of the Construction of Language, or the 
Principles of Universal Grammar ; and shall, lastly, apply these 
obser\^ations more particularly to the English Tongue*^ 

I V 1^ , L>aQgu^ge, in general, signifies the expression of our ideas.b j 
' certain a rticulate soundsl Nyhich are u^d as the signs of those 

I ideas. By articulate sounds, are meant those modulations of 

simple voice* or of .sound emitted from the thorax, which are 
formed by means of the mouth and its several organs, the teeth, 
the tongue, the lips, and t^e palate. How far there is any 
natui^ connexion between the ideas of the mind and the sounds 
emitted, will appear from what I am afterwards to offer But 
as the natural connexion can, upon any system, affect only a 

* See Dr. Adam Smith's Dissertation on the Formation oF Languages.— Trea« 
tise on the Origin and Progress of Language, in 3 ^Is.— Harris's Hermes, or a 
Philosophical Inquiry concerning L^ngui«e and Universal Grammar.— Sssal 
i ' sur rOcl^ine des Connoissances Humainesi par I'Abh^ Condillac— Principes 

' de Grammaire, par Marsais— Orammaire Generate & Raisonnde.— Trait^ de la 

[ Formation Mecbanlque des Langues,,par le President de Brosses.-*Discours snr 

rincgalit^ panni Ics Hommes, par Rousseaut— Orammaire Generale, par. 
Bcauzcc-^Prindpes de la Traduction, par fiatteuz.--Warburton's Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, vol. iii— Sanctii Minerva, cum notit Perizonii^— Les Vrait 
prlncipci de la Languc Prancoisci pyl'Abhe Girard* // ^ 
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small p«t of Ae fabric ofLaogiiage; die connexion between 
woids and ideas may, 'm flpicral» be oongidcfed as aibiuary and 
conveatioBal, owing to tbe agreement of men amcmglhena* 
•dres ; die dear proctf of wfaicb is, that different nations bavo 
different Languages, or a different set of articulate sounds^ 
which diey have chosen for conimumcating their ideas. 

This artificial mediod of communicating though we nour 
behold carried to the bi|^ie8t|)erfectiQ|i, Langt^age is become 
a vehicle by which the most delicate and refined emotions o£ 
one mind can be transmitted, or, if we majr so speak, transfused 
Into another. Not onhr are names given to all objects around 
IIS, by which means an easy and speedy inte rc ou rse is carried on 
for providing the necessaries of life, but aH the relations and 
differences among these objects are minutdy mariced, the invisi^ 
ble sentiments of the mind are described, die most abstract no» 
lions and conceptions are rendered intelligifale ; and all the ideas 
which science can discover, cm* imagination create, are knowa 
by their proper names. Nay, Language hat been carried s6 
fiir, as to be made an instrument of the moat refined luxury* 
Not resting in mere peisfncuity, we require onament also ; 
not satisfied with havingtfae conceptions of others made known 
to us, we make afurther demand, to have them so decked and 
adcmied as to entertain our fancy ; and dus demand, it is found 
veiy posnUe to gratify. In this state, we now find Languages 
In tfab state, it has been found among many nations for some 
Aousand years. The object is become fiuniltar ; and, like the 
expanse of the firmament, and, other great objects, which we 
are accustomed to behold, we behidd it without wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the first dawn of Language 
among men. Reflect upon the feeUe beginnings from whidt 
it must have arisen, and upon die many and great obstacles 
trhich it must have encountered in Its progress ; and you wit 
find reason for tbe highest astonishment, pa vieifing the heifj^ 
which it has now attained^ We admire several of tbe mren^ 
tfons of art ; we plume ourisives on some diseovems wUoh 
have been made in latter ages, servijig to advance knowledge^ 
and to render life eaadcmM^ ; we speaii^of them a» the boapl 
ef human reason. But certainly no invvntion is soatitlsd to 
any such degree of admiration as that ^f Language ; which^ 
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iiidistti it cdtt be coflftidst^ as tilmiiiiiil invisuliiiii at ilL 

lliiilk w£ the tirciHiMHttwes of .vumkiMl wken Langnagea ^y 
tegan to be feflmietb Tlity wcrt z waDdetfeg acanei^ rate I s^ \ 
so society amongtiiem ^teeftt £milier; aad the famHy aomety \ 
tao^'vvry kapeirfect, ai ifaB&r raednd <^ liviiigby kuntiBg or ^n) 






j^MMttiKge laMBt faa.^v atpivatjed tnem u'cquendy uiMiioiie aoo^ « iV;^ 
Iber* In tMiiitfaadeii,wtam 80 fliiich divided, SMldieki^ "^^ 
*aiii«e so rarei Htw codd any xmk aet of aottmb^ar words, bo 
gfeaendly lilted oft as the signs of Aeir ideas iSi^ipoaiBgdMft\^ 
a few, . "Wboiki «lttBic6 or aecessity direw togedier agreed hgr \ 
some means cqkm cMain stgaa, yet by wbat audorily coidd . \ 
ihsve fae j pf o p o gated ampi^ other tribes or f aaulies, so as (a ^^ 
iprendand groif up htte a Language? One wouki tUfdc, dal 
iatyrderCo say Isan|gttage fisLingsnd extending hscU^ ixeamuM \. 
Iwine been prevtoiisLy gantored together in considcTable miai- . 
htt% I adtiety oittst hawie heto dxeady iv adTsnoed ( and yet| v 
ORthe other fated^ dieresetais to hare beeti Aiabsoluts neces* |^ 
ai^ £arSpeeGl^ ft«fvimislto the fonM^oB of Society JPor^^ . s^ 
«(^ait bondeaidd any liilildtiKie of iheii be kept tbgeidier, ^ ^\ 
be inside to join ki the prosecutkm vi mj coamm Miteiie«|| \ 
Imtil once, 1^ the interventioa of Sp^oh, they coaldeoanasuRi 
bnate their wants and twlicatiopa to each otbferi«So that, ewier 
how 9oci^ ooidd form itself^ pitnmitaiy 4)6 Laagusgejier 
how words €o^H^^^se mto m Langai^gsv fwevteualy to &setet|r v 
Ssnaed, seem to be fioixits atteteled with eqtud dii^^ A6d \ 
wben \ve contider fiitfdMr, that curioiks analogy, whirii fieyafls >^ 
ioi Ae amstmctien ofibnosttdl LiAigtia^, sod disc de^ and <- ^ \ 
BiAtile lofgLC en "fMA diey mtt fooaded, Aficnkiss increase ^ v\ 
is miidiu^ VIS, en att hand^^^jdiattbape seeans t0 be bo smalt ':^ "^ 




for „ ^ 




But suppling htaigmfj^toiiK^ a Pi n ria a <» igiiial» we cm* 
not» faov^y, suppose, that a perfect ^jFtftem oi k was all at 
f^ cmt mwf t# man. ^ Itb^nwach ^more Mtmd|tothBk, that 
"'"TiUAml^rim Sti^vtipm^^iitlf fvM Lttaguage dswiited their 
litesesit'occasioafi ; letn^ingibem^ ts be did in odier tbisgS| tc|^ 
enlarge andinqiKovse icasthetrfatiMreiiiecessitiessbouId»e<|Ujre» 
Ccnieqiieaidy, those ficat ndboents of ^eech must b^^ve jbeeip 
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poor and narrow s and we are at full Ixbtrty to enquire in 
what manner^ and by what stepa^ Language advanced to the 
state in which we now find it. The history wkieh I am to give 
of this progress, will suggest several things, both curious ia' 
themselves, and useful in our future disquisitions* 
' If we should suppose a period before any words were invent- 
ed or known, it is clear, that men could have no other method 
of communicating to others what they felt, than by the cries 
of pas^on accompanied with such motions and gestures as wore 
farther expressive of passion. For these are Ae only signs which 
nature teaches all men, and which are understood by alL . One 
who saw another going into some place where he himself had 
been frightened, or exposed to danger, and who sought to warn 
his neighbour of the danger, could contrive no other way of 
doing so, than by uttering those cries, and making those ges* 
tures> which are the signs pf fear : just as two men, at this day^ 
wotild endeavour to make themselves be understood by each 
other, who should be thrown together on a desolate island, ig- 
norant of one another's Language. Those exclamations, there* 
fore, which by grammarians are called Interjections, uttered in 
a.strong and passionate manner, were, beyond doubt^ the first 
elements or beginnings of Speech. 

When more enlsffged communication became necessary, and 
names began to be assigned to objects, in what manner can we 
isuppose men to have proceeded in this assignkdon of names^ or 
invention of words i Undoubtedly, by imitating, as much as 
they could, the nature of the object which they named, i>y the 
sound of the name which they gave to it. As a pamter who 
would predent grass, must employ green colour ; so, in the 
beginnings of Language, one giving a name to any thing harsh 
and boisterous, would of course employ a harsh or boisterous 
sound. He could not do otherwise, if he meant to excite in 
the hearer the idea of that thing which he sought to name* 
To' suppose words invented, or names given, to things, in a 
manner purely arbitrary, without any ground or reason, is to 
suppose an eifect without a^ cause. There must have always 
been some motive which led to die assignation of one name 
rather than another*; and we can conceive no motive which 
would more universally operate upon men in their first efforts 
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fowar& Language, than a deiitc to p^nt by Speech, the object* 
which they named, in a n^uuuier more or less complete,' accord*- 
ing as the vocal iirgtmshad itfaithl^t powerto effect this iml<> 
tation. 

• Wherever objects were to be named, in which sotfhd, 'noise, 
or motion were concerned, the imitaiaon hy words was abund- 
antly obvious* Nothing was more notnnd, than to imitate^ 
fay the sound of the voice, the quality of the somd or poise 
vhich any external object made ; and to form its name ac^ 
e<M^ingly» Thus, in aU Languages, we find a multitude of 
words that are evidendy constructed upon this principie. A ' 
certain bird is termed die Cuckoo, from the 'sound which it 
emits. When one sort of wind is said to whutk^ and another 
to roar ; when a serpent is said to Am ; a fly to huz^ and falling 
timber to crash ; when a stream is said tojiow^ and hail to raP^ 
tie ; the ansdogy between the wofd and the thing signified it 
plainly discernible* 

In the names of objects which address the sight oidy, whera 
neither' noise nor motion are concerned, and stiD more in the 
terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to iaiL 
Many teamed men, however, have been of opinion, that though 
In sudi cases, it becomes more obscure, yet it is not altogether 
\ak ; but that throughout the radical words of all Languages, 
there 'may be traced some degree of correspondence with the ob« 
ject aigmfied. With regard to moral and inteUectual ideas, thejr 
remark, ifhat, in every Language, the terms significant of them,' 
lue derived from the names of sensiUe objects to which they 
m ccmcei^ed to be analogous ; and with regard to sensMe ob« 
Jcdts pertaining merely to sight, they remark, that their most 
distinguiahing qualities have certain r^ical sounds appropriated 
to die eitpression of them, in a great variety of Languages*' 
Stability, for instance, fluidity,holIowness, smoothness, gentle*' 
ness, violence, he they imajEj^ne to be painted by the sound of 
Certain letters or syllables, which have some relation to those 
different states of visible objects, on account of an obscure re«' 
semblance which tfce organs of voice are capable of assuming 
|t> suich external qualities/ By this natural mechanism^ they 
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imag^ dH Languages to hdvt been at first constixicted, iiii<l 
the roots of their capital wordft formecL* 
^ As fpr as this system is founded in truth, Language appeaxi» 
to be not altogether arbitrary in its origin. Among the ancient 
Stoic arid Hatbnic Philosophers, it was a question much agitata 
ed> ^' Utrum nominal rerum sint natura, an impositione i^^vrg* 
V 4trl 5 by which they meant, Whether words were merely ccmi- 
Tentsonal sytinbols ; of the rise of which no account could be 
l^t^n, except tiie pleasure of the first inventors of Language f 
or, Whether there was some principle in nature &at led to the 
"assignation of particular names to particular objects ^ and &08% 
•f the Platonic school favoured the latter opinion ?t 

* Tbe Atttbor who hat carried hU ipecaUtioQt on thli tabjeet the farth^ tr^ 
it the President Des Brosses, in his « Traite de la Formation Mechanique deft 
^ Latigues.'' Some of the radfcal letters or syHables which be supposes to car- 
ry this ezpressiYc power is mqsC known Laogtiages are, St, to signiff the ttabilfty 
or rest ; Fl. to denote fluency ; CI, a gentle descent : R, what relates to ra|»fd 
motion ; C, to cavity or hollowneBS, &c« . A centnry before his time, Dr. WaUUt 
10 hit Grammar of the Engliih Language, havl taken notice of these significant 
jroota» and represented h as a peculiar eieelleney of our Tongue, chafe, beyoad 
all others, it expressed the nature of the objects which it named, by employio|^ 
sounds sharper, softer, weaker, stronger, more obscure, or more stridulouStac- 
cttfdi&g «s tho idea which fa to be su^ested requires. He gi^es variaut ezam- 
liles. Thua, words^ fomitd upon St, always denote firmncsa Mid strength, juiidD- 
gous to the Latin //« ; as stand, stay, staff, stop, stout, steady, stake, stamp, stallion* 
stately. See. Words beginnihg with Str, Intimate violence force and energy, anaf* 
ogons to the Greek vr^^nvfit > as, strivej strength, strike, stripe, stress, iithiggle^ 
ittride, atreteb atrip, &e. Thr, imptica forcible motion; as throw, tlifob|tiirf»e» 
Uirovgh, threaten, thraldom. Wr, obloquy or distortion ; as, wiy, wreat, 
wreath, wrestle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, wrack, See. Sw, silent, agiu- 
tlon, or lateral motion ; as, sway, swing, swerve, sweep, swim. SI, a gentle tall 
«r less observable motion ; as, iBde, slip, sly, slit, slow, slach, aiing» ap»disalpa^ 
tion or expansion ; as, spread, sprout, sprinkle, split, spill, spring. Termin«tiona 
fn asb, indicate something acting nimbly and sharply; as, crash, gash, rash* 
Hash, lash, slash. Terminations in osb, something acting more obtusely Vind 
dully ; as» crush* brush, hush, gush, blush. The learned Aulbor produoef a 
great many more ezaniples of the same kind, which seem to leave no donbt, 
that the analogies of sound have had some influence on the formation of words. 
At the aame ti'm«. In all speculations of this kind, there Is so much rooMfor 
&Dcy to operate,, that they ought to be adopted with much caution in lbraiiiog«uf 
general theory.. 

t Vid. Ptat. in Cratyto. «< Nomina Tcrbaqne non poslta fortutto, sed qii»- 
(* dam vi & ratione naturae facta esse, P. Nigidiua in Grammaticls ComnUn* 
** tar Ha decet ; rem aane in philosophic dlssertatlonibtts celebrem. In eaaa 
•* rem nuilta argvsienta dicit, cnr videri poaslat verba esse natnralia, nagla 
«« qnauL arbltraria. For^ Iniquity cum dictmvs, metu qmdana oilt«onvenientea 
** cum ipsius Terbi demonstratione utimur, at labiaa aensim primorea emote*- 
•( ams, M ipixtttim at^c aniaaun porvo Tcrnun^ 3^ ad cot qaibuf conifrtno^ 
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, Thia. principle, however, of a natural rriation between wordi 
mxA objects, can only be a]qilied to Language bits most eim* 
pie and.pruikiitive state* Though in every Tongue, some re- 
inains of it^ as. I. have shewaabove, caa be traced, it were ut^ 
^erly in vain to search for it throughout the whole construcdon 
o{ any modem Language. As the multitude of terms increase 
la every nation, and the immense field of Language is fiHed jupv 
words, by a thousand fanciful and irregular methods of deriva^ 
4on an4 composition, come to deviate widely from the primitive 
.character of their ropts, and to lose all analogy or resemblance 
V^ sound to. the things sigtufied.. Indiis state we now find 
X.angi^ag^« Words, as we now employ them, taken; in the gen* 
eral, maybe considered as symbols, not as imitations; asarbitra^ 
ry, or instituted, not natural signs of ideak* But there Can be no 
doubt, I think, that Language, the nearer we remount to its rise 
Ikmong men, willbe found to partake more of anatural expression* 
As it could be originally formed on nothing but imitation, it 
would, in its primitive state, be more picturesque ; much more 
barren indeed, and narrow in the<;u*cl6 of its terms, than now ; 
but so far as. it went, more expressive by sound of the &ing 
^ignifi'ed. Tbifl, then, may be assumed as one character of the 
first state, or beginnings, of Language^ among every savago 
tribe* 

A sepond character of Language, in its earty state, is drawn 
from the makmer in which words were at first pronounced, or 
Uttered^ by men* ' Inteijections, I shewed, or passionate excla- 
mutioxis,. were the first elements of Speech* Men laboured to 
^omnMrnicatetheirHFeelings to one another, by those expressive 
■ cries and gestures which nature taught them# After words, 
/)r nai^s of objects, began to be invented, this mode of speak- 
ing, by natural signs, could not be all at once disused* F^ 
Language^ in its infancy,, must Have been extremely barren*; 
ajod there certainly was a period among all rude nations, when 
eonveTBation was carried on by a very few words, intermixed 

^•diMuaiir inteQdimiis. At contra com dicimut Nus^ ne<(«e profuso Intento* 
- ^- qse flatn Todsy n«que projectU labiit proiiiiDclainii» ; tfid et ipintum 6t ItblM 
'"'qoaii iocm notmet ipsos coercemus* Hoc 0t idem et |a eo q^od. dicisna9« 
^u Bl tg^ 9i mil Ite ii^#. Nam sievti cum adnuimui ft abnaimna, motuiqixo- 
** dam-illo Td eapitU » vcl ocvlorem, a natmra rci quam tigidficaey iioii^abhori«t» 
^ ita in hit Tocibos quasi gestus quidam. oris fc spirittts natnralts est. Sadom 
^ tii^eit ip Grxcil quoque vocibua quam esse in nostHs animadTertimtit." ~ 

A*.OjLLivs, Noct. AUic«i Ub» z* (npj^^ 
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with mMiy exdaiMtkuiB and eameflit gestures. The small stock 
of wcKrds which men as yetpoBsessed^ rendered these helps abso^ 
lately necessary for explaining their conceptions ; and rude, tttt- 
oultivated nxen^ not having always at hand even the few words 
which they knew, would nalairallyUxHirtomricethemselvea 
understood, by varying dieir tone of voice, and aecompanying 
their tx;aies with the most significant gesticulations they couldl 
make. At this day, when persons attempt to speak in any 
^Language which they possess imperfectly, . ^^y have recourse 
to all these supfdemental methods, in order to render themselves 
snore mtelligiUe* The plan too, according to which I have 
ahown, diat Language was originally constructed, upon resem- 
Uance or analogy, as far as was possible, to die thing signified^ 
would naturally lead men to utter their words with more em- 
|>hasis and force, as long as Language was a sort of painting 
liy meoBs of sound* For all those reasons th^ may be assumed 
«s a principle, that the pronunciation of the estfliest Languages 
'was accpmpanied with more gesticulataoQ, and with more and 
fpreater inflexions of v<nce, ihan whi^wenow use ; tiiere was 
snore action in it j and it was more upon a cryiagor singing; 
tone* 

To this manner of speadLuig, necessity first gave rise^ But we 
must observe, that, after this necessity had^ in agreat measure^ 
ceased, by Lanlguage becoming, in process of time, inore exr 
tensive and copious, the ancient manner of Speech sdll stdisnted 
among many ns^ions; and what had arisoi from necessi^, con- 
tinued to be used for ornament. Wherev^ there was muck 
^e sold vivacity in.the genius of nations, they werenaturattf 
inclined to a mode of cpmrersation which gratified the imag^^ 
nation so much; for, an imagination which is warm, isal'> 
ways prcme to throw both a great deal of action, and a variety 
of tones^ into discourse* Upon this principle. Dr. Waiburton 
accounts for so much speaking by action, as we find among the 
Old Testament prophets ; as when Jeremiah breaks the pot- 
ter's vessel) m sig^ of the people ; throws a book hsto the 
Euphrates ; puts on bonds and yokes ; and carries out his 
household stuff; all which, he imagines might be significatit 
modes of ejcpression, very natural in those ages, when men 
inrere accustomed to explain ^mtelves so much by actions 
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moA nestures. hx like xbamer, amoBg the aordieni Ameriooft 
tribes^ certain modons aad actiooB were found Id be mudi 
tued as explaiHttory of their meaniog^ on all their great oo^ 
Ofiiotia of intercourse wtdi each other ; and by the^belta and 
atringg of wampum, which thejr gave and received,' the^ 
were accustomed to declare their meaning, as much, as bjr 
Ifaeir discourses. 

With regard to infi^sdons of voice, these are so natural, tfiat 
to some natsoDS^ it has appeared easier to express different ideas, 
by varying the tone with which diey pronounced the same 
word, tban to contrive words for all dieir ideas* This is the 
practioe of die Chinese in particular. The number of words 
Ia their Language is said not to be great ; but, in speaking, diey 
vary each of their words on no less than five different tones^ 
by wbidi they make the same word signify five different things* 
This must give a great appearance of music or singing to theif 
Speedk For diose inflexions of voice which, in the infancy 
of Language, were no more than harsh or dissonant cries, must, 
as Liaaguage graduidly polishes, pass into more smoodi and mu- 
sical sounds ; and henoe is formed, what we cidl,d\e Prosody of 
a Laiiguage. 

It is remarksd)Ie, and deserves attention diat, bodi in the 
Greek and Roman Languages, diis musical and gesticulating pro* 
nunciatiott was retained in a very hig^ degree. Without hav* 
ing attended to this, we shall be at a loss in understanding several 
passages of the classics, which rdate to the public speaking, and 
die theatrical entertocnments, of the ancients. It appears from 
inany circumstances, diat die prosody bodi of die Greeks and Ro- 
mans, wais carried much farther dun ours ; or that they spoke 
with more and stronger inflexttons of voice than we use. The 
quaixtity of th^ir sylkdbles was much more fixed than in any of 
die modem Languages, and rendered much more sensible to the 
.ear in pronouncing diem. Besides quantities, or the difference 
of short and long,aocents were placed upon syllables, the acute, 
.grave, ami circumflex ; the use of which accents we have now 
iOidrely lost,hut whkh, we know, determined the speaker's voice 
Jto rat^orfaU. Our modem prommciadon must have ap- 
peared to them alifdess monotony. Hie declamation of their 
omtorsf and die jMtmunciatbn of their actors upon the stage, 
approad^d Co the nature of recitadve in music ,- was capable 
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of bebg'marked in notes, and stqyported with instmments ; as 
fcveral learned men have fully proved* And if this was the 
case, as they have shewn, among the Romans, the Greeks, it 
is. well known, were still a .more muairal people tha^ the Ror 
vums, and carried their attention to tone and pronunciatioai 
inujph farther in every public exhibition. Aristotle, in hi» 
Poetics, opnsiders the music of Tragedy as one of its chief and^ 
Jiiost essential parts* . 

The case was parallel with regard to gestures^; for strong 
tones, and animated gestures, we may observe, always go to* 
' gethet» Action is treated of by all the ancient critics, as th« 
chief quality in every public speaker.^ The action,, both of the 
orators and the players in Greece and Rome, was- £ur more 
vehement than what we are accustomed to. Roscius would 
have seemed a madman to us. Gesture was of such conse- 
quence upon the ancient stage^ that there is reason for believ- 
ing, that, on some occasions, the speaking and the acting part 
w;ere divided, which, according to our ideas, would form a. 
strange exhibition ; one player spoke the wc»rds in the proper 
tones, while another performed the corresponding motions and 
gestures. We learn from Cicero9 that it was a contest between 
him and Roscius, whether he eoukt express a sentiment in a 
greater variety of phrases, or Roscius in a greater variety of 
intelligible significant gestures. At last, gesture came to en» 
gross the stage wholly ; for, under the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, the favourite entertainment of the public was the 
pantomime,.which was carried on entirely by mute gesticuladon^ 
The people were moved, and wept at it, as much as at tragedies; 
and the passion for it became so strongs that laws were obliged 
to be made, for restraining the senators from studying the pan«- 
tomime art. Now, thoughin declamations and theatrical exhi«' 
bitions, both tone and gesture were, doubdess,,carried much far* 
iher than in common discourse ;yet public speaking,. of any kind 
must, in every country,, bear some pi»portion to the manner that 
is used in conversation ; and suchpuUic entertainments as I have 
now mentioned, could never have been relished by a nationj^ 
whose tones and gestures, in discourse, were as languid as dbrsw 
. When the Barbarians spread themselves over the Rom^tii 
empire,these more jdilegmatic nations did not retain dieaccent% 
Ihe tones and^ gestures^ which necessily at fixat.introduced> apt 
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custom and fancy aftenrards «o long supported, in ihe Greek 

and Roman Languages* As the Latin Tongue was lost in dieii 

^oin«(, so the character of speech and pronunciation began to 

be changed throughout Europe. Nothing of die same atten- 

tion was paid to the music of Language, or to the pomp 4>t 

declamation, and theatrical action. Both convenadon and putn 

Kc ^eaiking became more simple and plain, such as we now fiod 

it ; widiout that enthusiastic mixture of tones and gesture^ 

which distinguished the ancient nations. At the restoradoii d 

letters, tlie genius of Language was so much altered, and the 

manners of the people had become so different, that it was XXQ 

easy matter to imderstand what the ancients had said, concetn- 

ing their declamations and public spectacles. Our plain man* 

ner of speaking in these northern countries, expresses the pas* 

sions vnih sufficient energy!, to move those who are not accUs** 

(tbtnedrto any ibore vehement manner. But, undoubtedly, more 

varied tones, and more animated motions, carry a natural eiq>re8« 

sion of warmer f eatings* A(xordingly , in difierent modem Lan« 

guages, the prosody of speech partakes more of music, in.prcK 

portionto theHvelinessand sensibility of the people. A French- 

man both varies his accents, and gesticulates, while he speaks^ 

inuch more than an Englishman. An Italian, a great deal more 

Aan either. Musical pronunciation and expressive gesture are^f 

to this day, the distinction of Italy. 

' From the pronunciation of Language, let us proceed, in th# 
diird place, to consider the Style of Language in its most earlj 
state, and its progress, in this respect also. As the manner 
in which men first uttered their words, and maintained con^ 
versation, was strong and ei^ressive, enforcing their imperfecdy 
esEpressed ideas by cries and gestures- ; so the Language whicbi 
they used, could be no odier than fuH of figures and metaphors, 
tibt correct indeed, but forcible and picturesque. 
' We are, apt^ upon a superficial view, to imagine, that thosd 
"modes of expression which arecaUed Figures of Speech, are 
among the chief refinements of Speech, . not invented till after 
Language had advanced to its later periods, and mankind werer 
brought into a polished state ; and tibat, then, they were de- 
vised by orators and rhetoricians* The quite contrary of 
this is the truth. Mankind never employed so many figures 
0f Speech, as when they had hardly any v^^ ^^ ci^preissiiig 
iheir i^eaning^ 
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'^ For, first, the want of proper names for every 
obliged them to uie one name tor many ; and, of courae, to esc*^ 
press themselves by comparisons, metaphors, allusions, and all 
those substituted forms of Speech which render Language 
figurative. Next, as the objects with which they wtrt rmost 
conversant, were the sensible, material objects around theimy 
names would be given to those objects long before words were 
invented for signifying the dispositions of the mind, or any sort 
of moral and intellectual ideas. Hence, the eaily Language 
of men being entirely made up of words descriptive of sensible 
Objects, it became of necessity extremely metaphoricaL For^ 
ta signify any desire or passion, or any act or feelmgofthe 
mind, they had no precise expression which was appropriated 
to that purpose, but were under a necessity of painting the 
emotion or passion which they fek, by aOusion to tfiose senuUie 
objects which had most relation to it, and which could render 
it, in some sort, visiUe to others. 

- But it was not necessity alone, that gave rise to this .figurdflt 
style. Other circumstances also, at the commencement of Lan« 
guage, contributed to it. In the infancy of all societies, mecr 
are much imder the domimon of imagination and passions 
They five scattered and dispersed ; they are unacquainted with 
the course of things ; they are, every day, meedng widi new 
and strange objects. Fear and surprise, wonder and astooialH 
ment, are their most frequent passions. Their Language witt 
necessarily partake of dus character of their minds. They wifl 
be prone to exaggeration uid hyperbole. They wiU be givea 
to describe every diing with the strongest colours, and most ve^* 
hement expressions ; infinitely more than men living in the ad** 
vanced and cultivated periods of Society, when their imagma* 
tions, are more chastened, their passions are more tamed, and a 
wider experience has rendered the objects of life more familiar 
to diem. Even the manner in which I before shewed that the* 
first tribes of men uttered their words, would have cohsideraUe 
influence on their style. Wherever strong exclamabons, tonea^ 
and gestures, enter much into conversation, the i maga j Bi t iu nia 
always more exercised ; a greater effort of fancy and passion is" 
excited. Consequendy, the fimcy kept awake, and rendered 
more sprightly by this mode of utterance, operates upon ityfe^- 
and enlivena it more* . 
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. . These reasonings are confirmed by undoubted facts. The 
Sst^'Ie of all the mo$^ early^Languagep, among nations who are 
In the first and rude periods of Society, is found, without ex- 
ceptioQy to be full of figures ; hyperbolical and picturesque in 
a high degree. We have a striking instance of this in the 
American Languages, which are known, by the most authentic 
accounts, to be figurative to excess. The Iroquois and Illinois 
'carry on their treaties and public transactions with bolder met- 
aphors^ and greater pomp and style, than we use in our poetical 
productions.* 

Another remarkable instance is, the style of the Old Testa* 
tn^nt^ which is carried on by constant allusions to sensible ob- 
jects. Iniquity, ox guilt, is expressed by " a spotted garment ; ^ 
xnisexy, by" drinking the cup of astonishment ;^ vain pursuits^ 
by *' feeding on ashes ;'^ a- sinful life, by " a crooked path ;^ 
prosperity, by " the candle of the Lord shining on our head ^^ 
and the like, in innumerable instances. Hence, we have been 
accustome4 to call this sort of style the Oriental Style ; as 
fancying it to be peculiar to the nations of the East : Whiercas, 
ifrom the American Style, and from many other instances, it 
plainly appears not to have beqn peculiar to any one region or 
climate ; but to have been common to all nations, in certain 
periods of Society and Language, 

* Th«9, to ghre as iftitftnce of the ungnlar ityle of tbcM* mtbM, tte fkn 

Matioiis c^ Canada wbep entering on a treaty of peace with uf . ezprcfied tbem?* 

idres by their chiefi, in the following language : « We are happy in baying 

^hnried under ground the red aXe» that lut lo often been dyed with the Mood 

* of our brethren. Now« In thli fort, we Inter the axe, and plant the jhreo of 

"Peace. We plant a tree, whose top wiU reach the Sun, and itt branches 

^ spread abroad, so that it shall be seen afar 00*. May its growth never be stifled 

** and choked ; but may H shade both your country and oars with its leaves ! 

^Letua snake fast Its roots, and extend them to the utmost of yonr colonies. 

** If the Freooh should come to shake this tree, we would know it by the motion 

** of .Its roou reaching into our country. May the Great Spirit allow tis to reit 

** hi craQqaOity npon our mats, and nerer again dig up the axe to ent down 

^'the tree of Peace! l.et the earth be trod bard over It, where it Ucs buried. 

" Let a strong stream run under the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sigbt 

** and remembrance. The fire that had long bm-ned In Albany is extinguished. 

** The bloody bed is washed clean, and the tears are wiped from our eyef. We 

" now renew the covenant chain of friendship. ' I^t it be kept bright and clean is 

* silver, and not suffered to contract any rust. Let not any one pull away hjs 

" irm from it.*' These passages are extracted from C adwallader Golden's History 

of the Five Indian Nations, where it appersj from the authentic documenu he pro^ 

^ttcet. that such It their genuine style. 

M 
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Aence, we may receive some light concerning that seenun^. 
paradox, that Poetiy i« more ancient llian Pvose* I shall have 
occasion to dKscuss this point fully hereafter, when^ I come to* 
fttaX. of Ac Nature and Origin of Poetry*. At present^ h is suf- 
ficient to observe, that from what has been said it plainly ap^ 
pears,. Aaft the style of all Language must have been originaQy 
poetical f strongly tinctured with that enthusiasm,. and thatde««^ 
acriptive, metaphorical expression, which distinguishes Poet3y»^ 

As Language, iui its progress, began ta grow more copious,, 
it gradually lost that figurative style, which was its early cha* 
racter^ When men were furnished with proper and familiar 
names for every otject, both sensible asxi moral, they wete not 
obliged to tise so many circumlocutions*. Style became inore^ 
precise, and^ of course, more simple*. Imagination, too, in pro?* 
portion as Society advanced, had less influence over mankind*. 
The vehement msmner of speaking by tones and gestures, be^ 
came not so imiversal. The understanding was more .exercis- 
ec^; the fancy less.^ Intercourse among* mandcind becoming- 
inore extensive and frequent, clearness^ of style, in signifying 
Aeir meaning: to each othcrj was the chief object of attentlonw. 
In pl^e of poets, philosophers became the instructors of men;; 
and, in thbir reasonings on all diflerent subjects,, introduced 
Aat plainer and simpler style of composition, which we no^f 
cdl Vtowfu Among^the Greeks, Pherecydeybf ScyiDsv the mas- 
ter of 'P5^tfegorias,. is reccnrded to have been the first, who, ifi 
this sense, composed any nmting in Prose. The ancient meta^ 
"phorf cri and poeticad dress of Language, was nowkidasfde fttftit 
the intercourse of men, and reserved for those occasions only^, 
oiv whach ornament was {H*ofes6edIy studied* 

Thus I have pursuied the Ris'toty of Lai^guage through some of 
the variations it has undergone i. I have considered il^ in ihk 
first structure, and cmnposition, of words ; m Ae manner of 
tittering orprottontncing words ; and itt the style and ehaVactef 
of Sjpeechir I have 5^t to consider it in another view, respect* 
lligthe order and arrangement of words ; when We shall findF 
« progress to have taken place^similar to what 1 have^heen now 
illu^atingtv 
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iHSfi AJm PROGRESS OF 1-Al 

WRITING. 



WHEN we attend to the or(}flr in winch wwds am 
«rraxiged b 9 sentence, or significant prpposition, we find a vevjr 
remarkable diilEerence between the ancient and the moden^ 
Tongues* The <x>nsideratiQn of this will serve to unfold fiirtba^ 
ihe gjeni^s of Lai^oage, and to aihow the caiu^s oCtbcve ^bg^ 
atiQnsy which it has undergonet in the proj^ess of Society* 

In pfder to conqeiye distinctly the native of that sditeratio|i of 
which I i\ow speak, let us go back, as we di^ fioirsaedj^y to tbic 
most early period of Lcmgcmge* Let us fi^pwe to i^UBQidlv^^ 
Salvage, who beholds spineob}fC^such jusiT^it9 wlnKti^rg)S4;s )# 
desire,, and who requests another t& ffvz it to hii9» ' 9 *ip j >0fiBg 
^ur Savage to be unacquainted with^wpnls^he ijirpu^in tb%t 
case, labour to make himself beunderstpQ^yfcQT pp^ltiBS'fl^'^A^t'' 
fy at the object which he desired, and uttering at the ^ame time 
a passionate cry. Supposing h^m^to^hare^acguii^d ^i^ords, the 
first word which, he uttered would, of course, be the name of 
that object. He would not lexpress himself, according to our 
Hl^glish ^dpr of cejiiitruCtioii, ^^ Gave :me fruit.;' Mnit according 
ito the JUatin order, "JFruit pveme/* ^rrFnictam<lajnibi.;.'' 
Ibrthis^pl^ reason^^that bis aitoition was wh<Aj- dif eoted 
Awards fruit, the desired objects This, was^die ^xcitMig idea.; 
4he object: which moved htm to speak.;. aQd,.Qf course, ^would 
be the first named*. Such; an,axfangen«nt is .precisely, putting 
into wordsthe^citure which.nature taug^ the Savage to make,^ 
befcnre he wai^. acquainted with words ; and itheneibve at maf 
be depended upon.asxertain^. that hje.would^£iU.mo|t.i!ead%/ 
into this 4»rang^iieat. • 

Accustomed now to a diffevent method of ordering .our- 
wotds, we cslU thia.aaixkversion,.aiid.«onsider it «as a fi^rced andi 
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unnattiral order of Speech* But though not the most log^caly 
it is, however, in one view, the most natural order ; because^ 
it is the order suggested by imagination and desire, which al<» 
Vajrs impel us to mention their object in the first place* Wo 
might therefore conclude, a priori, that this would be the order 
jn whic)i words were mostcommonly arrangedat the beginninga 
of Language ; and accordingly we find, in fact, that, in thb or- 
der, words are arranged in most of the ancirat Tongues ; as in 
the Greek and the Latin ; and it is said also, in the Russian, the 
Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and several of the American Tongues* 

In the Latin Language, the arrangement which most com- 
monly obtains, is, to phce first in the sentence, that word whkh 
expresses the principal object of the discoune, together with its 
circumstances; and afterwards, the person or thQ thing that 
acts upon it. Thus Sallust, comparing together the inind and 
the body ; ^^ Animi imperio, corporis servitio, ma^ udmur ;" 
which* order certsdnly renders die sentence more lively and 
striking, than when it is arrai^;ed according to our English 
^construction ; ^ We make most use of the direction of the soul, 
*^ and of the service of the body*" The Latin order gratifies 
roort the rapidity of the imagination, which natunilly runs first 
to that whidii is its chief object ; and having once named it, 
carries it in vi^w throughout tite rest of the sentence* In die 
saitie Bumner in poetry : 

Juttun & tenacem fropoifti yinm, 
2<on dWiun ardgr piiva jubcndmn, 

yoB Vultnt instantittyrtnni, 

Mente quatit soUda. .....«• 

£veiy person of taste must be sensible, that here the words ar^ 
arranged with a much greater regard to the figure which die 
. several objects make in the fancy, than our English construetkMt 
admits ; which ¥K>uld require the ^^ Justum & t^iacem pr<^^ 
^^ ti virum," though undoubtedly, the capital object in the sen- 
,texice, to be. thrown into the last place. 

I have said, that, in the Greek and Roman Languages, the 
;qaof»t common arrangement is, to place that first which strikes 
.^.imagination of the speaker most. I do.not, however^ pre- 
tend, that this holds without exception* Sometimes regard tp 
^ bannoi^r of the period requires a different order ; and in 
Languages susceptible of so much musiical beauty,, and prc^ 
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nbunced widi so jntich tone and modulation as Were nsed b]f 
Aose sations) the harmony of periods was an object cvtebiBf 
. stodied*^ Soihetimes, too, attention to the perspicuity^ to the 
fSBTce, or to the artftil suspension of the speaker's meaning, dter 
this order ; and produce such varieties in the arrangement; 
&at it is not easy to reduc6 them to any one principle* But^ 
hi general, this was the genius and the character of moat of 
{he ancient Languages, to give such full liberty to the coUoci^ 
tion of words, as allowed them to assume whatever order was 
most agreeable to the speaker's imagination. The Hebrew is^ 
indeed, an exceptioi^; which, though not altogether without 
hxversions, yet employs them less frequently, and s^pro^ches 
nearer to die English construction, dian either die Greek or 
.the Latin. 
' All die modem Languages of Europe have adopted a diC> 
ferent arrangement from the ancient. In their Prose compo* 
sitions, very little variety is admitted in the coBocadon of 
words ; they are mosdy fixed to one order, and that order ia^ 
what may be called, the Order of the Understating* They 
place first in the sentence, the person or thing which speaka or 
^cts ; next| its actiotd ; and lasdy, the object of its aetioB. 
So that the ideas are made to succeed to one anodier^not ac- 
cording to the degree of importance whidi the several objects 
cany in die imaginatipn, but according to the order of nature 
and of time. 

An English writer, paying a compliment to a great man, 
would say thus : *^ It is impossible for me to pass over in si- 
^^ lence, such remarkable mildness, such singular and unheard- 
/*♦* of clemency, and such unusual moderation, in the exercise 
** of supreme power;'' Here wis have, first presented to us, 
the^rson who speaks. ^ It is impossible for me ;" next, what 
that person is to do, '* impossible for him to pass over in sitence'/* 
and festly, the object which moves him so to do, ** the mildness, 
" clemency, and moderddfbn of hi* patron." Cicero, from 
whom I have translated these words, jiist reverses this order ; 
beginning with die object, placing that first which was die 
exciting idea in the speaker^s mind, and ending with the speaker 
and his action. ^ Tantalh mansuetudinem, tam inusitatam 
^^ inauditaihque dkmentiam, tantumque in summa potestate 
" rerum omnium modum, tacitus nullo modo praeterire posstun^'* 
(Orat. pro Marcell.) 
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The Latin order is more animated ; the En^h, more deap. 
tad distinct. The Romans generally arrangsd their woidft 
according to the order in which the ideas rose in tbe speaker'ifr. 
imaginadon* We arrange them accordmg to the older, u^ 
which the understanding directs those ideas to be ejdiihited^iA 
succession, to the view of another* Our aitangement^ there^ 
fore, ajfiears to T»e the consequence of greater refinement in thet 
art of Speech ; as far as clearness in communication is undec^ 
ylood to be the end of Speech. 

In Poetry, where we are supposed to rise above the ordinaxjr 
^tylcy and to speak the Language of fancy and passion, our «r« 
rangement is not altogether so limited ; but some greater libertgr 
is .allowed for transposition, and inversion* £venthere,however^ 
that liberty is confined within narrow bounds, in comparison of 
ihe Ancient Languages* The different Modem Toi^gues vaiy 
boESk another in this respect. The French Language is, of 
ihem;ill, the most determinate in the order ofits words, and ad-» 
l^jiits the 4east of inversion, either in Prose go: Poetry. The 
4lla^isl^^ubnit8 it more. But the Italian retains the most of ti^ 
^pnoi^iit transpositive character 4 though ozie is apt to think, it 
jCteiiMdled with a littlp obscurity in the style of some of their sai^ 
4bfH'ii, who deal most in these transpositions* 

It 'is jHToper, next, to observe, that there is one circumstance 
iifi liie structure of all the Modem Toi\gues, which> of necessit]^^ 
Mmits their arrangement, in a great measure, to one £boed and 
detenBiaatetrsmw We have disused those differences of ter* 
.|aination» which, in the Oreek and Ladn,.distinguished the.sevr 
j^&i oases of nouns, and tenses of verbs ; and which, thereby^ 
|K»Btedoutthe mutual illation of the sevend words ina sentence 
lo one another, though the related words were disjoinecji, and 
:plaped in difierent parts of the sentence. This is an alteration. 
<sn the structure of Language, of which I shall have occasion u> 
say more in the xiext Lecture. One obvious effect of it is, that 
weiiave now, for the most part, no way left us to shew the 
dose relation of any two words to each other in meaning, but 
by placiiig them close to one another in the period. For in*- 
stance ; the Romans could, with propriety, express thenaselve^ 
4hnfii . 

'< XttiDetum fijttplue eni4eH f rtmt Dn^hiitai , 
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fiecsiase** ExAietsm ct l>aplmnn^ being both in ifie aecuss* 
tire case, this sbowed, that die adjectire and the substantive 
Ifrtre related to each other, though placed at the tw'o extremis 
t^ of the line; and that both were governed bjr the active 
verb ^ Plcbant,'' to which ^ nymphaB** plainty" appeared to be 
the nommatiTe* The different terminations here reduced dl 
sitD torder, and made the connexion of the several words peiv 
fecdy clear* But let i» translate these words literally into En^ 
fish, accor^gtothe Latin arrangement ; ^ Dead the nymphft 
*• by a cruel fate Daphnis lamented ;*' and they become a peiv 
ieet riddle, in which k is impossible to find any meaning. 

It was hy means of this contrivance, which obtained in rf» 

most all the Ancient Languages^ of varying the termination o# 

notms and vabs, and diereby pointing out the concordance 

and the government of the words, in a sentence, that they en^ 

joyed so much [liberty of transposition, and could marshal ztA 

arrange their words in any way thai gratified the imagination^ 

or pleased the ear. When Langliage came to be modelled V^ 

the northern nations who over-ran the empire, tiiey droppel 

the cases of nouns, and the different terminations ofverbs^ 

with the more ease,, because they placed no great value vtpcni 

the advantagesarisingfromsudi a structure of Language. Thej^ 

were attentive only tor clearness, and cc^iousness of expression.. 

They neither regarded much the harmony of sound, iior sought 

10 gratify tht imagination hy the collocation of words* TheJ^ 

studied solely to express themselves in such a man ner as shotM 

exhibit tiicir ideas to others in the most distinct atod iutclBgibte 

order. And hence, if our Language, by reason of tfre sinw 

pie arrangement of its words, possesses less harmony, les» 

beauty, and less force, than the Greek or Latin j it is, however^ 

in its meanings more obvious and plain. 

Thus I have shown what thenaturalProgress ofLanguage haW 
been, in severd material articles : and this account of the Ge- 
nius and Progress of Lsuigliage, lays a foundation for many ob- 
servations, both curious and uscfuL From what has been said 
in {his, and the preceding Lecture, it appears, that Language 
was at first barren in words, but descriptive by tiie sound of 
these words ; and expressive in the manner of uttering them, 
V^ the aid of Mgnificaat tones and gjcstvo-es ; s^le was figui-a- 
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live and poetical : arrangement was fanciful and lively. It ap-^ 
pears,tliat, in allthe successive changes which Language ha^ 
undergone, as the world advances, the understanding has gain- 
ed ground on the fancy and imagination. The Progress of ' 
Language, in this respect, resembles the progress of age in 
man. The imagination is most vigorous and predominant in 
youth ; with advancing years, the imagination cools, and the 
understanding ripens. Thus Language, proceeding from ster- 
ility to copiousness, hath, at the same* time, proceeded from 
vivacity to accuracy ; from fire and enthusiasm, to coolnesi^ 
and precision. Those characters of early Language, descrip- 
tive sound, vehement tones and gestures, figurative style, and - 
inverted arrangement, all hang together, have a mutual influ- 
ence on each other, and have all gradually given place to arbi- 
trary sounds, calm pronunciation, simple style, plain arrange- 
ment. Language is become, in modem times, more correct, 
indeed, and accurate ; but, however, less striicing and animated; 
in its ancient state, i^iore favourable to poetry and oratory ; in 
its present, to reason and philosophy. 

Having finished my account of the Progress of Speech, t 
proceed to give an account of the Progress of Writing, whic^ 
next demands our notice ; though it will not require so fuQ 
m discussion as the former subject. 

Next to Speech, Writing is, beyond doubt, the most useful 
art of which men are possessed. It is plainly an improvement 
tipon Speech, and therefore must have been posterior to it tiji 
order of time. At first, men thought of nothing more than 
communicating their thoughts to one another, when present, 
by means of words, or sounds, which they uttered. After- 
wards, they devised this further method, of mutual communir 
cation with one another, when absent, by means of marks or 
characters presented to the eye, which we call Writing. 

Written characters are of two sorts. They are eidier signs 
for things, or signs for words. Of the former sort, signs of 
things, are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols, employed 
by the ancient nations ; of the latter sort, signs for words, ai^e 
the alphabetical characters, now employed by all Europeans* 
These two kinds of Writing are gcnerically and essentialty 
cUstiuct. 
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Pictures M^re^ uad^ubtedly, thp first essay towards WriUiig. 
Imitation is §0 natural to nxaOf ^lat^ in all agea, and amoo^ all 
;pat|ons^ s^ome methpds have obtamed, of copying or tracing 
the.lik^es^ of sensible objects^ Those methods would aoqn 
be pmploy^ by men for giving some imperfect Mbrmation 
tp others, at^ a distance, of what had happened \ or for preseiv- 
ing thc» memory.of facts which they sought to records Thus^ 
to signify tliat^ one man had killed another, they drew the figuva 
of Ottie man s^e^qhed upon the ^arth,.andof another standing 
|>y hisA with a deadly wQs^n in his hand# We find, in faot» 
that when America was first discovered, this was the only aott 
<>f. Writing known in the kingdom of Mezico« ^ historical 
pictures, the Mexicans are said to have ^^ansmitted.tbe memoijr 
pf the most import^it transactions of their empire. Th6ae« 
however, n^ist have be^n extremely imperfect records \ and 
the. nations who. had no other, must have been very gross and 
rude« Fictu|re> could do no mqre than deUneate external events* 
They could neither exhibit the connexions of them, nor describe 
^udh qualiues as were not visible to the eye^ nor convey' any 
^4^a of the .di^K>aitions, or words of men* 
, «To supply, in some degree, this defect, there arose, in pro- 
cess of time, the invention of what are called. Hieroglyphic^ 
Characters » which may be considered .as the second stage of 
^e Art of Writing* Hiero^yphics consist in qertain symbols, 
^which are n^iad^ to stand for invisible objects, on account of an 
analogy or resemblance which such symbols were supposed to 
bear to the object* Thus, an eye, was the hierp^yphical sym- 
bol 9£ knowledge ; a circle, of eternity^ which has. neither be* 
l^mng,. nor end. Hieroglyphics, therefore, were a morejne- 
.fined and extensive species of painting. Pictures del'meated 
the resemblance of external visible ^object^ Hien]^lyphi(;s 
ps^nted invisible objects, by analogies taken from Uie external 
.world. 

. Anij^g the Mexi^aos, were found some traces of hierogl5rph- 
ical . dmracters^ intermixed with their, historical pictures. But 
cJlgypt was ,ihe. cquntry where this .sort of Writing W4^ most 
Jt^d^d« and brought into a regidar art. In hieroglyphics^ . was 
^conveyed all the boasted wisdom of their priests. According to 
the properties which they ascribed to animals, or the qualities 
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Willi which th^y su^fx^d tkziiihl obj^cte to be eftddwed^ they 
pitched upoa them to be the en&tetlis, or hieit>gljr]^hic9^ of mo* 
rsd obj^ctfr 't sind ^aipk>yed thein ih tbeii* Writings fot thdt end^ 
Thai iiigr£rtitude trtls denominated by a viper ; in4)rudehcev by 
a Ay I wi^om:, by dn suit t victory, by a h^wk ; a ckitUbl kMLd^ 
by a stoiic ; a msln univetsslUy shunned^ by an eel, which they 
supposed t5 be found in coitipslhy with no other fifth. Sonkf* 
timi^ft they joihfcd together two or mtore of these hierogjyphicdi 
characters i as, a serpent vritb a hawk'^ head ; to dehbie nature^ 
with Ood presiding ovtr it* But, ^ tntoy of lliose proipeitiea 
Hf objects whieh they assunted forthefclundAtictaof thi^ir Meto^ 
^y|diics^ were merely imaginary^ and the sdhisions drawn froitf 
ihem were forced atid ambiguous ; ad th^ conjunction of their 
characters tendered them scffl more obsciire', ttnd musthave eK- 
l^ressed very iildistincdy the connections and relations of thmgs ^ 
ihifl seett of Writing co\dd bfe bo other ^n semgmslticd^ aiid 
ccmfusedin thehi^est dejgree^ and must haV% beenavexyiiti^' 
perfect vehicle of knowledge of iaXf kincL 

It ha^ bsen itnagined^ thttt hieroglyphics were an inventicio of 
die Egyptian'priests, for concealing their kamin^frofticommoil. 
view ; and that, upon this account, it Was preferred by themr 
10 the alphabetical method bf Writin^^ But tins i» certsdniy 4 
mistake* Hieroglyphits Were^ undoubtedly, employed^ at fii^t^ 
from neces^, not from choice or refinement 5: and wduli never 
have been thought of, if alphabetltal characters had been knowiBi.r 
The nature of the invention plainly shows* it to have been o^ 
^f dlose gross and rude essays towards^ Writing, Winch wer^ 
adapted in the early ages of the worid ; in order to e*ten<it 
farther the first method which they had employed of sinffj% 
pictuiies, or representations of visible objects* Indeed^ m sifter- 
times, when alphabeticid Writing was intnoduted into Egfpt^ 
and the hieroglyphical was^ of course, faHen into disuse^ it i|> 
known, that the priests «till employed the hieroglyphic^dl dia^- 
cetera, as a sacred kind of Writings liow becothe peculiar t» 
themadv^s,^ and sarvlnj^ to give an ait of txiyiglery ^ ^iir leattK 
ing and n&ligibn. In this st^e^ the Gifeekft found hi^di^yph* 
fcal Writing, whfen they btegMi toh^vfe ittt«rc6ursfc Wilh Egypt r 
tasA some ©f their writer* -itiistocA ttiis uscv to whiieh they 
found it applied, for di^ cau^e thsit had^vett rise to ttie in- 
vention^ 
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A^ Writing acjvwcpdj ftom pictw«? of vUiUe ot^feist^, lp 
lli^rogliypbiefl, or sypAol^ ©^ dwu^ ifflrisiUe j f^^p itust^ Itttor, 

iriiiph 9tOQ4 for otgec^s, tboMj;^ Titlio^t fpgr renembl^ii^e or 
analogy to the objects signified. Of this nature was ft)^ mf^iiy 
M of Writing pr^ptlsed ^iqpag ^ ^eruFia^ih IVy wade 
«se of 9m«^ C(ot)«» pf 4&ren^ coIpiu« ; ap4 by k«(^ njHm 
dusfiC) of ^ariou? si^cs, 9a4 fiif epe^tly raag^ jfcey A90trivq4 
aigM for giviQg iaioraiatioo, an4 p< H i ^iia ni M tajuag their tl|ous^M% 
jto one ^litiodiiBr* 

Of 1^ nmwre al^o, fira ti^» written p^arsi^rs, vhich an& 
osed to iMs iday, tbrp^ghol4 the gi)eat paffHirie of China. The 
Chin^sn ha7/e ao ajpji^b^ of l^Uf^^ ^r s^i^pfe swod^t Ifbid^ 
con^pos^ jth/eir ifQrcJs* Bu^ .ev/ery sii|g^e ct^oK^r wHfh tk»y 
ma in Wriiti^St 4» s^gpu&caa^ of ^ ide^; it is « m^^ whick 
ataoda fof aonie oi^e ^4pg, or object. % ci^sjequeace, Aa 
number of fhesie icharac|;jer§ mi§t ^ ^lunep8e« It must o^rresr 
p9od to the airhole n^uni)(er qf ot^ects, or i4e»9, >ir)uch diey 
}iaye oc^awft Itp e^cpre^ ; th^ i^^ to the whole mmbf^F iof i^Prda 
srhi^h iktj employ in Speech ? »*y, if »u§t ba gi^j»tav ihaa 
Ibeni|i9l^ pf T^onisi p^ewiprdyby v^^dja tmp^ winh 
lyilbMh M if spoken m^y bp a^ad^ jto ^ig^y sevien^ diferem 
Aqpga* They ura sajd tt^ hfi^e ^evpoty tbo^dsaiv) of tho^ nrritr 
Ae» charac^ri* To- re^ and wnt^ t^a^ tp per^tipa, is the 
stady of a wbol^ life; which subjecsts lie^cniog, an^oiig tkfimp 
to iu&Bite 4i9a4vaafiMP ^ and loim haye gxa^y ntai4ed (he 
progress of att sciencjB.. 

CoTicetning the. ori^ pf thena Qm^Bit cbai«Kt)ers» ihera 
Rare beeai difftrenj^opuiiona, aa4 n\^ch^ co&tipy.ePS7. Ancord* 
i^g to the appst probable accounta, the Chinese Writing begail« 
like the l^gyftWh ^^^ pi<^(^<l^> a^ Uerog^phical figures, 
llieae figures bein(|^ in prpgvei^s, abbrieviated in th^ir form, £m 
Ae sake of writiiq^ |l^em e^ily, a^ gready epjarged ia their ntmi-* 
hsr, pas$^d^. at laagth, into ti^mf^ aparks or charapters which 
(hey BQw^e, aod which l^^ye spread themsf^v^es through seve* 
is^ natioaas of the E^t, Fpr we are informed, thatthe Japanese^ 
dv6 Toaquiaese, aad the Cjoroeans^ who spieak differcot Im^- 
gaages from oae aaott>er, aod from the inhabitants of Ciuna, 
tae^ hawever^ the aame written diaracters wiih them r ai^9 ^f 
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this tneans correspomd xntelligiblf with each ^dier .m Writings 
though ignoKmt of the Language spoken in their sereral coun- 
tries t a phun proof, that iStie Chinese character* ate^ like hiero^ 
glyphics, independent of Language:' are signs of things, not 
of words. 

We have one. instance of <his sort of Writing in Eittope* 
Our cyphers, as they are caHed, or aridimeticay figures, t, d, 
3, 4. &c. which we have derived from the Arabians, are sig^- 
nificant marks, precisely of the same nature wilh the Chinese 
characters* They have no dependence on words ; but each 
"figure represents an object; represents die nunAer for which 
it stands ; and, accordingly, on being presented to the eye, is 
equally understood by all the nations who hiive agreed in the 
use of these cyphers ; by Italians, Spaniards, Freikrh, and Eng« 
fi^ however different the Languages of those nations are from 
one anodier, and whatever different names they giv^, in their 
respective Languages, to each numerical cypher. 

As far, then, as we have yet advanced^ nothing has appeared 
which resembles our letters, or which can be called Writings 
in the sensd we now give to that term. What we have 
hitherto seen, we^e ril direct signs for things, and made Ho ustf 
of the medium of sound, or words ; either signs by representa^ 
tion, as the Mexican pictures ; or signs by analogy, as the 
Eg3^tian hieroglyphics ; or signs b)' institution, as the Peruvian 
knots, the Chinese characters, and the Arabian cyphers. 

At length, in different nations, men became sensiUe of the 
imperfection, the ambiguity, and the tediousness of each of 
these m^hods of c6mmunication with one ano^er. They be- 
gan to consider, that, by employing signs which shoidd stand 
not direcdy for things, but for the words which they used in 
Speech for naming these things, a considerable advantage woidd 
be gained. For they reflected farther; that though the num- 
ber of words in every Language: be, indeed, very great^ yet the 
numberof articulate sounds, which are used in c6mpositigthese 
words, is comparatively small. The same simple sounds are 
continually recurring and repeated ; and are combined togeth- 
• er, in various ways, for forming all the variety of Words whieh 
we utter. They bethought themselves, therefore, of inventing 
signs, not for each word by itself, but for each of those simple 
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spitmds^^hich we cnsploy iif Ibnmag our wcvdft ; lAd, .bjr jbiiH 
ing together a few of tbose sigps, tbey saw that it would be 
pmcticable to express, m Writing, the whok comhinatinm of 
sounds whichrour words require* 

The first step, in this new progress, was the invention of 
an dpkabet of syllables, which probably, preceded the imroH 
ticm of an alphabet of letters, among some of the ineient na* 
tions $ and which is s^d to be retsun^ to. this day, . in iEthio* 
pia, and some countries of India* By fixing upon a pardcuiat 
mark, or character, for every syllable in die Language, tl^ 
nunober of characters, necessary to be used in Writing, was 
reduced within a much smaller compass than the number of 
words in the Language* Stilly however, the number of c|iarac« 
ters wras great ; and must have continued to render both read« 
ing and Writing very laborious arts* Till, 9t last, 40me happy 
genius arose, and tracing the sounds made by the human voice* 
to their most simple elements, reduced them to a very few vow- 
els and consonants ; and, by affixing to each of these, the signs 
which we now call Letters, taught men how, by their combi* 
nations, to put in Writing all the different words, or combi- 
nations, of sound, which they employed in Speech* By beizig 
reduced to this umpUcitf, the art of Writing. W93 brought to 
its hi^estjstate of perfection ; and, in this state, we nowen« 
joy it in all the countries of Europe* 

« . To whom we are indebted for this sublime and refined dis- 
covery, does not af^pew. Concealed by the darlmess of remote 
antiquity, the.gr^at inventor is deprived of those honours which 
wdukiBtill be paidto his memory, by. all the lovers of know- 
ledge and learning* It appears from the books which Mo#ea 
has wptteii, diat, among the Jews, and probably ainong the 
Egyptians, letters had been mvented prior to Ins age* Tf^ 
ninversal tradition among the ancients is, that they were first 
imported into Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician ; who, ac- 
cording to the common system of chronology,. W9s cotetnporft- 
ry with Joshua ; according to Sir Isaac Newton's system^ co- 
temporary with king David* As the Ph^i^ians are not 
known to have been die inventors of any art or ^cnce, though 
ky means of their extensive commerce^ they prppiaga^ tbe 
<&coveries made by other nations, the most probable and nat- 
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md aecouht of tliB orig^ of d^^hidbetical thmmekfir^ U, thiK diey 
iook riM a £g)T^ the fint civilized kiagdom of which w& 
kare tny authentic accounts, and &e gr^al source of aits audi 
polity among the ancients. In that coimtiy, the fimrourite stud}? 
cf hieiogljrphical characters, had directed mi^:h attention to 
iha 0t of Writing* Their hieroglyphics are known to have 
liaettinttnluxttdwitb abbreviated symbols, and arbitraiy marks ^ 
whence, at last they caught the idea of contriving marks, no^ 
. I&t thongs merely, but for sounds* Accordingly, Plato (in Phis* 
dr^) expressly attributes the invention of letters to Theuth^ the 
Eg^'ptiaa, who is supposed to have been the Hermes, or Mer- 
cury, of the Greeks. Cadmus himsdf, though he passed from 
Phcsnlcia to Greece, yet is affirmed, by severa) of the ancients, 
to have been orig^nsdly of lliebes in Egypt. JVIost probably^ 
Moses carried with him the Egyptian letters into the land of 
Canaan ; and th^e being ad(^>ted by the Phosmdans, who in- 
habited part of that country, they were transmitted into Greece* 
' The alphabet which Cadjouis iMrought into Greece was im•^ 
perfect, and is said to have cooliaiaied only sixtoea letters* Th& 
test were afterwards added, according as ngn^ for proper 
aotmds were £aw^ to be wanting. It is euiious to observje^ 
Aat the tetters whidi we use at this day, can be traced back 
to Ms very sdphabet of Cadmus. The Roman viftisbet^ 
which obtains with us, and with most of the European na-^ 
tions, is ptaialy formed on the Greek, with a few variations*. 
And all kanied men observe, that the Greek characters, lesped-^ 
illy according to the manner in which they are formed in the 
oldest inscriptioRs, have a remarkaUe confomuly with ijie He« 
brew (M^Samaiitan characters, whicl^ it is agt?eed, are the sam& 
with the Phoenician, or tbe alphabet of Cadmus. Invert fh& 
Greek dharaeters from left to right, aiccopding to the Pheealidsitt 
and Hebrew manner of Writing, and they are the saaM. Sesidea. 
th^ conformity of figure, the names or denominations of the let-^ 
ters, alpha, 4>eta, gamma, &c. and the order in which the let^ 
ters are arranged, in all the several alphabets, Flittnician, He-^ 
Imw, Gredk, and Roman, «agree so much as, amounts to a de-< 
monstration, ihattb^were aU derived origintjUy from the same^ 
aource. An invention so useful and simple was greedily re- 
caved by »^](ind, and propagated with speed and facilii;^ 
through many different nations* 
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The letter^ were oniginally, written fhim the tight hand M 
wards the left; that is, iii a cdntnuy otder tt> whot we aotf 
|iiractise« This maimer of Writing obtsuned amotig th^ As>* 
Syrians, PhctiiiGiatiS) Arabians aiid Hebrews i and kom dmttt 
tery old kiscriptlotis, afypears to hAve obtained sdso among thH 
Grei^ks. Aftetwiaurds, th« Greeks adopted a neW^ meduxl, writ» 
bg their lines sitetnatbly from the ri^t to die left, and imm 
the left to the righl^ which was caHed B^ttstropktdon; or, writ^ 
ing Bitvtr the maimer iii Which oxen ptougjii the ground. OF 
dlis, several specimens still remain; particulariy^the inserip^ 
tion on the famous Sigean monument ; imd down to the days of 
Solon^ tiie legislator* of Athens^ this continued to be the tbm«» 
teon method of Writing. At lehgdi, die motioa from the left 
hand to the right being found more natural and commodious; 
iket prftctice of WHting, in diia direttion, prevailed throoghout 
"Afl the countries of Europe* 

Wilting was long a kind of engraving. Pillat^i, and tsMeA 

bf Btone, were first employed for this purpose, and afterwsrda 

plates of the softer metals, such as lead., Ih [^portion a$ 

Writing became more common, lighter and mote pottsdde sub* 

stances were em|doyed. The leaves, and the bark of certain 

bees, we^ Used in some ctmntries : and ki othej^ tablets df 

%ood, covetied i^th a thin coat of soft wax, on Which the im^ 

)n:ession \vas made in&i a stylus of iron. In later times, tb6 

hides of animals, {H-operly {it-epared and po&shed into parchmetit 

were the most commoh materials. Our present metiiod of 

'#rl^g on ^aper, is an invention of no greatet antiquity thaft 

ftte fourteenth cftntmy. 

Thus I have ^ven some accafunt of dfe Progress of thes^ 
two gte'at arts, S^seech and Writing ; by Which men^s thoughts 
ire communicated^ and the foundattion laid for all kttoXvtedgfc 
and hofi^bovement. Let us conclude the s\ibject, with com- 
paring, in a fe^ words, spbken Lan^age, and Wiitten Lan- 
guage ; or words uttered in our hearing, with ^Qeri^ repr6- . 
aented to the eye ; where we shall find several advantages and 
disadvantages to be balanced on both sides. 

The advantages of Writing above Speech are, that Writing is 
bodi a more extensive, and a more permanent method of com- 
Viumcatioiu More extensive, as i^ is no$ confined within th^ 
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Barrorr circle of those who hear our words, but, by means of 
writtea characters, we can send our thoughts abroad, and pro*' 
pagate them through the world ; we can lift our voice, so 
as to speuk to the most distant regions of the earth. More 
permanent also i as it prolongs this voice to the most distant 
9ges; it gives us the means of recording our sentiments, to 
futurity,. and of perpetuadng the instructive memory o£ past 
transactions. It likewise affords thu advantage to such as read 
above such as hear, that, having the written characters before 
their eyes, they can arrest the sense of the writer. They caa 
pause, and revolve, and compare, at their leisure, one pa83age 
with another : whereas, the voice is fugitive and passing ; yoti 
must catch the words the moment they are uttered, or youios^ 
diem for ever. ^ 

But although these be so great advantages of written X«9fr 
guage, that Speech, without Writing, would have been veiy* 
inadequate for the instruction of mankind; yet we mu^,not 
forget to observe, that spoken Language has a great superiorij^ 
over written Language, in point of energy or force. .The 
voice of the living speaker, makes an impression on the m^ldy 
much stronger than can be made by the perusal of any Writing., 
The tones of voice, the looks, and gesture, which.accomjMiny 
^scourse, and which no Writing can convey, render discoursfa 
when it is well managed, infinitely more clear, and more^ ex*^ 
pressive, than the most accurate Writing. For tones, loplcsy 
"^and gestures, are natural interpreters of the sentiments, of .^. 
mind. They remove ambiguities ; they enforce impressipnsr; 
they operate on us by means of sympathy, which is one of the 
most powerful inst^^'uments of persuasion. Our sympathy is 
always awakened more, by hearing the speaker, tban.by readr 
ing his works in our closet. Hence, though Writing may an* 
swer tiie purposes of mere instruction, yet all the great and- 
high efforts of eloquence must be made, by naeana of spokeo> 
mot of written Language. 
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STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE: 



AFTER having, given an account of the Rise «q4 

Tr6gt6Bk of Language I proceed to treat of its Structure^ or of 

General Ghimmar. The Structure of Language is extremely 

artificial; and there are few sciences, in whick adeeper^ or 

iftwfe refiied I6gie, is employed, than in Grammar. It is apt 

tdtfeslighted'by superficial thinkers as belonging to those ru- 

dlnwifrts' of* Tcnowlcdge,- which were inculcated upon us in our 

eAflicfst youth.- But what was then inculcated before we could 

cbihprehehd its' pHnciplcs, would abundantly repay our study 

iti tri^i^er yidits ; and to the ignorance of it, must be jtttribut** 

cffteariy of tiiose' fundamental defects which appear in writings 

•"Few* aiithors have written with philosc^hical accuracy on 

thfe piitlciples of General Grammar; and, what is more to be 

regretted, fewer stfll have thought of applying those principles' 

tbthe Eti^sh Language. While Ae French Tongue has long 

btoi'an cbjiefct/of attention to many able and ingenious writ* 

ers tf that haftibh, who have considered its construction, and de« 

terxnined'iti propriety with great accuracy, the Genius and 

Grammatrpf tihe-En^ish, to the reproach of the country have 

n6t been studied with equal- care, or ascertained with the same 

preci&ioti. Attempts have been made, indeed, of late, towards 

supplying this defect ; and some able writers have entered ou. 

die ^ub)ect ; btit taadi remains yet to be done. 

' I do not propose to give any system, either of Grammar in 

^ncral, or of English Grammar in particular. A minute dis- 

Ossi^nof the iiicoties of Language would fiany^ifrtOcj ^ja^ch 7; 

ff from other objects, which demand fcrtirattoilllon in this 

ourse of Lectures. But I propose to give xgdsieral vie^6f9ie 

Uef principles relating to this subject, in 6l^m^^»^n th(; 
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•everal parts of which Speech or Language is composed ; re* 
marking, as I go along, the peculiarities of our own Tongue* 
After which, I shall make some mare particular remarks on die 
Cenius of the English Language. 

The first thing to be considered is, the division of the seve- 
ral parts of Speech. The essential parts of Speech are the same 
in an Languages. There must always be some words whicli 
denote the names of objects, or mark the subject of discourse ^ 
t>ther words^ which denote the qualities of those objects, and 
express what "we afiirm <xmcernztig'them ; and other words^ 
which point out their connexions and relations. Hence, sub- 
stantives, pronouns, adjectives,, veibs, prepositions, and conjunc* 
tions, must necessarily be found in all Languages. The most 
simple and comprehensive division of the parts of Speech is, in- 
to substantives, attributives, and connectives.^ Substantives^ 
are all the words which express tiie names of objects, or the 
subjects of discourse ; attributives, are all the words which ex- 
press any attribute, property or action of the former ; comiec«> 
tives, are what express the connections, relations, and depen- 
dencies, which take place among them. The common gram* 
matical division of Speech into eight parts ; nouns, pronouns^ 
verbs, partici{des, adverbs, prepositions, interjections, and con- 
junctions, is not very logical, as might be easily shewn ;. as it 
comprehends, under the general term of nouns, both substan- 
tives and adjectives, which are parts of Speech genericaUy and 
essentially distinct ; while it makes a separate partof Speech of 
participles, which are no other than verbal adjectives. How- 
ever,, as these are the terms to which oiir ears have been most 
ffmiHarized, and, as an exact logical division is of no great con-» 
sequence to our present purpose, it wUl be better to make use of 
tijiese known terms tiian of any other. 

* Quintiliao informs us, that tlui was the most tDcient divisionl ** Tom 
**'videbit quot & qux sunt partes orationis. Qiianqiiam de nnmero panim 
•• conyeniu Veteres enim, quorum fuerant Axistoteles atque Tbeodictes, ver- 
** ^a moiot 9l nomina« 6l convinctiones tradideruut. Videlicet, quod in verbift 
** vim sermonls, lo nominibus materiam, (quia alterum est quod loquimur, al* 
*' lerum de quo loquhnur) in convinetiooibos autem complexum eorum osse 
«< judicarunt; qias coBJuactioiics a plerisque .digi scio $ sed base yidetur tx 
<' wift^t^fLet magis propria traaslatio. Paulatim a philosopbicis acmaiime a 
* stoicis, aoctos est numerus, ac prlmum conirlnctionibua articnli adjecti ; post 
** prsspositiones ; nominibus, appdlatio, dtinde pronomen ; ddndc adttvm ver- 
*■ io partlcit^ttoi \ ipiia Tetbisi adfcrtita.** Xib.l» cap. tw. 
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« We are naturally led t6 begifi with the consideration of 
Bubstandve nounft, which are the foundatidn of all Grammai*, 
and maty be considered as the most ancient part of Speech. 
For, assuredly, as soon as men had got beyond simple inter- 
jections, or exclamations of passion, and began to communi- 
cale themselves by discourse, they would be imder a necessity 
of assigning names to the objects they saw around them, which 
in Grammatiod Language, » called, the Invention of substan- 
tive nouns.^ And here, at our first setting out, somewhat cu^- 
rioos occurs. The individual objects which surround us, are 
infinite in number. A savage, wherever he looked, beheld for- 
ests and trees. To give separate names to every one of those 
trees, would have been an endless and impracticable under- 
taking. His first object was to give a nam^ to that particular 
tree, whose fruit relieved his hunger, or whose shade protected 
him from the sun. But observing, that though other trees were 
•^tmgmshed from this by peculiar qualities of size or appear* 
ance, yet that they also agreed and resembled one another, in 
-certain common qualities such as springing from a root, and 
bearing branches and leaves, he formed in his mind some gen- 
end idea of those common qualities, and ranging all that pos^ 

* I do not mean to ssierti that among all nations,, the first Invented words 
were simple and regular substantive nouns. Nothing is more difficult and un- 
«crt«lo« than to ascertain the precise steps by which men proceeded in the 
formation of Language. Names for objects must, doubtless, have arisen Ul 
the most earliest stage of Speech. But, it Is probable, as the learned author of 
the Treatise, On the Origin, and Frogms of Language^ has shown (vol. i. p. 
371*: 395*^) thsc, amopg jseteral savage tribet, some of the first articulate sounds 
that were formed denoted a. whole senteoce rather than the name of a pcr^ 
ticular object ; conveying some information, or expressing some desires or feai^i 
anlted to the circumstances In which that tribe was placed, or reUting to the 
bQshiess.they bad .mo«t freqttent occasion- to carry on; as, the lion Is coming, 
the river is swcUIng, ScCi Many of thelr.firat wocds> it is likewise probablei 
were not simple substantive nouns, but substantives, accompanied with some of 
those, attributes, in conjunction with wbfch^ they were most frequently accus- 
tomed to behold them ; as, i^e great bear, the Httle hut, the wound made by 
the hatchet, &c. Of all which, the Author produces Instances from several of 
the American Languages; and it is, undoubtedly, suitable to the natural course 
ef* the operatibny of the human mind, tMis to begin with particulars the most 
obvious to s^nse, and to proceed, from these, to more general expressions. Hi 
fikewite observes, that the words of those primitive tongues are far from be- 
ing, as we might suppose them, rude and short, and crowded witli consonance: 
Iwey on tiie contrary, are, for the most part, long words, and fUil of vowels. 

This is the consequcoce of their being formed upon the natural soutMls «^bic1s .- 
tlKe voice utters with most ease« a little varied and distinguished by articuia- 
iion;'and he shews this to bold,, in fact) among most of the buharou&.Uui — 
C^agei which arc known.. . 

cj" C i A. ?i o 
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•etsed them under one daas of olgeets, he^ddled liiBt whde 
class, a tree* ' Longer experience taught him to eubdi^^de tha# 
genus into <he several species ot oak, pine, ash, and iSk^ rest, 
according as his observation extended to the ^yetal qualities ill 
vdiich these trees agreed or differed* 

But, stillhe made use ovij ci general terms in Speech. For 
the oak, the pine and the ash, were namea of whole classes of 
objects 9 each of which included an immensCw number of undish 
tinguished individuals* Here then it appears, that though the 
formation of abstract, or general conceptions, is supposed to be 
a difficult operation of the mind ; sudi concepdons must have 
entered into the very first formation of Language. For, if we 
cxcqyt cmly the proper .names of persons, such as Caesar^ 
John, Peter, aJl the other substantive nouns idiich we employ 
m discourse, are thenames, not of individual objects, but of 
vexy extensive genera, or species of objects ; as man, lion, house^ 
river, &c.. We are not however to imagine, that this inven»- 
tion, of general, or abstract terms, requires any great exertion of 
metaphysical capacity : for, by whatever steps the mind pio-^ 
ceeds in it, it is certain, that, when men have^once observed 
.I^esemblances among objects, they are ^ naturally inclined to 
call all those which resemble one another, by one common 
name ; and, of course, to class them under one species. Wc^ 
may daily (d>serve this practised by children in their first at-» . 
tempts towards acquiring Language. ' 

But now, after Language had proceeded as far as I hav^ 
described^ the notification which it made of objects was still . 
very imperfect : £dr, when one mentioned to another in dis- 
course, any substantive noun ; such as, man, lion, or tree, how 
was it to be known, which man, which lion, or which tree he 
meant, among th» many comprehended under one name? 
Here occurs a very curious, and a yery useful cpi^vance for 
specifying the individual object intended, by means of that part 
of Speech, called the article. 

The force of the article consists in pointing or singing; 
out from the common mass^ die individual of whtth we mean 
to speak* In English we have two articles, a and the; a is 
more general and unlimited ; the more definite and special. 
4^ ia much the same with one^ and marks only any one indi^ 
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vidiMdi of 9 sp^cm ; du^ individual heiiig eitker wakossmBi, or 
left i^idet^nmned I a9, alioiH » ling. TiW^ which poiaw i^ 
more jvoperly the £arce of the artidb) aaccnaiiM aome 
kinown .or detenxuned iiidividaal of ^ i^iQcies ^' aa, Ae fioo, 
ti^iekiiig. 

ArtiGles ai» worda dP great' use in Speech* In aome^ Lan- 
guages^ however, they are not found* The Greeka have bat 
one article, 0« f^, which answers to our definite, or pn^ier 
andde the. They have no word which ttiawers to oar nr- 
tiple a; hut they supply its place by the absence of dieirartl^ 
cle : Xhujs, Mm^htn signifies, a kbg ; • BdiMJU vg the king; The 
Latins ha^e no article. In the room of it, they employ pro- 
xuxons ; as, hie, ille, iste, for pointing out the obfetts whidi 
they want to distinguish* . ^ Noster sermo," says Quintiliany 
^ articulos non desiderat, ideoque in alias j^sattB onrdonis 
^^ ^>arguntur.'' This however, appears to me a defect in die 
li^sLtkk Tongue: as articles contribute much to the deamess and 
precision of Language* 

In order to illustrate this, remark, what difference there is in 

t||ie meaning of the following expressions in Eng^sh, diepdodifig 

wholly on the different employment of the articles : ^ The son of 

^S a^kiiig. The son of the king. A son of the king's.'* Eiich of 

these three . phrases has an endrdy different meaning, whidi I 

need not explain, because aiiy on^ who understands die Lan* 

guage, conceives it clearly at first hearing, duough the diflisrent 

afplicatiqn of the artides a and the. Whereas, in Latin, ^ Fillus 

^^ regis,^ is wholly undetermined ; and lo explain, ih which of 

these three senses it Is to he understood, for it may bear any of 

diem, a circumlocution of several words must he used. In the same 

manaer, ^' Areyou aking?" ** Are you Me king ?" are ques- 

doas of quite d^erent import ; which, however, sire confound* 

ed together in the Latin phrase, ^^ esne tu rex ?^ ^« Thou art a 

<^ man," jb a very general and harmless position ; but, ^ Hiou art 

^ Vie man," is an assertion capable, we know, or striking tenor 

and remorse into die heart. These observations illustrate the 

force and importance of arddes : And, at the same dme, I 

gladly lay hold of any opportunity of shewing die advantages 

of our own Language, 
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Besides thic^ quality of being particularised by the aertide, 
duve aiFectioBS belong to substantive noons^ number, gettdei^ 
and case, which require our consideration. 

Number distinguishes them as one, or many, of die same 
kind, called the Singular and Plural ; a distinction found in all 
Languages, and which must, indeed, have been coeval with the 
very infancy of Language ; as there were few things -wfaick 
men had more frequent occasion to express, than the difiereMe 
between one md many* For the greater facility of eiqiressing 
it, it has, in all Languages, > been marked by some variation 
made upon the substantive noun ; as we see^ in English, our 
plural is commonly formed by the addition* of the letter S« In 
the Hebrew, Greek, and some other ancient Languages, we find 
jBot only a plural, but a dual number ; the rise of which may 
very naturally be accounted for, fixun separate terms of niun- 
bering not being yet invented, and one, two, and many, being 
all, or at least, the duef numeral distinctions which men, at 
first had any occasion to take notice of. 

Gender, is an afiection of substantive nouns, which wiUlead 
us into more.discussion than number. Gender, being founded 
on the distinction of the two sexes, it is plain, that ia a propef 
sense, it can only find place in thenames of livingcreatures,whtcU 
admit the distinction of male and female; and, therefore, can be 
ranged under the masculine or feminine^nders.. Allolfaer siA* 
stantive nouns ought to belong to what grammarians call, the neu* 
ter gender, which is meant to imply the negation of either sex^ 
But, with respect .to this distribution, somewhat singular bjath 
obtained in the Structure of Language. . For, in correspimdence 
to that distinction of male and female sex, which runs through 
all the classes of animals, men have, in most Languages, 
ranked a great number of inanimate objects also, under the like 
distinctions of masculine and feminine. Thus we find it, both 
in the Greek and Latin Tongues, Gladitts^ a sword, for in- 
stance, is mascuUne sagittOy an arrow, is feminine ; and tfti^' 
assignation of sex to inanimate objec^, this distinction of them 
into masculine ajid feminine, appears often to be* cntiisely ca-^ 
pricious ; derived from no other, principle than the casual Struc- 
ture of the Language, which refers to a certain gender,, words 
«f a certam termination^ In the Greek and Latin^ however^ aU. 
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BraBimate objects are not distributed into masculine and 'femi- 
nine i but many of them are also classed, where 2& ofihetk 
ought to have been under die neuter gender ; as,* temfbim^ a 
ehurch ; seMtj a seat* 

But the Genius of the French and Italian Tongues differs, in 
<his respect^ from the Greek and Lalin» In the French and 
Italian, from whatever cause it has happened, so it is, that the 
neuter gender is wholly unknowti, and that all their names of 
inaiiiniate objects are put upon the same fixydng with living 
oreatures ; and distributed, without exception, into masculine 
and feminine. The French have two articles, the masculine 
Ir, and the feminine la ; and ene or other of these is prefixed 
to all substantive nouns in the Language, to denote their gen- 
tler. The Italians make the same universal use of their arti« 
€3e8 il and /<?, for the masculine ; and la^ for the fisminine. 

In the English Language, it is remarkable that there obtains a 
peculiarity quite opposite. In the French and Italian, there ia 
no neuter gender. In the English, when we use common dis* 
course, all substantive no\ms, that are not names of living 
creatures, are neuter without exception. iA», she, and it^ arc 
the msn-ks of the three genders ; and we always use tV, in 
speaking of any object where there is no sex, or where the sex 
is not known. The English is, perhaps, the only Language 
in the known world (except the Chinese, which is ssdd to agree 
with it in this particular) where the distinction of gender is 
properiy and philosophically applied in the use of words, and 
confined, as' it ought to be, to mark the real distinctions of 
male and female. 

* Hence arises a very great and signal advantage of the Eng* 
fish Tongue, which it is of consequence to remark.* Though 
in ccmimon discourse, as I have already observed, we employ 
only the proper and literal distinction of sexes ; yet the geniua 
of ibe Language permits us, whenever it will add beauty to our 
discourse, to mid:e the names of inanimate objects masculine 
cr feminine in a metaphorical sense ; and when we do so, we 
are understood to quit the literal style, and to use one of the 
figures of discourse. 

* The following obienratiooi oa the metaphorical aie of gendcni to the Eng- 
Mih JLaoguage, are takea from Mr. Harris*! Henact* 
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Tor ixtttance ; if I am speaking of virtue, in the course of 
•rdinary conversadon, or of strict reasomng, I refer €tiit word 
to po sex or gender ,. I say, ** Virtue is its. own reward'* ; or; 
^^ it is the law of our nature.** But if I choose to rise into a 
higher tone ; if I seek to embellish and animate my disccterse, 
I give a sex to virtue ; I say, ** She descends from Heaven ;^ 
^ she alone confers true honour upon man ;" ^ her gifts are 
•* the only durable rewards.** By this means,' we hav« it in* 
Our power to vary our style at pleasure. By making a' very 
sliglit alteration, we can personify any object that w^ choose to* 
introduce widi dignity ; and by this change of manner,' we give* 
warning that we are passing from the strict and logical, to the 
ornamented and rhetorical style. 

This is an advantage which, not only every poetj but every 
good writer and speaker in prose, is, on many occasions, glad 
to lay hold of, and knprove ; and it is an advantage peculiar to 
our Tongue ; no other Language possesses it. For, in other 
Languages, every word has one fixed gender, masculine, fema-* 
nine, or neuter, which can, upon no occasion^ be changed ; 
ilffTv, for instance, in Greek, virtus in Latin, and la vertu in 
French, are uniformly feminine. She^ must always be the pro- 
noim answering to the word, whether you be writitig in poetry 
or. in prose, whether you be using the ^tyle of reasoning, or that 
of declamation : whereas, in English, we can eidier express' 
ourselves with the philosophical accuracy of giving no gender 
to things inanimate ; or by giving them gender, and transform- 
ing them into persons, we adapt them to the style of poetry, 
and, when it is proper, we enliven prose. 

It deserves to be furdier remarked on this subject, riiat, when 
we employ that liberty which our Language allows, of ascrib- 
ing s^x to any inanimate object, we have not, however, the lib- 
erty of making it what gender we please, masculine or ffemi- 
nine; but are, in general, subjected to some rulef ofgendfer 
which the currency of Language has fixed to that object. The 
foundation of that rule is imagined, by Mr. Hatris, in his 
** Philosophical Inquiry into the Principles of Grammar," to 
be laid in a certain distant resemblance, or analogy, to die na» * 
tural distinction of the two sexes. 
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Thus, acconUog to him, we commonly give the maaculiii« 
gender to those substantive nouns used figuratively, which are 
conspicuous for the attributes of importbg, or communicatmg i 
which are l^ nature strong and efficacious, either to good or 
evil ; or which have a claim to some eminence, whether lauda* 
Ue or noit. Those again, he imaigines, to be generally made 
fenunine^ Which are conspicuous for the attributes of ooatwi- 
ing, and of bringing forth ; which have more of the passiva 
m their nature, than of the active ; which are pecuUarly beauti* 
ful^ or amiable ; or which have respect to such excesses as are 
rathor feminine than mascufme* Up<^n these principles h# 
takes • notice, that the sun is always put in the masculine gen- 
der with us, the moon in the feminine, as being the receptacla 
of the sun's light. The earth is^ univefs^y, feminine. A 
ship, a countty, a city, are likewise made feminine, as receivers, 
or containers. Gkid, in all Languages, is masculine. Time, 
we make masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy ; virtue^ 
feminine, from its beauty, and its being the object of love« 
Foxtune is always feminine. Mr. Harris imagoes, that the 
reasons which determine the gehder of such capital words as 
these^ hold in most other Languages, as n^ell as the English* 
This^ howeveF^ appears doubtful. A variety of circumstances^ 
which seem casual to us^ because we cannot reduce them to prin<» 
ciples, must, unquestionably, have influenced the. original for* 
mation of Languages ; and in no article whslteVer dOes Lan^ 
guage appear to have been more capricious, and to have proceed^ 
ed less according to fixed rule, than in the imposition of gen-» 
der upon things inanimate ; .especially mong such nations 
ks havje applied the dbtinction of masculine and feminine to all 
substantive nouns. 

Having discussed gender, I proceed, next, to another remark* 

able peculiarity ofsubstantive nouns, w^hich in the style of Gram«« 

mar, is called^their declension by cases. . Let us^ first, consider 

what cases signify. In order to understand this, it is necessary 

to observci tiiiglt, after men had ig^ven names to external' objects^ 

bad pprticularized them by means of the article, and distinguii^- 

ed them by number and gender, still tiieir Language remained 

extremely imperfect, till tiiey had devised some metiiod of ex« 

j^ressing the relations which thosQ objects bore, one towards 

P 
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mkodwtw Tfnty would find it of Ittde use to have a name for" 
mm, Uoii> ^^ee, river, without being albie, at liie eaane time, p> 
eigoiiy how diese stood with- respect to each other ;. wfaMier^ 
as ap{Ht)aching^ to, receding from, joined with, find the IVbe^ 
indeed, the rdadons which objects bear to one anotfier, are 
immensely numerous^anddierefore, to devise names' ferdieo» 
ail, must have been* among the last and most dtAoA refine- 
sients of Language. But, in its most early periods, it was- 
sfesohitely necessary to express, in some way orodierr suchrefak^ 
tions as were most inipoptaait,,and as occuired most frequeaflfy 
in common S^}eech«. ^ Hence the genitive, dative, and ablative 
lases of noons, which express the noun itsdf, togelh^rr wIA* 
diose relations of, to^ fronts toHhj^aad by ; the relations whidfey 
^f all others, we h^ve the most frequent occasion to mention*^ 
The pn^>er idea- die» of cases ia decision, is na odier thaw 
9X1 expresuon of the state, or relation, which one object bear»( 
|x> another; denoted* by some variati<m made upon the name 
tf that object r- most commonly in the finailetters,^ and by sofio^ 
l«angua^, in the initiaL 

All Languages, however, do not agree in this mode of expves*- 
i!on» The Greek, Latin, and several other Languages, use de- 
plension- TheEhg^sh, French,.aml Italian, do not format most^* 
fise it veiy imperfectly* Ik place of die vamtiona of cases, the* 
fnodem Tongues express the relations of objects^ by means oC 
the words called prepositions,, which ai(e diie names- of tfaooi' 
relaiioas, prefixed to the name of ^ objects English nouna- 
have ho case whatever, except a sort of genitive, comnfeoi^ 
farmed by the'ad<Mtionof the ktter » to^die nouti f as when wr 
aap^ ^t Dryden^ Poems,?* meaning tlie Poems of Dtyden. Our 
personal pronotma have also a case, which answers to the luxUr 
aative dPdie Latin, I^me ; he, him; who, whom- There is no^ 
mg, then, or at least very litde, in the GrammsM^ of our Lsm-- 
^age, wltich ponesponds to declension hi the Ancient Lan^ 
gnages.^ / 

Two questKMnsy Inspecting this* subject, maybepoit* FirsC^ 
Which of thesie ifnethods of expressiDg relations, whe^r that 
i^ d&eiensipns, or that by prepositions, wa» &e most aactent 
nsage In Lsmguage ? And next, Which of them has^ best: 
eSbcti Both method's, it is plain, are thi^ sanlie as ti» thi$ seaA^ 
and di£Fer only in form.^ For the sigmficancy of the RomM» 
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Saoafpffgti'wtixM ii££ henre heeti altti«d, tlloagH~dfe iKMtts^ KiEtf 
^QHT^Jiaii faeeft without cases, pnrviMi: they hsA empi^edl 
^rep^mttms ; and thoogh,.tx» cxpt9»^ « ditciple^f PUi(% tbef 
hoi sa«l^ "« ^Dkcipidiis de Pkto;' like l&e modern ildiattil, iitf 
jhce of ^ Diftipuhis Pbtoaia**^ 

, Nffw^ wkh respdnt t^ &e anliqakf af cneSf sdtfa<mgli thef 
laay, ob. fimt^iew, setm td^ cc^mlitiite amoneartiftcial nwliho4 
:]}>$n ^ oth^^ of depotbag relatioivif yet tbere are stroag vea^ 
^(^s fof tUokiagthat this was tibe earliest mcAod pratiaed ba^ 
saeii. We &id> 4fi &cl,.that decleasiooa and cases accused m 
most of what ^e odkd A^ Medier Toagiiear or Ongiial Lain* 
^^^i^gjea, as: well ^, in the Gi«ek attd Latui^ Aada vetiy iistu^ 
al and satisfying account can be giv^n why this inagB.six>uid. 
hskye early obt^aed, Relaliakis ai^ the siost abstract audi aiet- 
aphyiical ideas of aoy which men hav^e occasion to form, whenr 
ihey are considered by themselves, and separated from the re*' 
tated etject. It wouid puzzle any nuoi, as has •been well ob«* 
served by an author on this subject, to ^m a distinct accouiU) 
^ what is meant hy such a word wkof&ffoomy when it standv 
by itself^ axkl tor ea^Uan a^ that may be indaded under iu The 
first rude inventors of i«ang^ge,theFefei^« would not&ra-loagc 
while arrive at such general terai^ In pbee of consideriog.anj9 
relatLoA ia the abstract, and devising a! name lor it^they woidd 
iniuch more easily conceive it in coi^u&cuoa with a particu*^ 
lar object; and they would express thaip e^Hseptions o£ 
it,, by varying the name of that object durough all the difiei^ 
«nt cases ;, homims^ of a man >. homini^ to a man ^ komine^ witla 
am?ua, &c^ 

.But though diis method of declenadoa was,c ppobaUy, the oxdjr 
method which men employed, at first, for denoting relations^ 
yet, in progresa of tinsie,. many other relations being observed^ 
besides those which are sig^sifiedby the cases of nojm», and. 
men also becoming more capable of gi^neral and metaphysical 
ideas, separate names were gradually invented for all the rala- 
tiona which occurred, forming^&at part of Speech which we 
now call prepositions. Prepositions, being once introduced^, 
they were foimd to be capable of supplying the place of casea^ 
t)y being prefixed to the nominatives of the noun. Hence, iti 
came to.pass,,that as nations were intermixedl)y migj;ation&4uadst 
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conquests, and vere obliged to learn and adopt tlie Language^ 
of oneanodier, prepositions supplanted the use of cases and dt^ 
ck»siona» When the Italian Tongue) for instance, sprung out 
pf the Roman, it was found more easy and sim{d.e, by the Gotb* 
ic nations, to accommodate a few prepositions to the nommarr 
live of eveiy noun, and ta say, 4& Roma^ al Roma^ d$ CarthagOy 
al Carthc^o^ than to remember all ^dte variety of t^minations^ 
Monucj Romam^ CarMgMsy Carthaginem^ which the use of de* 
densiona required in the ancient nouns. By this progress we 
can giv^ a natural account how noims, in our modem Tongues^ 
come to be so void of declension : a progress which is ftiUy iKi 
lustrated in JD^» Adam Smith's ing^ous Dissertaden on die 
Formation of Languages* 

With regard to the oAcr question on this subject, Which of 
these two methods is of the greatest utility and beauty? w« 
shall find advantages and disadvantages to be balanced on both 
aides. There is no doubt that, by abolishing casfes, we have 
rendered the Stmctute of Modern Languag(?s more shnple. 
We have fisembarrassed it of all the intricacy which arose from 
the different forms of declension, of which the Romans had lib 
fewer dian five ; and from aU the irregularities in these sevcr^ 
declensions. We have thereby rendered our Languages more 
easy to be acquired, and less subject to the perplexity of ruks. 
But, though the simplicity and ease of Language be great and 
estimable advantages, yet there are also such disadvantages, 
attending the modem method, as leave the balance, on the 
whole, doubtful, or rather incline it to the side of antiquity. • 

For, in the first place, hy our constant use of pf epositiona. 
for easpressing'the relations of things, we have ffled Language 
with a multitude of those little Words, which are eternally oc- 
curring in every sentence, and may be thought dlereby to have 
encumbered Speech, by an addition of terms ; and by render- 
ing it more prolix, to have enervated its force. In the second 
pbipe, we have certainly rendered the sound of Language less^ 
agrceaWe to the ear, by depriving it of that variety and sweet- 
ness, which arose from the length of words, and die change of 
terminations occasioned by the cases in the Greek and Latin.. 
But, in the third place, the most.material disadvantage is, that, 
Vy this abolitionofcases,andby a similar alteraition, of which 
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•I. am to 5peft): m the Aatl^efmiir^mtliecoiijugBtioii of veri)8^ 
J9S Mve deprived, ourselves of that liberty o£ tnoHpotitMi la 
tbe airaiigeixient' of *word4, which the Ancient Languages 
enjoyed* ' > 

In die ancient Tongues, aa I formeily observed, the dif* 
fei«nt terminations, produced by declension and conjugation, 
pointed out the reference of the several words of a sentence tat 
one another, without the aid of juxtapostdon; suffisred dieaa 
to be placed, without ambiguity, in whatever order was most 
suited ^ to give emphasis to die itieaiung, or^harmony to ika 
sound. But now, haviQgSione of those marks of relation in* 
cQsporated with the words themselves, we have no other way 
left tis, of showing what words in a sentence are most closely 
connected in meaning, than that of f^ing them dose by one 
another in thfi period* The meaning of the sentence is-brought 
nut in separate members and portions ; it is broken down smd 
divided* Whereas the structure of the Greek and Roman 
sentences, by the government of their nouns and verbs, present^ 
ed the meaning so interwoven and compounded in all its parts, 
as to make us pevceive it in one united view. The dosing 
words of the period ascertained the relation of each member 
to another : and all that ought to be connected in our idea, ap- 
peared connected in die expression* Hence, miH« l^revity, more 
vivacity, more force. That luggage of panicles, (as an ingenious 
Author happily expresses it) which we are oMiged always to 
carry along with us, both clogs style, and enfeebles sentiment.^ 

• M The Tarions terminationt of the same word, whether verb or noun, are 
always coneetved to be more fntiteatelf connected with the term which thef 
eerre to longthfln« than the additional, detached, and In thcaBaehrea iiidgDlfl« 
eant particUs, which we are obliged \o employ ai connectives to, our ilsniacaat 
words. Our method givea almost the same exposure, to the one as to the other, 
making the significant parts, and the tnsignlfieant, equally conspicuous ; theirs, 
much oftener sinks, as it worcythe former into the latter,a£ ooce preserving their 
nse and hiding their Weakness. Our modern Languages may, in this respect, be 
eempared to the art of the carpenter, in its rudest state ; when the union of the 
mitcrlals, employed by the artiMn* eOnId be effected only by the help of those 
extei^nal aqd coarse implements, pins, nails, and craaaps. The aneknt Xab- 
inages resemble the same art iq its most improved state, after the invention of 
dovetail joints, grooves and mortices; when thns alt the principal junctions 
are afieoted, by formlBg properly the extremities or terminations of the pieces 
to be joined. For, by means of these, the jinion of the parts is nendered sloisr 
while that by which that union is produced, is scarcely perceivable.*' Thfi 
?hUoiophy of R^orlc, by Or* CampbeU> voh A' 412. . 
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Pnmowis are (be diss of words moat netafy rdated t^ 
cubfllaiidve aaunsi beings as the nane inporte, rcpcsentativca^ 
0t aub>tkutes» of nouns> I^thm^hiyAe^ and k^ are no other 
than an abridged way of naming the persons, or objects, witji 
which we hare immediate intercourse, or to wfakh we are 
obliged frequemly to refer in discourse. Accordkig^, they are 
aid^ect to tbe same modifications ^witb substantive noons, of 
mmber^ gender, and case* Oi^, widi respect to gender^ 
we may obserre, that the pronoons of the iral: and second per* 
aoo, as they are tcdkd, /and Moo, donot^qipear to have had tho 
^stincdons of gender given them in any Language ; for thU 
plm reason, that, as they always refer to pctacns who are 
present to each odier, when they speak, their sex miist appear^ 
and therefcoe needs not to be msffked fay a masculine or feminuie 
pronoun. But, as the third person may be afaaent, or unknown, 
<he distinction engender there becomes necessaiyi and acoordv 
W^ ki English, it hath all die dusee genders belonging to 
it 9 Ae, ^, iu As to .cases, even those JLai^;iii^es which have 
dropped them in substanti¥e. nouns, sometimes retwn v^oxt of 
them in pronouns,, for the sake of the greater readiness in ex« 
pressing relatknis i, ^as pronouns are wovds of such frequent, 
occurrence in discourse* In English, most of our gmmmariaas 
hold the. personat pronouns to have two cases, besides die 
nominative; a genitive, and accusative; 4 ^^^^^ ^^s ^t* 
thine^ thee; be^ Ma, hm; wboy -who^e^ whom. 

In the first stage of Speech^ it is probable that the places of 
those pronouns were supplied, by pointing to the object when 
present, and naming it when absent. For one can hardly think 
that prcHioimft wece of early invention ; » they are w<»'da of 
such a particular and artificial nature. /, thou^ he^ it^ it is to 
be observed, are not names peculiar to smy single dbject, buf 
so very general, that dney may be a{^hed to sSL persona, or ob^ 
jects, whate\'er, in certain circumstances. /?, is the most gen- 
eral term that can possibly be conceived, as it may stand iox 
any one thing in the universe, of which we speak. At the 
same time, these pronouns have this quality, that in the cir- 
cumstances in which they are applied, they never denote more 
than one precise individual ; which they ascertain and specify, 
much in the same manner, as is done by the article So that 
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yronounfi are, M once^ die most general, and Ae most paiticiir 
Inr words in Lmiguage. They are eommonly the most faregu* 
ht and trodiiesome urords to die leametv in die Gfammar of 
dSL Totkgues f as being the words most in common tue^ and 
aiiis{jected thereby to the greatest Tarieties* 

Adje<?ti¥esy or terms of quality, such as, greviy Sakj kktk^ 
^hii€j '^mtTM^ mif9, are the ]4ftine6t and sisiplest of aDthat clas» 
irf worda which are termed atti%cttiTe» They are iomid ift 
all Xauguages ^ and^ in all Languages, must have been very 
eaily {nvented f as objects could not be disdnguished from ea^ 
odier, nor any intercourse be carried on concening them, tiB 
once naones were given to their <fifferent quaHdes« 
' I halve nothing to observe in relation to diem, except thar 
sm^^ularicy which attends diem in die Greek and Latin, of 
having die same ^orm given diem widi snbetandve nouns ; be* 
xng declmed, like diem, by cases, uid subjected to die like diS'* 
tinctions of number and gender. Hence it has happened, diat 
grammarians have made diem to belong to the same part of 
Speech, and divided die noun into substantive and adjective ; 
an arrangement,, founded more on attention to the external 
form of words, Aan to their nature and force. For adjectives 
or terms of quality, have not, by their nature, the least resem- 
blance to substantive nouns, as they never express any things 
which can possibly subsist by itself; which is the very essence 
of the substantive noun* They are, indeed, more akin to 
veibs, which, like them, express the attribute of some substance* 
It may, at first view, appear somewhat odd and fantastic, 
diat adjectives should in the ancient Languages, have assum-* 
td so much of the form of substantives ; since neither number, 
Bor gender nor cases, nor relations, have any diing to do, in 
a proper sense, with mere qualities, such as, good or greaty soft 
or hard. And yet honus^ and magnnSj and tener, have tiieir 
singular and plural, their masculine and feminine, their geni- 
tives and datives, like any of the names of substances, or per- 
sons.' But this caai be accounted for, from die genius of those 
Tongues. They avoided, as much as possible, considering 
qualities separately, or in die abstract. They made them a 
J)art or appendage, of the substance which they served to dis- 
tinguish ;diey made the adjective depend on its substantive, and 
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resemble it in terminatiGD, in number, and gender, in otd^ 
that the two might coalesce the more intimately, and be 
joined in the form of expression, as they were in the nature o£ 
things. The liberty of transposition^ too, which those Lan-* 
guages indulged, required such a method as this to be followed* 
F(H-, allowing the related words of a sentence to be placed at. 
a distance from each other, it required the relation of adjectives- 
to their proper substantives to be pointed out, by such similar 
circumstances of form and termination, as, according to the 
grammatical style, should show their concordance. Wh^i I say- 
in English, the ^^ Beautiful wife of a brave nuoi," the juxtapo* 
sition of the words prevents all ambiguity. But when I say ia 
Latin, ^' Formosa fortis viri uxor ;" it is only the agreement, in 
gender, number, and case, of the adjective ^^formosa^ which 
is the first word of the sentence, with the substantive ^^ uxor^ 
which is the last word that declares the meaning. 
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Of the whole class of words that arc called attribu« 
^V^, in^tdi of ^ jthe parts of Speech, the most complex, by 
{^^ i$ the verfc ft h chiefly in this part of Speech, that the 
BiibtUe and profound jnetaphysic of Language appears ; and^ 
therefore in es;^minjngthe nature and different variations of th» 
yerb, th^re might be room for ample discussion. But as I am 
sensible that such grammatical discussions, when they are pur- 
sued fetr, become intricate and obscure, I shall avoid dwelling 
any longer on that subject tl^an seems absolutely necessary. 

The verb is so far of the same nature with the adjective^ 
that it expresses^ like it, an attribute^ or property, of some per* 
ton ot thing. But it does more than this* For, in all verbs, 
in every Language, there are no less than three things implied 
at once ; the attributive of some substantive, an a£Srmation*con- 
tcming'that attribute, and time* Thus, when I say, " the sun 
** shincth;*' shining is the attribute ascribed to the sun ; the pre- 
sent time is marked ; and an affirmation is included, that this 
propeity of shining belongs, at that time, to the sim. The par- 
ticiple, *' shining,^ is merely an adjective, which denotes an at- 
tribute, or jpliroperty, and also expresses time j but carries no af- 
firmation* The infinitive mood, ** to shine," may be called 
the name of the verb ; it carries neither time nor affirmation ; 
but simply expresses that attribute, action, or stabe of things, 
^hich is to be the subject of the other moods and tenses, 
^ence the infinitive is often akin to a siibstai^tive noun ; and, 
>th in English and Latin, is sometimes constructed as such. 
i, " Scire tuuni nihil est." *' Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
nori«" And, in English, in the same manner. " To write 

Q 
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*^ well is difEcult ; to speak eloquently is st'dl more difficult.'*' 
But as, through all the other tenses and moods, the affirmadon 
tuns, and is essential to them ; ^^ the sun shineth, was shining^* 
^^ shone, will shine, would have shone," &c« the affirmation 
seems to be that which chiefly distinguishes the verb from the 
other parts of Speech, and gives it its most conspicuous power* 
Hence there can be no sentence or complete proposition, with- 
out a verb either expressed or implied* For, whenever we speak, 
we always mean to assert, that something is, or is not ; and the 
word which carries this assertion, or affirmation, b a verb.^ 
From this sort of eminence belonging to it, this part of Speech 
hath received its name ; verb, from the Latin, vcrbumy or the 
toordy by way of distinction. 

Verbs, therefore, from their importance and necessity in 
Speech, must have been coeval with men*s first attempts to- 
wards the formation of Language ; though, indeed, it must 
have been the work of long time, to rear them up to that accu- 
rate and complex structure, which ihey now possess. It seems 
very probable, as Dr. Smith has suggested, that the radical verb, 
or the fiist form of it, in most Languages, would be what we 
now call, the Impersonal Verb. " It rains ; it thunders ; it is 
^^ light ; it is agreeable ;^' and the like, as this is the very simplest 
form of the verb, and merely affirms the existence of an event, 
or oFa state of things. By degrees, after pronouns Were invent- 
ed, such verbs became personal, aad were branched out into all 
the variety of tenses and moods. 

The tenses of the verb are contrived to imply the several dis- 
tinctions of time. Of these, 1 must take sotne notice, in order 
to shew the admirable accuracy with which Language is con- 
structed. We think, commonly, of no more than the three 
great divisions of time, into the paist, the present^^and the fu- 
ture : and we might imagine, that if verbs had been so cott* 
trived, as simply to express these, no more was needftiL But 
Language proceeds with much greater subtilty. It splits time 
into iu several moments. It considers time as never standing 
still, but always flowing; things past, as more or less perfectly 
completed : and things future, as more or less remote, by dif 
fcrent gradations* Hence the great variety of tenses in moe 
Tongues. 
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The present may, indeed, be sdwap considered as one indi* 
visible point, susceptible of no variety. "I write, or, I am 
*^ writing ; scriha*^ But it is not so with the past. There is 
no language so poor, but it hath two or three tenses to express 
the v^eties of it. Ours hath no fewer than four* 1. A past 
action may be considered as left unfinished ; which makes the 
imperfect tense, " I was writing ; scribebamJ^ 2. As just n<JW 
finished. This makes the proper perfect tense, which, in Eng- 
lish, is always expressed by the help of the auxiliary verb, ** I 
^ have written." 3. It may be considered as finished some time 
ago ; the particular time left indefinite. *^ I wrote, scrifsi /*•■ 
which may eidier signify, ** I wrote yesterday, or I wrote a 
*' twelvemonth ago." This is what grammarians call an aorist,, 
or indefinite past. 4. It may be considered as finished before 
something else, which is also past. This is the plusquamper-^^ 
feet. ^^ I had written ; scripscram* I had writt^ before I.i:e-*> 
** ceived his letter. 

Here we observe with some pleasure, that We have an advan-» 
tagc over the Latins, who have only three varieties upon the past 
time. They have no proper perfect tense, or one which distin-. 
guishes an action just now finished, from an action that was 
finished some time ago. In both these cases, they must say^ 
'^ scrtpsi*^^ Though there be a manifest difference in the teases, 
which our Language expresses, by this variation, " I harewtrt-* 
ten," meaning, I havejust now finished writing ; and I *' wrote,** 
meaning at some former time, since which, other things- have 
intervened. This difference the Romans have no lense to ex-^ 
press ; smd, therefore, can only do it by a circumlocad6n« 

trhcchirf varieties in the- future time are twa; a. simple or 
indefinite future : " I shall write ; scribam :" an^ a future, re* 
lating to something else, which is also future* ♦* I shall hav« 
** written ; scripeero.^^ 1 shdl have Mrritten bbfore he arrives.* 
Besides tenses, or the power of expresang times, verbs admit 
the distinction of Voices, as they are caHed, the active and the 
passive ; accorditig as the affirination xiespects something that is 
'one, or somctlungthat is suffered ; *' I love,, or I am teved/^ 

)a thctenset of verbs, Mr. Harris's Hermes^ mi)[^eaon«Dlte<l, by fucbj^«. 
e to see tbem scrutinized with metapliyBical accuracy ; and alfo the Trca^ 
MB the Origin and Progress of LanguagCi to1« ii>.p. xaj. 
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tvas loved; I haoe loved; than to remember that variety of 
terminadons which were requisite in conjugating the ancient 
verbs) amor^ amabar^ amavi, &c. Two or three varieties only^ 
in the termination of the verb, were retained, as love^ lovedy^ 
hving; and all the rest were dropt. The consequence, how- 
ever, of this practice, was the same as that of abolishing de- 
clensions. It rendered Language more simple and easy in it» 
structure; but withal, more prolix, and less graceful. This- 
finishes all that seemed most necessary to be observed with 
respect to verbs. 

The remaining parts of Speech, which are caUed the inde- 
clinable parts, or that admit of no variations, will not detail^ 
us lon^. 

Adveibs are the first that occur. These form a very numer- 
ous class of words in every Language, reducible, in general^ 
to the head of attributives ; as they serve to modify, or to de- 
note some circumstance of an action, or of a quality, relative 
to its time, place, order, degree, and the other properties, of 
it which we have occasion to specify. They are, for the 
most part, no more than an abridged mode of Speech, express- 
™gi by one word, what might, by a circumlocution, be resolvedt 
into two or more words belonging to the other parts of Speech* 
*' Exceedingly," for instance, is the same, as " in a high degree ;" 
*' bravely," the same as, " with bravery or valour ;" " herej**^ 
the same as,, " in this place ;" *' often, and seldom^" the same 
as, ** for many and for few times," and so of the rest. Hence^ 
adverbs may be conceived as of less necessity, and of later in- 
troduction into the system of Speech, than any other classes, 
of words J and accordingly, the great body of them are deriv- 
ed from other words formerly established in the Language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions, arc words, more essential to 
discourse than the greatest part of the adverbs. They form that 
clasis of words, called connectives, without which there could 
be no Language ; serving to express the relations which things 
bear one to another, their mutual influence, dependencies^ and 
coherence ; thereby j[oining words together into intelligible and 
significant propositions. Conjunctions are generally employed 
for connecting sentences, or members of sentences j as, and^, 
hecausey althoughy^nd the like. Prepositions are employed for 
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connecting words, by showing the relation which one substan** 
Uve noun bears to another; as, of, from^ to^ above^ bekw^ &cw 
Of the force of these I had occasion to speak before, when 
treating of the cases and declensions of substantive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that sdl these connective particles 
must be of the greatest use in Speech ; seeing they point out 
the relations and transitionsby which the mind passes from one 
idea to another. They are the foundation of aU reasoning, 
which is no other thing than the cohne»on of thoughts. And 
therefore, diough among barbarous nadons, and in the rude 
uncivilized ages of the world, the stock of these words might 
be small, it must have always increased, as mankind advanced 
in the arts of reasomng and reflection* The more any nation 
is improved by science, and the more perfect their Language 
becomes, we may naturally expect, that it will abound the mor« 
with connective particles ; expressing relations of things, and 
transitions of thought, which had escaped a grosser view. Ac- 
cordingly, no tongue is so full of them as the Greek, in conse- 
.quence of the acute and subtile genius of that refined people. 
In every Language, much of the beauty and strength of it de* 
pends on the proper use of conjunctions, prepositions, and those 
relative pronouns, which also serve the same purpose of con* 
necting the difierent parts of discourse. It is the right, or 
wrong management of these, which chiefly makes discourse 
sq)pear firm and compacted, or disjointed and loose ; which 
causes it to march with a smooth and even pace, or ren- 
ders its progress irregular and desultory. 

I shall dwell no longer on the general construction of Lan- 
guage* AUow me, only, before I dismiss the subject, to observe 
that dry. and intricate as it may seem to some, it is, however, of 
great importance, and very nearly connected with the philoso- 
phy of the human mind. For, if Speech be the vehicle, or in- 
terpreter of the conceptions of our minds, an examination of 
its Structure and Progress cannot but unfold many things con- 
cerning the nature and progress of our conceptions themselves, 
and the operations of our faculties ; a subject that is always 
instructive to man, " Nequis," says Quintilian, an author of 
excellent judgment, ** nequis tanquam parva fastidiaf gramma- 
•* tices elementar Non quia magnae sit opcrse consonantes a 
J vocalibus discernere, ea^que in s^mivocalium numerum, mu* 
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^ tarumque partiri, Btd qiua inteiioni yelut sacri huyus adeunti^ 
^ bus, apparebit muba rerum scdbtilitas, qnm mm modo aeuone 
*^ ingeoia puerilia, aed cxercere altaMJman qwoquc cniditiopcm 
^ ac scientiam poasit.^'^ 1* 4b 

Let us now come nearer to our own Language* In dus^ 
imd the preceding Lecture, some observatioDa have aircndjf 
been made on its Structure. But it ia proper, dial; we ahoold 
bea litde morepartkubr inthc examination of it. 

The Language which is, at present, spoken dubu^^iat 
Great Britain, is neidi^ the ancient prhnitive S^ech of thai 
island, nor derived from it; but ia sdtag^er of ibreign origiai 
llie Language of the fint inhabitants of our ishmd, beyond 
doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic, common to them witii Gaui ; 
from which coun^, it appears, by maiqr drcumstaoaces, dmt 
Great Britsun was pet^led. The Celtic Tcttigue, wliic^ is aaki 
to be very expressive and copious, and is, probadiijr, one of ^he 
most ancient Languages in die world, obtaiaed once in most oi 
the western regions of Europe* It wasdie Language of C»auly 
of Great Britain, of Ireland, and, very probably, of Spain also $ 
tin, in the co\u*se of those revolutions, which by means ofthe 
conquests, first, of the Romans, and a ft er wa nds, of the nbrdii* 
em nations, changed the government. Speech, and, in a auau' 
ner, the whcde face of Europe. This Tongue was gradually db^ 
literated ; and now subsists only in the moui^ns of Wales, 
in the Highlands of Scotland, andamong the Wild Irish. For 
the Iiish, the Wei A, and die Erse, Bre no other thand^fin^raiC 
dialects of the same Tongue, The ancient Celtic. 

This,d)en, ^as die Language of the primidve Britons, the 
first inhabitants, that we Icnow of, in otn* island ; and canting^ 
ed so till die arrival of the Saxons in England, indie year of 
our Lord 450 ; who, having conquered die Britons, did not 
intermix with them, but eiq)eUed them from their habitadons;, 
and drove them, together with their Language, into the moiUH 
tains of Wales. The Saxons werecmeof these northern na' 

« Let no man despise, as inconsiderable, the elements of Grammar, becai^tp 
they seem to him a matter of small consequence, to shew the distinction be^ 
cween vowels and consonants, and to divide the latter into Hqnids and mateSir 
But they who penetrate into the inaenaost parts of this temple of science 
will there discover such refinement and subtilty of matter, as Is. not only 
proper to sharpen the understandings of young men^ but tafficleaC to |^t« exeSf 
€lse> for the most profoim4 hiiQwlcdge sad enidUlQav ' 
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tkffiKB «fmt oim'-itnEuilipe ; and their Tongoess a dialect df the 
<50*ic ctt- Teutonic, altogether 4itstinct 6om the Celtic, laid 
the Ibuadatkm of die present English Tongoe. With some 
intenuxture <rf Dasiish, a Language, probably, from the same 
TOot Vith 'die Saxon, it cotitimied to be spoken throughout the 
soBtheni fsrt<3f the island, till the dme of WiUi^n the Con- 
queror. He mtrodnced the N<»man or French as the Lan- 
:^nge of the court, which made a considerable change in the 
%»eech 4of the nAticm ; and the English, Which was spoken after- 
trarda^ «id continues to be spoken now, is a nuxture of the 
anciefit Saxon, a&d Ihis N<Mrman Fresich, together with such. 
Dcir and fereign w(»rds as commerce and learning have, in 
progress of time g^aduaft^ introduced* 

The history of the English Language, can, in this maxmer» 
be deariy traced* The Language spoken m ihelow countries 
af Scodand, is now; and has been for many centuries, no other 
tiian a didect of the EngUsh. How, indeed, or by what steps, 
the ancient Celdc Tongue eame to be banished from the. Low 
country m Scotland, and to make its retreat into die HighUnds 
and Islands, cannot he so wdil poiiAed out, as how the like revo- 
kitioti was.brought idxHitin England. Whether the southern- 
most piut of Seotlaad was once subject to.the Saxons, and form- 
ed a part of the kingdom of Northumberland ; or whedier the 
grettt number of English exiles that retreated ii^o Scotland, up* 
on tibe Normim conquest, and upon other occasions, introduced 
mto that country their own Languajge, which afterwards, by the 
mutual intercouse of the two nations, previsdled over the Celtic, 
^e uncertain and contested points, the discussion of whlth 
would lead us too hr from our street. 

From what has been said it appears, that the Teutonic dialect 
isthebaaisofourpresentSpeech. It has b^en imported among us, 
in three difierent fimns, the Saxon, the Danish, and the Norman ; 
aU which have mingled together in our Language. A very 
great number of our words too, are plainly derived from the 
*^tin# These, we had not direcdy from the Latin, but mpst 
rf them it is probable^ entered into our Tongue through the 
dumnel of the Norman French, which William the Conquer- 
or introduced. For, as the Romans had long been in full pos- 

rcssion of Gaul, the Language spoken in that country, when it 

R 
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was invaded by the Franks and Normans, was a sort of corrupt* 
ed Latin mingled with Cekic, to which was given the nasne 
of Romanshe : and as ^e Franks and Normans did not, like tfie 
Saxons in England^ expel the inhabitants, but, aft^ their vie-* 
tones, mingle with them ; the Language of the country became 
a compound of the Teutonic dialect imported by these conquer- 
ors, and of the former corrupted Latin. Hence the French Lan- 
guage has always continued to have a very considerable affimitj 
with the Latin ; and hence, a great number of words of Latin 
origin, which were in use among the Normans in France, were 
introduced in our Tongue at the conquest ; to which, indeed, 
many have since been added, directly from the Latin, in conse-* 
quence of the great diffusion of Roman literature throughout 
all Europe* 

From the influx of so many streams, from the junction of 
so many dissimilar parts, it naturally follows, that the En^sh, 
like every compounded Language, must needs be somewhat 
irregular. We cannot expect from it that correspondence of 
parts, that complete analogy in structure, which may be found 
in those simpler Languages, which have been formed in a man- 
ner within themselves, and built on one foundation. Hence, 
as I before shewed, it has but small remains of conjugation or 
declension ; and its syntax is narrow, as there are few marks 
m the words themselves that can show their relation to each 
other, or, in the grammatical style, point out either tiieir con* 
cordance, or their government, in the sentence. Our words 
having been brought to us from several different regions, strag-. 
gll, if we may so speak, asunder from each other^ and do not 
coalesce so naturally in the structure of a sentence, as the words 
in the Greek and Roman Tongues. 

But these disadvantages, if they be such, g( a compound 
Language, are balanced by other advantages that attend it ; 
particularly by the number and variety of words with which 
such a Language is likely to be enriched* Few Languages are, 
in fact, more copious than the English. In all grave subjects, 
especially, historical, critical, political, and moral, no writer has 
the least reason to complain of the barrenness of our Tongue» 
The studious reflecting genius of the people has brought togeth- 
er great store of expressions, on such subjects, from every quar- 
ter. We are rich too in the Language of poetry. Our poet- 
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ical style differs widely from prose, not in point of numbers 
only, but in the very worda themselves ; which shews what a 
stock and compass of words we have it in our power to seleet 
and emfiay^ suited to those diflferent occasions. Herein we are 
infinitely superior to the French, whose poetical Language, if 
it were not distinginshed by rhyme, would tiot be known to 
differ bovoL their ordinary pitose. 

It is clueily, indeed on grave subjects, and with respect to 
Ae strcmger emotions of the mind, that our Language displays 
its power of expression. We are said to have- thirty words, ait , 
least, for denoting all the varieties of the passion of anger«^ 
But, in describing the more delicate sentiments and emotions, 
our Tongue is mot so fertile^ It must be confessed, that the 
French Language surpasses ours, by far, in expressing the nicer 
shades of character ; espescially those varieties of manner, temr 
per and behaviour, which are^displayed in our social intercourse 
with one another. Let any one. attempt^ to translate, into 
£nglish, only a* few pages of one of Marivaux's Novels, and 
he will soon be sensible of our deficiency of expression on these 
isubjects.. Indeed, no Language is> so copious as the French 
for whatever is delicate, gay, and amusing. It is, perhaps, the 
happiest Language for conversation in the known world ; but, 
on the higher subjects. of composition, the En^ish may be just- 
ly esteemed to excel it/Considerably..'" 

Language is generally understood to receive its predomi- 
nant .tincture from the national diaracter of the people who 
i^eak it. Wis must not, indeed, expect, that it will carry an 
«xact and full impression of their genius and manners, for, 
.among all nations, the original stock of words which.they rer 
ceived from their ancestors, remains as the foundation of their 
Speedi throughout many ages, whUe their manners undergo, 
perhaps, very great alterations. National character will, how- 
ever, always have some perceptible influence on the turn of 
Langmige ; and the gaity and vivacity of the French, and the 
gravity and thoughtfulness of the English, ar^ sufficieudy im- 
pressed Qu their respective Tongue^s* . 

* Anger^wrathipftsiioo* rage, fufy,^ outn:g.e,^filcrce|iess,,sbarpne$fu>p{Aiositx« 
fiholer, resentment, heat, heart* burning; to fume, storm, inflame, be incensed, 
to Tex, \iiidle, irritate, enrage, exasperate, provoke, fret; to be sullen, hasty, 
^ot^rmigh, toiirypeeviib^fltc^ Preface to Greqiwood's Qramrajif*.^ 
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Fixmh the goiiusof our Langui^, and die ckaiacler of those 
who speak it, it may be expected to have Btx€aglii and cnei^*. 
It 18, indeed^ Aaturallj prolix ^ owing to the graafmniiber of 
particles and auxiliary verbs which we are obliged constandy ta 
employ : ami this^ prolisdty must in some degree, enfed>le it^ 
We seldom can express so much by ooe word as was dose by 
' the verbs, and by the nouns, in the Greek and Roman Laai^ 
guages. Ourstyle is lesscompact; our conceptions beingspread 
out among more words, and sfdit, as it were, mto more parts^ 
make a fainter impression when we utter them. Notwithstand* 
mgthis defect, by/Dur abounding in terms for eiqsessing all the 
ctrong emotions of the mind, and by the liberty which we enjoy y^ 
in a greater degree than most nations of con^xHmding worda>, 
our ^Language may be esteemedta possess considerable force of 
expression f cooqmratively, at least,, with, the other Modems 
Tongues ; though much bdow the ancients The S^le of Mil*^ 
ton sioDCj both in poetry and prose,, is a sufficient proof, that 
the En^ish tongue is far from being desttfuta of nervea and 
energy. 

The flexifafli^ of a Language^ or its power of aceommoda*^ 
tdbn to diffei^ent styles and manners, so as to be either grsve- 
and strong, or easy and flowing, or tender and gentle, or 
pompous and magnificent, as.occasions tequise, or as an author's 
genius prompts, is a quality of great importance in speaUng and 
writing. It seems to depend tqx>n three thii^ ;^ the^c^iousness 
of a Language ; the diffident arrangements of whidi its wonb. 
are susceptible ; and the varie^ and beauty of the sound o£ 
^ those words, so as to correspond to many different subjects^ 
Never did any Tongue possess this quality so eminently as the 
Greek, which every writer of genius could so mould, as to make 
the style perfecdy expressive of his. own manner and peculiar 
turn. It had all the three requisites, which I have mentixmed^ 
as necessary for this purpose. It joined to these the graceful va*- 
riety of its different diaiects ; and therd[>y readily assumed eveiy 
sort of character which ^ui author coidd widi, from die most 
simple and most familiar, i^ to the most magdi^c. The Latiq, 
though a very beautiful Language, is inferior, in this respect,, 
to the Greek. It has more of a fixed character of stateliness. 
and g^vity. It is always firm and masculine in the ten<»- of 
its sound ; afidis supported by a certain senatorial digni^^.^ o£ 
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which it is difficult for a writer lb divest it wholly, on any occa^ 
sion. Among the Modem Tongues, the Itaiism possesses a'great 
cleal.niore of this flexibility than the French. - By its obpious* 
Xjiess, its freedom of arrangement, and the great beauty and 
hanncmy of its sounds, it suits itself very happily to most subjects, 
cither in prose or in poetry ; is cs^ble of the august and the 
strong, as well as thq tender ; and seems to be, on the whde, 
the most perfect of all the modem dialects which have arisen 
out of the ruins of the ancient. Our own Language, though 
iu>t eqiud to the Italian in flexilnlity, yet is not destitute of a 
considerable degree of this quality. If any one will consider 
the diversity of the style which appears in some of our classics } 
that great difference- of manner, fpr instance, which is marked 
hy the style of Lord Shafisbury, and that of Dean Swift ; he 
will see in our Tongue, such, a circle of expression, such a 
power of accomodation to the different taste of writers, as 
redounds not a little to its honoiu*. 

What die^£nglish has been most taxed with, is its deficiency 
in harmony of sound. But though every native is i^ to be 
partial to ihe sounds of his own Language, ihd may, therefotv, 
be. suspected of not being. a fair judge in this point ; yet, I 
inmgine, there aie evident grounds on which it may be shewn, 
that this charge against, our Tongue has been carried too far. 
The melody of our versification, its power of supporting poet- 
ical numbers, without any assistance from rhyme, is alone il 
suflkient proof that our Lsmguage is far from being unmusicaL 
Our verse is, after the Italian, the most diversified and harmo» 
mous of any of the modem dialects ; unquestionably far be* 
y cxid the French verse, in variety, sweetness, and melody. Mr* 
Sheridan has shewn, in his Lectures, that we abound more in 
vowel and dipthong sounds, than most Languages ; and these 
too, so divided into long and short, as to afford a proper diver* 
sity in the quantity of our syllables. Our consonants, he ob* 
serves, which appears, so crowded to the eye on paper, often 
fcrm combinations, not disagreeable to the ear in pronouncing ; 
snd, in pardcular, the objection which has been made to the 
frequent recurrence of the hissing consonant a in our Language^ 
is xmjust and iH-founded. For, Jt has not been attended to, 
that very commonLf, and in the final syllables especially, thb 
letter loses altogether the hissing sound, and is transformed 
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into m z, which is one of the sofmds on which the ear rests with 
pleasure; as in hcu^ these j ihose^ lavesy hearsj and innumerable 
more, where, though the letter s be retained in writing, it has 
really the power of Zy not of the common «• 

After all, however, it must be admitted, that smoothness, or 
beauty of sound, is not one of the distinguishing properties of the 
English Tongue* Though not incapable of being formed^ into 
melodious arrangements, yet strength and expressiveness, more 
than grace, form its character. We incline^ in general, to a 
short pronunciation of oiu: words, and have shortened the quan- 
tity of most of those which we borrow from the Latm, as orator^ 
epectacky theatre^ liberty ^ and such like. Agreeable to this, is a 
remarkable peculiarity (^English pronunciation, the throwing 
the accent further back^that is, nearer the beginning of the word^ 
than is done by any other nation. In Greek and Latin, no word 
is accented farther back than the tlurd syllable from the end, or 
what is called the antepenutL But, in Eng^h, we have many 
words accented on the fourth, some on the fifth syllable from the 
end, as, memorabkp conveniency^ dmbnhtory pr6fitablenes8. The 
general effect of this practice of hastening the accent, or plac- 
ing it so near the beginning of a word, is to give a brisk and 
a spirited but at the same time, a rapid and hurried, and not a 
very musical, tone to the whole pronunpiation of a people. 

The Englbh Tongue possesses, undoubtedly, this property, 
that it is the most simple in its form and construction, of all 
the European dialects. It is free from all intricacy of cases, de« 
densions, moods and tenses. Its words are subject to fewer 
variations from their original form than those of any other Lan<^ 
guage. Its substantives, have no distinction of gender,, except 
what nature has made, and but^ one variation in case. Its 
adjectives admit of no change at all, except what expresses the 
degree of comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through 
all the varieties of ancient conjugation, suffer no more than four 
or five changes in termination. By the help of a few pre- 
positions and auxiliary verbs, all the purposes of significancy in 
meaning are accomplished ; while the words for the most part^. 
preserve their form unchanged. The disadvantages in point of 
elegance, brevity, and force, which follow from this structure 
of our Language, I have before pointed out*. But at the sama . 
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time, it must be ^dimtted, that such a structure contributes U> 
facili^. It renders the acquisilioa of our Language less labori* 
ous, the arrangement of our words more plain and obvious, the 
rules of our syntax fewer and more nmple. 

I iagree, indeed, with Dr. LowA (preface to his Grammar) 
in dunking that this very simplicity and facility of our Lan- 
guage proves a cause of ks beingfrequently written and spoken 
with less accuracy. It was necessary to study Languages which 
were of a more complex and artificial form, with greater care. 
The marks of gender and case, the varieties of conjugation and 
declension, the multiplied rules of syntax, were all to be attend- 
ed to in speech. Hence Language became more an object of 
art. It was reduced into form ; a standard was established ; 
and any departures from the standard became conspicuous* 
Whereas, among us. Language is hardly considered as an object 
of granmiatical vule. We take it for granted, that a competent 
skill in it may be acquired without any study ; and that, in asyn« 
tax so narrow and confined as ours, there is nothing which de- 
mands attention* Hence arises the habit of writing in a loose 
and inaccurate manner. 

I admit, that no grammatical rules have sufficient authority to 
controulthe firm and established usage of Language. Establish, 
ed custom in speaking and writing, is the standard to which 
we must at last resort for determining every controverted point 
in Language and Style. But it will not follow from this, that 
grammatical rules aresupersededas useless. In every Language^ 
which has been in any degree cultivated, there prevails a cer- 
tain structure and analogy of parts, which is understood to 
give foundation to the most reputable usage of Speech ; and 
which, in all cases, when usage is loose or dubious, possesses 
c^onsidcrable authority. In every Language, there are rules of 
syntapc which must be inviolably observed by all who would 
cither write or speak widi any propriety. For syntax is no- 
other than that arrsingement of words, in a sentence, which ren- 
ders the meaning of each word, and the relation of all the words 
to one another, most clear and intelGgible. 

AH the rules of Latin syntax, it is true, cannot be applied to 
Dur Language. Many of these rules arose frem the particular form. 
)f their Language^ whi^h occasioned verbs or prepositions to gov-^ 
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cm, Bome the genitive, some the dative^ some the aecusative or 
ablative case. But, abstracting from these peculiarities, it is to 
be always remembered, that the chief and fundamental rtdes of 
syntax are common to the Eng^h as well as the Latin Tongue ; 
and, indeed, bdong equally to all Languages. For, in all Lan- 
guages, the parts which compose Speech are essentially the saine g 
substantives^ adjectives, verbs, and connecting particles : and 
wherever these parts of Speech are found, there are certidnne* 
cessary relations among th^kn, which regulate their syntax, or 
tilie place which they oug^t to possess in a sentence. Thus, in 
English, just as much as in Latin, the adjective must, by posi* 
tion, be made to agree with its substantive ; and the veib must 
agree with its nominative in person and number ; because, from 
the nature of things, a word, which expresses either a quality or 
an action, must correspond as closely as possible with tiie nam^ 
Df that thing whose quality, or whose action, itexpresses. Two 
or more substantives, joined by a copulative, must always require 
the verbs or pronouns, to which they refer, to be placed in the 
plural number ; otiierwise, their common relation to these verbs 
or pronouns is not pointed out. An active verb must, in every 
Language, govern the accusative ; tiiat is, dearly point out some 
substantive noun, as the object to which its action is directed* 
A relative pronoun must, in every form of Speech, agree wfth 
its antecedent in gender, number, and peiBon ; and conjunc- 
tions, or connecting particles, ought always to couple like cases 
and moods ; that is, ought to join togetiier words which are of 
the same form and state with each other. I mention these, as 
a few exemplifications of tiiat fundamental regard to syntax, 
which, even in such a Language as ours, is absdlutely requisite 
for writing or speafchig with atty propriety. 

Whatever the advantages, or defects of the English Language 
be, as it is our own Language, it deserves a high degree of our 
study and attention, both with regard to tiie choice of words 
which we employ, and with regard to the syntax, or the arrange-* 
ment of these words in a sentence. We know how much the 
Greeks and Romans^ in their most polished and flourishing 
times, cultivated their own Tongues. We know how much 
study both the French, and the Italians, have bestowed upon 
theirs. Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the study of 
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other Languages, it can never be communicated with advan- 
tage, unli^s by such as can write and speak their own Lan- 
guage welL Let the ms^tterof an author be ever so good and 
useful, his compositions will always suffer in the public esteem, 
if his expression be deficient in purity and propriety. At the 
same time, the^attainment of a <»errect and elegant style, is aa 
object which demands application and labour* If any imagine 
they can catch it merely by the ear, or acquire it by a slight 
perussd of sQine of pur .good wthors*, they will .find tfaemaelves 
much disappointed. The many errors, even in point of gram- 
mar, the many offences against purity of Language, which are 
trommitted by writers who are far from being contemptible, 
demonstrate, that a carefid study of the Language is previously 
requisite, in all who aim at writing it properly.* 

* On tliif fnbject»Uie Reader oiight to |>eni8e Dr. Lo#th*s Short lotrodae* 
don to English Grammar, with Critical Notes ; which if the grammatiQal per- 
f ormince of highest autfioiity that has appeared in ovr time, and in which he 
win see, what I have said conoemiag the tnaccaracies in Langaage of tome 
of our best wrieers» folly Tcrified. In Dr. Campbeirs Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
he win lihewise find many acute and ingenious obsenrations. both on the Eng- 
lish Language, and on Style in geueraL And Dr. Priestley's Rudiments of £ng* 
Hah Oranunar will alto be usdtal, bf poistiDg out several of llie own into 
Which writers are «^ to £»U. 
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LECTURE X. 



STYLE,«.PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

HAVING finished the subject of Language, I now 
enter on the consideration of S^le, and the rules that relate to iu 
It is noteasy to give a precise idea of what is meant by Style* 
The best definition I can give of it, is, the peculiar manner in 
which a man expresses his conceptions, by means of Language. 
It is different from mere Language or words. The words, 
which an author employs, may be proper and faultless ; and 
his Style may, nevertheless, have great fauks : it may be dxy, 
or stiff, or feeble, or affected. Style has always some reference 
to an author's manner of thinking. It is a picture of the 
ideas which arise in his mind, and of the mamier in which they 
rise there ; and, hence, when we are examining an autfior's 
composition, it is, in many cases, extremely difficult to sepa- 
.rate the Style from the sei^timent. No wonder these two 
should be so intimately connected, as Style is npthing else, than 
that sort of expression which our thoughts most readUy assume. 
Hence, different countries have been noted for peculiarities of 
Style, suited to their different temper and genius. The eastern 
. nations animated their Style widi the most strong and hyper- 
bolical figures. The Athenians, a polished and acute people, 
formed a Style accurate, clear, and neat. The Asiatics, gay 
^nd loose in their manners, affected a St3de florid and difiuse. 
The like* sort of characteristical differences are commonly re- 
marked in the Style of the Freiach, the English, and the Span- 
iards. In giving the general characters of Style, it is usual to 
talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a spirited Style ; which are plain- 
ly the characters of a writer^s manner of thinking, as well as 
of Expressing himself : So difficult it is to separate these two 
things from one another. Of the general characters of Style, 
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I am afterwards lo discourse ; but it will be necessary to begin 
with examining the more simple qualities of it ; from the as- 
semblage of which, its more comjdex denomiaatians, in a great 
measure result. 

AH the qualities of good Style may be ranged under two 
heads. Perspicuity and Ornament. ForaUthatcan possiUybe 

required of Language^ k, to convey our ideas clearly to the 
minds of others, and, at the same time in such a dress, as by 

pleasing and interesting them, shall most effectually strengdieiv 
the impressiQns which we sfcek. to make* When both these ends^ 
are answered, we certainly ac€;pmplish every purpose for which. 
we use W(fitkig.and Qiscourse** 

Perspicuity k will be readily admitted, . is the fundamental 
tj/ixaHity of Styles* a^quaKty so essential in every kind of writing,, 
that^/or die, want of it, nothing can atone. Widiout this, the- 
richest ornaments, of Style only glimmer through the dark ; and 
puzzle, instead o£ pleasingtiiereader.. This* therefore>.mu8t be 
our first object, to make ous meaning clearly and fuUy under-- 
stood, and understood without the least difficulty. ^ Qratio,'' 
sayB Qidntilian, ^^ debet, negligenter quoque audientibus esse 
^^ aperta ; ut in animum audientis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi in 
^ eum. non indendatur,. occunat. . Quaere, non solum ut inteU 
^^ligere possit,^ sed ne omniao^possit non intelligere curandum.'' t 
If we are obliged, to: iidlow a Mrriter with muck eare, .to 
pause, and. to read over his sentences a second Ume,.in order to^ 
comprehend them fully, he will never please us long. Man-^ 
kind are too indolent.to.relish so much labour, lliey may pre- 
tend to admire the author^s depth, after they haye discovered, 
his meaning ; but they will seldom be inclined to take up his 

work a second time. 

Avithors sometimes plead the difficulty of their subject, as. 
an excuse for the want of Perspicuity. But the excuse can- 
nirely> if ever,, be admitted. For whatever a man copceives , 

•'(< NoMs prima lit virtof, perspicuitM, propria Terba, rectus prd6, non im 
" longum dil^ concDisio ; nifaU neqae deih, neque •opcfflmt;^ 

QoiNfTlL. Jib, Till. 

t •< Oiwcwrse ought always tob« obWpus, eveo to t^ most careless aqd neg« 
** ligent hearer ; so that the sense shall strike his mind, as the light of the sun 
M does eureycs, though they are not directed upwards to it. We mu4t study- 
**^ not only that every hearer may understand us». hot that it shall he imppftibJ^: 
" for him. not to. understand us." 
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cteariy, that, His in his power, i£he w31 be at tke tfonflble, td 
put into distinct prepositions, or to express clearly to othors : 
and upon oo subject oug^t any man to write, where he cannot 
think clearly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excusably^ be on 
some subjects incomplete, or inadequate ; but still, as finr a& 
ihey go, ihty oug^t to be dear ; aoid wherever thia is the case. 
Perspicuity, in expressing them, is always attainable. The ob- 
scuri^ which reigns so much among mmy metaphysif^al 
writers, is, for the most part, owing to the indis^cta;ie8s of 
their own cenceptionsb They see the object but in a confused 
fight ; £Hid, of course, can never exhibit it in a clearcme to o^ers*. 

Perspicuity in writing, is not to be considered as oiidiy di sor( 
of nega,tive virtue, or freedom from d^ect. It has hi^er mer-^ 
it: It is a degree of positive beauty.. We are {^ased with anr 
author, we. consider him as deserving praise^ who frees us from 
all fatigue of searching for his meaning ; whp carries us thrbugfac 
Ijiis object without any embarrassment, or con&sion ; whose 
style floifs always like a Umpid stream, where wese^ to the 
very bottom.. 

The study of Pevspicuitf requires attention, first,; to< sin^g^ 
words and phrases, and then to die constmctibii of sentences^ 
I begin widi treatmg of the first, and shall confine myself to it in, 
this Lecture. 

Perspicuity, considered witk respect to words and jhnmes^ 
riequires these three qusdities in them, Purity y Proprietyy zsA 
JPrecwioTim, 

Purity and Propriety of Language are often used indiscrim-^ 
inately for each oAer ; and, indeed, they are very nearly allied*. 
A distinction, however, obtains between them. Purity is. 
the use of such words, and such constructions, as belong 
to the idiom of the Language which we speak ; in opposition 
to words imd phrases that are imported from other Languages,, 
or that are obsolete, or new coined, or used without proper 
authority. Propriety, is the selection of such words in the 
Language, as the best and most established usage has appro-, 
priated to those ideas, which we intend to express by them. It. 
implies the correct and ha|>py applicatioii of them, acceding 
to that usage, in opposition to vulgarisms or low expressions ;, 
?n4 tp words aiid phrases, whiph WQuId be Ies9 significant oC 
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tke kie9» that we mwn lk> conyey. Style na^r be pute^ tli^t is, 
it may att be strictly English, Mrithout ScotkisflM or GaUicisaiai 
OF ungrasinfttiical tnsegiilar e;Kpres$ioiis of aay kiiid,. and may, 
nevertheless, be defici^it in Propriety. The words may be 
iU-cfaosea ; not adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive 
of the. aujtilior's sense* He has taken sdl his words and phrases^ 
bom the genend mass (Vf English Languagpe ; but be has made 
hk selection amoiig diese words unhappily* Whereas, Style 
cannot be proper without being also pure ; and where both 
Parity and Propriety meet, besides making Styk perspicuous, 
they abo render it gracefuL There iano standard, either ol 
Piiirity or of Pn^iety, but the practice of the best writers and 
apenkera in the country. 

When I mentioned obsolete or new-coioed words as incon<« 
giruQua wWi Purity of Style, it will be easily understood, that 
sonare exceptions are to be made. On certain occaaioDa, they 
may have grace. Poetry admits of greater latitude than prose, 
with respect to coining, or, at least, new-compounding words ; 
yet, even here, dna liberty ^uld be used with a sparing hand* 
la {MToae, such iimovations are more hazardous, and have a 
WQ^rae effect. They see apt to ^ve Style an affected aad 
Goaceited air; and sbouldnever be ventured upon, except by 
such) who6i& established reputation gives them some degree of 
dictatorial power over Language* 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless where 
necessity requires them, should always be avoided. Barren 
Xang^iages ^nay need such assistances ; but ours is not one 
pf these. Dean Swift, one of our most correct writers^ valued 
himself much on using no words but such as were of native 
growth : and his Language may, indeed, be considered as a 
standard of the strictest Purity and Propriety in the choice of 
words% At present, we seem to be departing from this stand- 
ard. A multitude of Latin words have, of late, been poured 
in upon us. On some occasions, they give an appearance of 
devation and dignity to Style. But often, also, they render it 
stiff and forced : and, in general, a plain native Style, as it is 
more intelligible to aU readers, so, by a proper management 
of words, it may be made equally strong and expressive with 
^m liatiniaed English^ 
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Let us now consider the import of Precision in Language^ 
which, as it is the highest part of tht quality denoted by Perspi- 
cuity, merits a ftdl explication ; and the more, because distinct 
ideas ave, peihaps, not commonly formed about k. 

The exact import of Precision may be drawn^ from the et3r— 
mology of the word.^ It comes from " prccidere," to cut off r 
It imports retrenching all superfliuties, and pruning the expres- 
sion so, as to exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copjr 
of his idea who uses, it* I observed before, that it is often dif-* 
ficult to separate the qualities of Style from the qualities of 
Thought ; and it is found so in this instance. For, in order 
to write with Precision^ though ihis be property » quali^ of 
Style, one must possess a very considerable degree of distinct*^ 
ness and accuracy in his manner of thinking* 

The words, which » man uses to express his^ ideas, may be: 
faulty in three respects : They may either not express that ide» 
which the author intends,, but some other which only resem*- 
bles, OF is akin to it ; or, &ey may e^qpress that idea, but not 
quite fully and completely ; or, they may express it, together 
with something more than he intends. Precision stands oppos-- 
ed to all diese Aree faults ;, but chiefly to the last. In an au- 
thor's writing with Propriety, his being free of the two former 
faults seems implied^ The words which he use& sa*e proper r 
that is, they express that idea which he intends,, and they 
express it fully ; but to be precise, signifies, that they express 
that idea, and no more. There is nothing in his words whicb 
introduces any foreign idea, any superfluous imseasonable ac- 
cessory, so as to mix k confusedly with the principal object^ 
and thereby to render our conception of that object loose and 
indistinct. This requires a writer to have, himself, a very 
clear apprehension of the object he means to present to us ; to- 
have laid fast hold of it i^ his mind ; and never to waver m 
any one view he takes of it : a perfection to- which, indeed^ 
few writers attain. 

The use and importance of Precijion', may be deduced from* 
the nature of the human mind. It never can view, dearty* 
and distinctly, above one object at a time. If it must look ati 
two or three together, especially objects among which there ia. 
resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confused andembac-*^ 
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rassed* It cannot clearly perceive in what they agtee, and in 
i^rhat tliey diiFer* Thus, were any object, suppose some animal^ 
to be presented to me, of whose structure I wanted to form a 
distinct notion, I would desire all its trappings to be taken oflF, 
JL would require it to be brought before me by itself, and td 
stand aldne, that there might be nothing to distract my atten* 
tion. The same is the case with words. If, when you would 
inform me of yoiu* meaning, you also tell me more than what 
conveys it; if you join foreign circumstances to the principal 
object ; if, by unnecessarily varying the expression, you shift 
the point of view, and make me see sometimes the object itself 
and sometimes another thing that is connected with it ; you 
thereby oblige me to look on several objects at once, and I lose 
sight of the principal. You load the* animal you are showing 
me, with so many trappings and collars, and bring so msaiy of 
the same species before me, somewhat resembling, and yet 
somewhat differing, that I see none of them clearly. 

This forms what is called a Loose Style ; and is the proper 
opposite to Precision. It generally arises from using a super- 
fluity of words. Feeble writeris employ a multitude of words 
to make themselves understood, as they think more distinctly ; 
and they only confound the reader. They are sensible of not 
having caught the precise expression, to convey what they would 
signify ; they do not, indeed, conceive their oMm meaning very 
precisely themselves ; and, therefore, help it out, as they can, by 
this and the other word, which may, as they suppose, supply the 
defect, and bring you somewhat nearer to their idea : they arc 
always :going about it,^ and about it, but never just hit the thing. 
The image, as they set it before you, is always seen double ; 
and no double image is distinct. When an author tells me of 
his herb's courage in the day of battle, the expression is precise, 
and I understand it fuUy. But if, from the desire of multiply- 
ing words, he wiU needs' praise his courage and fortitude ; at 
the moment he joins these words together, my idea begins to 
waver. He means to express one quality more strongly ; but 
he is, in truth, expressingtwo. Cbwra^^resists danger -y fortitude 
supports pain. The occasion of exerting^ach of these qualities 
is diiferent ; and being led to think of both together, when 
only on^ of them should be in my view, my view is rendered 
tins);eady, and my conception of the object indistinct. 
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From what I hdve said, it appears that an ondior may, in a 
qualified sense, be per^ciious, whik yet he is far from being 
precise. He uses proper words, and jproper arrangement ; he 
^vesyou the idea as c)ear as he conceives it himself ; andsofio: 
he is perspicuous : but the ideas are not very clear in .liis own 
mind ; they are loose and general ; and, therefore, cannot be 
expressed with Precision. All sdijects do not equally require 
Precision. It is sufficient, on many occasions, that we have a 
general view of the meaning. The subject, peiiiaps, is of tlie 
known and familiar kind ; and we are in no hazard of mistak- 
ing the sense of the author, though every word whidi he uses 
be not precise and exact. 

Few authors, for instance, in die English Langaage,.are more 
clear and perspicuous, on the whole, than Archbishop Tillotsoo, 
and Sir William Temple ; yet neither of them are remarksdile 
for precision. They are loose and diffiise ; and accustomed to 
^ express their meaning by several words, which show you fuUgr 
whereabouts it lies, rather than to single out those expressions, 
which would convey dearly the idea which diey have in view» 
and no more. Neither, indeed, is Precision the prevmling char- 
acter of Mr. Addison's Style ; although he is not so dt&ciesat 
in this respect «& the other two authors. 

Lord Shaftsbury's faults, in point of Precision, are much 
greater dian Mr. Addbon's ; and the moreuiq^ardonable^becsmse 
he is a professed philosophical writer ; who, as sudi, ought, 
above all things, to have studied Precision. His Style hasbodi 
great beauties and great fauhs ; and on the whole, is by no 
means a safe model for imitation* Lord Shafbbury was well 
acquainted with the power of words ; those whkh he employs 
are generally proper and well sounding ; he has great variety 
of them ; and his arrangement, as shall be afterwards shown, ^s 
commonly beautiful* His defect, in Precision, is not owing so 
much to indistinct or confused ideas, as to perpetual afiectation. 
He is fond, to excess, of the pomp and parade of Language ; he 
is never satisfied with expressing any thing clearly and simply ; 
he must always give it the dress of state and majesty.^ Hence- 
perpetual circumlocutions, and niany words and phrases em- 
ployed to describe somewhat, that would have been described 
much better by one of them. If he has occasion to mentioB 
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my pe&paox author, h^ veij i»cely mexMions him by his pro- 
per name. la the treatiise, entitled^ Advice to an Author, he 
descants for two or three pagea together upon Aristotle, without 
once naxmng biu ijqi aja; oth(er way, than, the Master Critic^ 
the Mighty Genius au4 Judge o£ Art, the Prince of Critics^ 
the Qrai^ Master oC Art^ and Conaununate Philologist. lot 
the same, v^j^ ^ Craud Poetic Siie^ the Philosophical Patri- 
archy and his. Disciple of Noble Birth>. and Lofty Genius, are 
the only n^^nes by which he gondescends to distinguish Horner^ 
Socra^s, and ^to, in another passage of. the same treatise,. 
Thid method of distinguishing persons, is extremely affected ; 
but it is not so contrary to Precision^ as the frequent circum- - 
locuticms he employe for qll, moral ideas ; attentive, on every 
occasion, more to the pomp of Language, than to the clearness . 
whi£:h he ou^ht to have studied as a. philosopher. The moral 
s^nse, £:>r instance, after he had. once defined it, was a clear 
term ; but, how vague becomes the idea^ when, in the next 
page,. he calls it, ^^ That natural affection, and anticipating fan* 
** cy, which make&the sense of right and wrong ?" Self-examin- 
ation, or reflection on our own conduct, is an idea conceived 
with ease ; but when it is wrought, into all the fonns of, " A 
^ man's dividing himself into two parties, becoming a self-dial- 
^^ ogist, entering into partnership with himself, forming the dual 
**' number practically within himself i? we hardly know what 
to make of it. On son^e occasions, he so adorns, or rather 
loads -with words, the plainest and simplest propositions, as, if J 
not to obscure, at least, to enfeeble them. . 

In the following paragraph, for example, of the Inquiry con- - 
ceming Virtue^ he mieans to shew, that, by every ill action we , , 
hurt our mind, as much as one who should swallow poison, or j^" 
give himself a wounds would hurt his body. Observe what^^^ 
redundancy of words h^ pours forth : '' Now, if the ^m-ic of 
^ the mind^or temper appeared to us, such as it really is ; if we 
** saw it impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly af- 
" fection, or to introduce any ill or. disorderly one, without 
" drawing on^ in some degree, that dissolute state which, at its 
' height, is. confessed to be so miserable ; it would then un- 

^ doubtedly, be. confessed, that; since no. ill, inunoral, or unjust 
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^ action, can be committed, without either a new inroad and 
*^ breach on the temper and passions, or a further advancing of 
*' that execution ahready done : whoever did ill, or acted in 
** prejudice to his integrity, good-nature, or worth, would oF 
** necessity, act with greater cruelty towards himself, than he 
** who scrupled not to swallow what wad poisonous, or who, 
♦* with his own hands should voluntarily manglff or wound h» 
*' outward form or constitution, natural limbs or bocfy.'^* Here^ 
to commit a bad action, is, first, " To remove a good and or- 
** derly affection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ^" 
next, it is, ^^ To commit an action that is ill, immoral, and un* 
*' just ;" and in the next line, it isy ^ To do ill, or to act in pre- 
** judice of integrity, good*nature, and worth ;" nay, so v»y* 
simple a thing as a man's wounding himself, is, ^^ To mangle^ 
^^ or wound, his outward form or constitution, his natural 
" limbs pr IxJdy.'* Such superfluity of words is disgustful to- 
every reader of correct taste ; and serves no purpose but to ena-- 
barrass and perplex the sense. This sort of Style is elegantly 
described by QuintiUan, ^^ Est in quibusdam turba inanium 
verboruni, qui dum commimem loquendi morem reformidant^ 
*^ ducd specie nitoris, circumuent omnia, coplosaloquacitate quae 
^* dicere volunt-f Lib. vii^ cap. 2. 

The great source of a loo3e Style, in opposition to Precision, 
is the injudicious use of those words termed synonimous* 
They are called synonimous, because they agree in expressing^ 
one principal idea ; but, for the njost part, if not always,.they 
express it with some diversity in the circumstances. They are 
varied by some accessary idea which every word introduces, and 
which fojrms the distinction between them. Hardly, in any 
Language, are there two words that convey pecisely the same 
idea ; a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the 
Language, will always be able to obser^'e something thit dis-- 
tinguishes them. As they are like different shades of the same 
qolour, an accurate writer can f mploy them to great advantage. 



t CKancterist. VoL II. p. 85. 

t " A crowd of unmeaning words is brought together by tome tutfaors, wbo» 
f afraid of expressing themselves after a common and ordinary manner, and aU. 
•* lured by an appearance of splendor, surround cyery tl&ittg wlli^ they vsxeuh 
If to say yfith a certain copious loquacity." 
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by using them, so as to heightenand to finish the picture which 
he g^ves us. He supplies by one, what was wanting in the 
other, to the force^or to the lustre of the image which he means 
to exhibit* But, in order to this end, he must be extremely 
attentive to the choice which he makes of them. For the bulk 
of writers are very apt to confound them with each odier ; and 
to employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a 
period, or of rounding and diversifying the Language, as if 
their signification were exactly the same, while, in truth, it is 
not. Hence a certain mist and indistinctness is unwarily thrown 
over Style. ^ ♦ 

In the Latin Language, there are no two Words we should 
Titiidre readily take to be synonimous, than amare and diltgerej 
Cicero, however, has shewn us, that there is a very clear dis- 
tinction betwixt theiD. ^^ Quid ergo," says he, ih one of his epis- 
tles, ^^ tibi commendem eum quem tu ipse diligis? Sed tamen 
^^ ut scires eumnon ame diltgi solum, verum etiam amari^ ob earn 
^^ rem tibihsec scribo."^ In the same manner tutus and svcurusy 
are words which we should readily confound ; yet their mean- 
ing is different. Tutus^ signifies out of danger ; securus^ free 
from the dread of it* Seneca has elegantly marked this distinc- 
tion ; ^^ Tuta scelera esse possunt, secura non possunt." f in our 
own Language, very many instances might be given of a diiFer^ 
,ence in meaning among words reputed synonimous ; and, as 
the subject is of importance, I shall now point out some of 
these. The instances which I am to give,, may themselves be 
&f use ; and they will serve to shew the necessity of attending^ 
with care and strictness, to the exact import of words, if ever 
We would write with Propriety or precision* 

Austerity y Severity ^ Vigour. Austerity, relates to the nTanner 
of living ; Severity, of thinking ; Rigour, of puniBhing. To Aus^ 
terity, is opposed Effeminacy; to Severity, Relaxation ; to Ri- 
gour, Clemency. A Hermit, is austere in his life ; a casuist, 
severe in his application of religion or law ; a Judge, rigorous 
in his sentences* 
Custom^ Habit. Custom, respects the action ; Habit, the actor, 
■•'y Custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same act ; 
y Habit, the effect which that repetition produces on the mind 

* Ad Faimil* L 13. ep. 47. t £?••• 97* 
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or body. By the Custotn'of w^ing oftth in the streets, one 
.iacqiures a Habit of idleness* 

Surprised^ astonished^ amazed^ conjbunded. 1 afii suiflrised, 
^ith what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished, at i^^hait is vast 
•or great ; I am amazed, with what is incomprehensible ; I an! 
-confounded, by what is shocking or terrible. 

Desist^ renounce^ quity leave off. Each of these words impl^ 
«ome pursuit or object relinquished ; but from different motives^ 
We desist,fromthedi<ilicuIty of accomplishing. We renounce. 
«on account of the disagreeableness of die object, or pursuit. 
We quit, for the sake of some odier thing which interests uis 
tnore ; and we leave off, Because we afe weary of the design* 
A politician desists from his designs, when he finds they are 
impracticable ; he renounces the court, because he has beexl 
iiilronted by it ; he quits ambition fcM- study or retirement ; 
«nd leaves off his attendance on the great, as he becoines old 
tod weary of it. 

Pride^ Vanity. Pride, makes tis esteem ourselves ; Vanity^ 
^akes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, as 
l>ean Swift has done, that a man is too proud t6 be vain. 

Haughtiness^ Disdahu Haughtiness, is founded on the hijgh 
vbpinion we entertain of ourselves ; Disdain, onthelbw opiidoft 
/we have of others. 

To distinguishyto separate* We distinguish, what we W^^ 
not to confound with another thing ; we separate, what we warit 
to remove from it. Objects are xlistiilguished from on^ ano- 
ther, by their qualities. They arc separated, by the distance 
of time or place. 

To weary y to fatigue. The continuance of the same thing 
wearies us ; labour fatigues us. I am wieary with standing j I 
am fatigued with wialking. A suitor wearies us by his perse- 
verance $ fatigues us by his iitaportunity. 

To abhor y to detest. To abhor, imports, simply, strohg dft« 
like ; to detest, imports also strong disapprobation. One iibbbrft 
being in debt ; he detests treachery. 

To invent^ or discover. We invetit things 'that arfe new; wc' 
discover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the tele- 
scope ; Hiirvey discovered tiie circulation bf the blood. 
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Onh/^,ahnei» ^sdyj im][)orts that there is no otbei' of the 
B^tne kind i alofie, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child^ is one who has neither hrothcr nor sister ; a 
rinld alone^ is ottcvirfio is left by itself. There is a diffeKnce, 
^lerelc^e, in predse Language, betwixt these two phrases^ 
^* Virtue only males us happy ;*' and, " Virtue alone ihakes 
** us happy.'' Virtue only mak^s us happy, imports, that 
nothing «lsc can da it. Virtue alone makes us happy, imports, 
diat virtue, by itself, or unaccompanied with other advantages, 
is sufficient to do it. 

Entire^ Complete^, A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
patts $ complete, by wanting none of the appiendages that be- 
long to it. A man may have an entire house to himself; and 
yet not have one complete apartment. 

Trdnquillity^ Peace^ Cdm. iTranquilHty, respects a situation 
fiiee from trouble, considered in itself; Peace, the same siti;a- 
tion with respect to any causes that mig|ht interrupt it ^ Calm, 
Witti regard to a disturbed situa^on going before, or following 
iti A good man enjoys Tranquillity in himself; Peace, with 
others ; ahd Cialm, after the storm. 

A DiJicuHy^ tan Obstttde. A Difficulty, enAarrasses ; mv 
Dbstade, slops us. We remove the one ; we surmount the 
other. GeneraDy, the first, expresses somewhat arising from 
the nature and circumstances of the aifair ; die second, some- 
what arising from a foreign cause. Philip foimd Difficulty in 
tnanagingthe Athenians from the nature of their dispositions ; 
but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest Obstacle to 
his design^. 

W^Udom^ Ptvdence. Wisdom, leads us to speak and act what 
is most ptoper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or acting 
improperly. A wise man, employs the most proper means for 
success ; a prudent man, the safest means for tiot being brought 
into danger, 

Enough^ Sufficient Enough, relates to die quantity which 

one wishes to have of any thing. Sufficient, relates to the 

ise that is to be made of it. Hence, Enough, generally im- 

lorts a greater quantity than Sufficient does. The covetous 

''an never has eno^igh ; although be has what i$ jj^uffident for 

iture. // "/^/.. .<^ y ' ' ■•■ J 
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To avow J to acknowledge^ to confess. Each of these words im- 
ports the affirmation of a fact, but in very different circumr-' 
stances. To avow, supposes the person to gloiy in it ; to ac- 
knowledge, supposes a small degree of faultmess, which the ac- 
knowledgment compensates ; to confess, supposes a higher ^ 
degree of crime. A patriot avows hia opposition to a bad min- 
ister, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, 
and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses the crime he is accused 
of, and is punished. 

* To remark^ to observe. We remark, in the way of attention^ 
in order to remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, 
in order to judge. A traveller remarks ^e most striking objects 
he sees ; a general observes all the motions of his enemy. 

Equivocal^ Ambiguous. An Equivocal Expression is, one 
which has one sense open, and designed to be understood ; an- 
other sense concealed, and imderstood only by the person who 
uses it. An Ambiguous Expression is, one which has apparent- 
ly two senses, and leaves us at a loss which of them to give iu 
An Equivocal Expression is used with an intention to deceive ; 
an Ambiguous one^ when it is used witii design, is, with an 
intention not to give full information. An honest man wiU 
never employ an Equivocal Expression i a confused man may 
often utter Ambiguous ones, without any design. I shall give 
only one instance more. 

With^ By. Both these particles express the connexion 
between some instrument, or means of effecting an end, and 
the agent who employs it : but with^ expresses a more close 
and immediate connexion ; by^ a more remote one. We kill 
a men vnth a sword ; he dies by violence. The criminal is 
bound rtnth ropes by the executioner. The proper distinction 
in the use of these particles, is elegandy marked in a passage of 
Dr. Robertson^s History of Scotiand. When one of the old 
Scottish kings was making an inquiry into tiie teniu*e by which 
his nobles held their lands, they started up, and drew their 
swords ; " By these, " said they, " we acquired our lands, and 
" with these we will defend tiiem." *' By these we acquired 
*^ our lands ;^' signifies the more remote means of acquisition by 
force and martial deeds ; and, ^^ with, these we will defend 
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** them ;^ signifies the immediate, direct instrument, the sword 
which they would employ in their defence. 

These are instances of words, in our Language, which, by 
careless writers, are apt to be employed as perfectly synoni-' 
mous, and yet are not so. Their significations approach, but 
are not precisely the same. The more the distinction in the 
meaning of such words is weighed, and attended to, the more 
clearly and forcibly shall we speak or write.* 

From all^hat has been said on this head, it will now appear, 
that, in order to write or speak with Precision, two things arc 
especially requisite ; one, that an author's own ideas be clear 
and distinct ; and the other, that he have an exact and full 
comprehension of the force of those words which he employs. 
Natural genius is here required ; labour and attention still 
more. Dean Swift is one of the authors, in our Language, 
most distinguished for Precision of Sfyle. In his writings, we 
seldom or never find vague expressions, and synonimous words, 
carelessly thrown together. His meaning is always clear, and 
strongly marked. 

I had occasion to observe before, that though all subjects of 
writing or discourse demand Perspicuity, yet all do not require 
the same degree of that exact Precision, which I have endeav- 
oured to explain. It is, indeed, in every sort of writing, & 
great beauty to have, at least, some measure of Precision, in* 
distinction from that loose profusion of words which imprints 
no clear idea on the reader's mind. But we must, at the. same 
time, be on our guard, lest too great a study of Precision, espe- 
I cially in subjects where it is not strictly requisite, betray us into 
a dry and barren Style ; lest, from the desire of pruning too 
closely, we retrench all copiousness and ornament. Some de- 

* In French Uiere is a very useful treatise on this subject, the Abbe Gt- 

ntd's Synonymes Francoises^ in which he has made a large collection of such 

lipparent Synonymes in the Language* and shewn, with much accuracy, the 

difference in their signification. It is much to be wished, that some such 

woric: were undertaken for our tongue, and executed with equal taste and 

Judgment. Nothing would contribute more to precise and elegant writing. 

'" the mean time, this French Treatise maybe perused with considerble 

Bt. It will accustom persons to weigh, with attention, the force of words ; 

* d will suggest several distinctions betwixt synonimous terms in our own 

mjuage, analogous to those which he has pointed out in the French ; aiid» 

:ordhigly, several, of the instances above given were suggested by'the work 

this author. 
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gree of this failing may, perhaps, be remarked fai Dean Swift'* 
serious works. Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear andl- 
exact, resting wholly on his sense and distinctness, he appears 
to reject, disdainfully, all embellishment, which, on some ocGSk-. 
sions, may be thought to render his manner somewhat hardl 
and dry. To unite Q^iousness and Precision, to be flowing;^ 
andygraceful, and, at the teune time, correct and exact in th^ 
choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of die highest and most; 
difficult attainments in writing. Some kinds of tomposition: 
may require more of Copiousness and ornament; others, moro 
of Precision and accuracy ; nay, in die same composition, then 
different parts of it may demsmd a proper variation of manner*; 
But we must study never to sacrifice^ totally, any one of tiiesc. 
qualities to the other ; and, by a proper management, bothu of 
tiiem may be made fully consistent, if our own ideas be precise 
and our knowledge and stock of i^rords^be,^ at the same tixne^ 
extensive. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

HAVING begun to treat of Style, in the last Lecture 
1 considered its fundamental quality, Perspicuity. What I have 
said of this, relates chiefly to the choice of \i^ords« From 
words I proceed to Sentences ; and as, in all wridng and dis- 
course, the proper composition and Structure of Sentences is of 
the highest importance, I shall treat of this fully. Though 
Perspicuity he the general head under which I, at present, con- 
sider Language, I shall not confine myself to this quality alone, 
in Sentences, but shall inquire also, what is requisite for their 
Grace and Beauty : that I may bring together, under one view, 
all that seems necessary to be attended to in the construction 
and arrange;ment of words in a Sentence. 

It is not easy to give an exact definition of a Sentence, or 
Period, farther, than as it always implies some one complete 
proposition or enimciation of thought. Aristode^s definition 
is^ in the main, a good one : ^^ Ai {ic tx^Ttt t^x/^f xat TtXtvriit M/f 
*' «»r9y, K«i ^fyi ^^^ iVTVfTr^t ;" u ^ {q^uh of Speech which hath 
^*' a beginning and an end within itself, and is of such a length 
** as to be easily comprehended at once." This, however, ad- 
mits of great latitude. For a Sentence, or Period, consists al- 
ways of component parts, which are called its members ; and 
as diese mepciberslnay be either few or many, and may be con- 
nected in several different ways, the same thought, or mental 
proposition, may often be erther brought into one Sentence, or 
split into two or three, without the material breach of any rule. 
The first variety that occurs in the consideration of Sen- 
:nces, is, the distinction of long and short ones. The precise 
mgdi of Sentences, as to the number of words, or the number 

^f members, which mav enter into them, cannot be ascertained 

U 
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by any definite measure* Only, it is obvious, there may be an 
extreme on either side* Sentences, immoderately long, and 
consisting of too many members, alwajrs transgress some one 
or other of the rules which I shall mention soon, as necessary 
to be observed in every good Sentence. In discourses that arc 
to be spoken, regard must be had to tiie easiness. of pronuncia-^ 
tion, which is not consistent with too long periods. In com- 
positions where pronunciation has no place, still, Awever, by 
using long periods toq frequently, an audior overloads the read- 
er's ear, and fatigues his attention. For long periods require, 
evidendy, more attention than short ones, in order to perceive 
dearly the copneidon of die several parts, and to take in the 
whole at one view. At the same time, there may be an excesd 
in too many short Sentences also ; by which the sense is split 
and broken, the connexion of thought weakened, and the mem- 
ory burdened, by presenting to it a long succession of minute 
objects. 

With re^d to the length and construction of Sentences, 
the French critics make a very just distinction of Style, into 
Style Pertodtque and Style Coupe. The Style PeriotRque is, where 
the Sentences are composed of several members linked together, 
and hanging upon one another ; so that the sense of tiie whole 
is not brought out till the close. This is the most pompous, 
musical, and oratorical manner of composing ; as in die follow- 
Sng sentence of Sir Wiffiam Temple : " If you look about you, 
^^ and consider the lives of others as well as your own ; if you 
^^ think how few are bom with honoiu', and how many die 
^ without name or children ; how littie /beauty we see, and 
** how few friends we hear of ; how many diseases, and how 
** much poverty there is in the worid ; you will fall down up- 
*^ on your knees, and, instead of repining at one affliction, will 
** admire so many blessings which you have received from the 
** hand of God." (Letter to Lady Essex.) Cicero abounds 
with Sentences constructed after this manner. 

The Style Coupe is, where the sense is formed into short in- 
dependent propositions, each complete withinitself ; as in the 
following of Mr. Pope : ** I confess, it was want of consldera- 
" tion that made me an author. I writ, because it amused me» 
^ I corrected, because it was as pleasant to me to correa as to 
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^ wrkew I^pubialKdy because, i wastold^ I wif^t please nch 
*^ as itw» acredftto please.^ (Prtfuot to Us works.) Tlus 
ifi VC37 imidi liie French aoethod of wiitiiig ; and sdways suits 
goy and easy subjects. The Styk FinotSfue^ gives mi air of 
gl^vity and dignity to ceaopoutioik The StykCoupiy is more 
UTdy and strikiing. According to the nature of the composi'- 
ttOA) theri^re, and die general diaracter it ought to beat) the 
<K&t t3r tritLCt vtasj be predominant. But, hi admost every kind 
tf cotnposmon, the greKtrule is to mtermix them. For the ear 
tires of eidier of diemiiriieti too long continued : whereas by 
ft proper mitiure of long and short periods, the ear is gratified^ 
suad 9l ei^nain sprigh^iness is joined with majesty in our st)4e.. 
" Non semper," says Cicero (describing very eiq)rcsaively, these 
two different kinds of Styles, of which I have been speaking) 
^non semper uteodum test gerpetuitate, & q[uasi conversione 
^ veri»rum ;. sed ^spe cai^nda. membra minutioribus oration 
«^est.^^* 

llus vi^eriety Isorsognsat oonseqtienoe,that it must be studi'-- 
^, tiot only in the succession of long and shoirt Sentences, but 
& the Stmctxire of our S c p ten c esabo. A train of Sentences, 
cokidtmcted in the same manner,, and widi die same number of 
nd'embehi, wkedier long^or abort, «ho\dd never be allowed to 
itueeeed ^ne^ another^ However mttsieal each of tliem may be^ 
It hafr a foetier effect to introduce even a dtacoxd, th«i to cloy, 
thenar with the r^etition of similir sounds : For, nodiing is so- 
tiresonve as perpetual unifemuty*. In this artide of die con- 
struction and distribution of his Sentences, Lord Shaftsbmy 
has shewn great art. In the last Lecture I obs^ved, that he 
» often guilty of Sacrificing preosion of style to pomp of ex- 
jrt'^ston ^and that there runs through his whole manner, a stiff- 
ness and affectation, whidi render him very unfit to be consid- 
ered as a general model.. But as his ear was fine, and as he 
was extremely attentive to every thing that is elegant, he has 
atudied die prop^ intermixture of long and short Sentences, 
with Variety ami hamvotiy in their smicture,^ more than any 
ither Engli^ author ; andibr this part of. composition he de- 
jerves attention. 

^^ It it'fioc pMper alwiys t6 cnylaf » condniMl tniiia tnda sort of itgular 

* eompast of ^fanuti ;. tat itflc oogbc ta te often biotai down, into imaUfirw 

* mcBikMari.!* 
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From these general observations^ let us now descend to a 
more particular consideration of the qualities that are required 
to make a Sentence perfect. So much depends upon the prop- 
er construction of Sentences, that, in every sort of composition^ 
we cannot be too strict in our attentions to it. For, be the sub- 
ject what it will, if the Sentences be constructed in a clumsy, 
perplexed or feeble manner, it is impossible that a work, coni- 
posed of such Sentences, can be read with pleasure, or even with 
profit. Whereas, by giving attention to the rules wnich relate 
to this part of style, we acquire the habit of expressbg ourselves 
with Perspicuity and Elegance ; and, if a disorder chance to 
arise in some of our Sentences, we immediately see where it lies 
and are able to rectify it,* 

The properties most esLfiential to a perfect Sentence,, seem to 
me, the four following : 1. Clearness and Precision. 2. Unity. 
3. Stftength. 4. Harmony. Eachof thesel shall illustrate 
separately, and at some length. 

The first is, Clearness and Precision. The least failure 
here, the least degree of ambiguity, which leaves the mind in 
any sort of suspciice as to the meanings ought to be avoided 
with the greatest care; nor is it so e^y a matter to keep al- 
ways clear of this, as one might, at first, imagine. Ambigui- 
ty arises from two causes : either from a wrong choice of words, 
or a wrong collocation of them. Of the choice of words, as 
far as regards Perspicuity, I treated fully in the last Lecture. 
Of the collocation of them, I am now to treat. The first thing 
to be studied here is, to observe exactly the rules of grammar, 
as far as these can guide us. But as the grammar of eur Lan- 
guage is not extensive there may often be an ambiguous collo- 
cation of words, where there is no transgression of any gram- 
matical rule. The relations which the words^ or members of 

* On the Structure of Senteoccf, the ancfeotB appear to have bestowed a 
great deal of attention and care. The Treatise of Demetrius Fhalereus ^g^t 
J.^ftfiftt€tif abounds with obterrations npon the choice and collocation of worda 
carried to such a degree of nicely as would frequently se^m to us minntCk 
The Treatise of Dionysius of Halicamasstis, wt^i trv^htri»% tftfuirtitj is more 
masterly; but it is chiefly confined to the musical structure of periods; a subject, 
for which the Greek Language afforded much more assistaocft to their writers, 
than our Tongue admits. On the arrangement of words in Biiglish Sentences^ 
the xvilith chapter of Lord Kaim's Elements of Criticism ought to be consult-^ 
cd ; and aJsOt the 2d Volume of Dr. Campbeira PhilosopUy of Rhetoric. 
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a period, bear to one another, cannot be pointed out in English, 
as in the Greek or Latin, by means of termination ; it is ascer- 
tained only by the position in which they stand* Hence a cap- 
ital rule in the arrangement of Sentences is, that the words or 
members most nearly related, should be placed in the Sentence, 
as near to each other as possible ; so as to make their mutual 
relation clearly appear. This is a rule not always observed, even 
by good -writers, as stricdy as it ought to be. It will be neces- 
sary to produce some instances, which will both show the im- 
portance of this rule, and make the application of it to be un- 
darstood. 

First, In the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify 
the signification of something which either precedes or fol- 
lows them, there is often a good deal of nicety. " By great- 
" ness,'' (says Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, No. 413.) " I do 
^ not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness 
" of a whole view.'* Here the place of the adverb on/y, renders 
it a limitation of the following word, mean. ^^ I do not only 
" mean." The question may then be put. What does he 
more than mean ? Had he placed it after bulk^ still it would 
have bjeen wrong.*' ^^ I do not mesm the bulJ^ only of any single 
** object." For we might then ask, VCliat does he mean more 
than the biilk ? Is it the colour ? Or any other property ? Its 
proper place, undoubtedly, is, after the word object* " By 
^^ greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object only ;" 
for then, when we put the question. What more does he mean 
than the bulk of a single object ? The answer comes out ex- 
acdy as the author intends, and gives it ; '^ The largeness of a 
*' whole view." " Theism," says Lord Shaftsbury, " can only 
" be opposed to polytheism, or atheism." Does lie mean that 
theism is capable of nothing else, except being opposed to 
polytheism or atheism ? This is what Ris words literally im- 
port, through the wrong collocation of only. He should have 
said, " Theism can be opposed only to polytheism or atheism". 
In like manner, Dean Swift, (Project for the advancement of 
Religion) " The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well 
as we." ITiese words are capable of two different senses, 
xording as the emphasis, in reading them, is laid upon liberty^ 
upon at least. In the first case, they will signify, that what- 
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ever other things we may undentattd better Aaa the RooMto^ 
likrtifj at least, was one thing, whidi they imdenlood as weft 
9a we. In the second case, they wiU import, that liberty wmk 
understood, at ilnz^r as well by them as by us; meanin|; tfe^t b^ 
them it was better understood. If this last, as I make no doubt^ 
Was Dean Swift's own meaning, the ambigiuty would have been 
tvoided, and Ae sense rendered independent of the manner of 
pronouncing, by arranging the words thus : ^ The Romims un« 
** derstood liberty as well, at least, as we.'* The fact is, widi , 
respect to such adverbs, as, anlt/, 'wholh/y ai kasty and the rest of 
that tribe, that in common discom^se, the tfme and emphasis we 
use in pronouncing them, generally serves to show their refer- 
ence, and to make the meaning dear ; and hence, we aoqub^ 
^ habit of throwing them in loosely in the comrse of a periods 
But, in writing, where a man speaks to the eje^ and not to die 
ear, he ought to be more accurate ; and so to connect diose ad- 
verbs with the words which they qualify,, aa to put luamean-^ 
ing out of doubt upon the first inspection* 

Secondly, When a circumstance b interposed in the middle 
of a Sentence, it sometimes requires iittention how td place ic^ 
so as to divest it of all amUguity. For instance ; ^^ Are these 
designs,** (says LordBolingbroke, Disser.on Parties, Dedicat.) 
*^ Are these designs which any man, who is bom a Briton, iii 
^ any circumstances, in any situation^ ought to he ashamed ora« 
" fraid to avow?** Here we are left at a loss, whether these worcb,. 
^m any ctrcumstancts^ in any sttiitation^ BXe comiected with, 
^ a man bom in Britain, in any circumstsmces, or situation,'' or 
with that man's ^ avowing his des^s, in any circumstances^. 
^^ or situation, into which he may be brought?" If the lalter, as 
seems most probable, was intended to be the meaning, the ar- 
rangement ought to have been conducted tlms : *^ Are these de* 
^ signs which any man who is bom a Briton^ ought to ht 
^ ashamed or afraid, in any circumstances, in aby situation, tO> 
avow ?" But, 

Thirdly, Still more attention is required to the prefer dispo-^ 
sition of the relative pronouns, who^ which^ wJiat^ vAose^ andoi 
all those particles which express the counexion of the parts of 
Speech with one another. As all reasoning depends upon thia 
connexion, we cannot be too accurate and precise here. A 
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woksil error may Qverdcxid the meamng of the whole Sentence | 
and even, where the meaning is iatelligiblet yet, where thes^ 
relative pardcles are out of their proper place, we always fiiid 
•oxnething awkward and disjointed in the Structure of the Sen* 
tcnce. Thus, in the Specator, (No* 54%) " This kind of wit,** 
aays Mr« Addison, ^^ was very much in vogue among our comI^ 
^^ trymen, about an age or two ago, who did not practise it for 
'^ any obBque reason, but purely for the sake of being witty." 
We are at no loss about the meaning her^j but die construcdoQ 
wovild evidently be mended by disposing of the circumstance, 
^ about an age or two ago,'' in such a manner as not to sepa* 
rate the relative who^ from its antecedent our countrymem vx 
this way : " ^A^ut an age or two ago, this kind ^f wit wa» 
** very much in vogue among our countrymen, who did noC 
** practise it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of 
*' being witty •'* Spectator, No. 412, " We no where meet 
^^ with a more glorious and pleasing show in nature, than what 
^^ spears in the heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, 
*' tvhich is wholly made np of those different stains of light, 
*' that show themi^elves in clouds of a different situation." 
Which is here designed to connect with the word 9h&w^ as its 
antecedent ; but it stands so wide from it, diat without a care* 
ful attention to the sense, we would be naturally kd, by the 
rules of syntax, to refer it to the rising and setting of the sun, or 
to the sun itself } and, hence, an indistinctness is durown over the 
whole Sentence. The following passage in Bishop Sherlockls 
Sermons (Vol, II. Serm* 15.) is still more censurable : ^ It is 
^ folly to pretend to arm ourselves against idie accidents of life, 
^ by heaping up treasures, which nothing Can protect us against, 
•* but the good providence of our heavenly Father.'' Whklt^ 
always refers j^ammatically to the immediately preceeding sub- 
stantive, which here is, ^ treasures ;^^ and this would make non« 
sense of the whole period. Every one feels this impropriety. 
The Sentence ought to have stood thus : " It is folly to pretend, 
** by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents 
of life, which nothing can protect us against but the good 
^ providence of our heavenly Father.'* 

Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of Dean Swift^s. 
He is recommending to young clergymen, towritc their sermons 
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fully and distincdy. " Many,^' says he, " act so direcdy contrary 
" to this method, that, from a habit of saving time .and paper^ 
" which they acquired at the university, they write in so dimin- 
" utive a manner, that they can hardly read what they havd 
" written." He certainly does not mean, that they had acquir- 
ed time and paper at the university, but they had acquired thi* 
habit there ; and therefore his words ought to have run thus : 
*' From a habit, which they have acquired at the university, of sav- 
*' ing time and paper, they write in so diminutive a manner.^ In 
another passage, the same author has left his meaning altogether 
uncertain, by misplacing a relative. It is in the conclusion of 
his letter to a member of parliament, concerning the sacrament- 
al test : " Thus I have fairly given you. Sir, my own opinion, as 
"well as that of a great majority of both houses here, relating 
*' to this weighty affair ; upon which I am confident you may^ 
** securely reckon." Now I ask. What is it he would have his 
correspondent to reckon upon, securely ? The natural construc- 
tion leads to these words, " this weighty affair." But, as it 
would be difficult to make any sense of this, it is more proba- 
ble he meant that the majority of both houses might be securely 
reckoned upon ; though certainly this meaning, as the words 
are arranged, is obscurely expressed. The sentence would be 
amended by arranging it thus : " Thus, Sir, I have given you my 
" own opinion, relating to this weighty afiair, as well as that of 
** a great majority of both houses here ; upon which I am confi- 
** dent you may securely reckon," 

Several other instances might be given ; but I reckon those 
which I have produced sufficient to make the rule understood ; 
that, in the construction of Sentences, one of the first things to 
be attended to, is the marshalling of the words in such ordej* 
as shall most clearly mark the relation of the several parts of the 
sentence to one another ; particularly, that adverbs shall always 
be made to adhere closely to the words which they are intended 
to qualify; that, where a cirQumstance is thrown in, it shall 
never hang loose in the midst of a period, but be determined 
by its place to one or other member of it ; and that every rel- 
ative word which is used, shall instantly present its antecedent 
to the mind of the reader, without the least obscuritj^ I have 
mentioned these three cases, because I think they are the most, 
frequent occasions of ambiguity creeping into Sentences.. 
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With regard to relatives, I must further observe, that ob- 
scurhy often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns xc^A^, and they^ and them^ and theirs^ 
when we have occasion to refer to different persons ; as, in thd 
following Sentence of Archbishop Tillotson ; (voL I. serm« 42.) 
^ Men look with an evil eye upop the good that is in others; 
^ and think that their reputation obscures them, and their 
^^ commendable qualities stand in their light; and therefore 
" they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the 
" bright shining of their virtue^ may not obscure them." This 
is altogether careless writing. It renders style often obscure, 
always embarrassed and inelegant. When we find these per- 
aonal proncmns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no 
method left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent references to perdona 
who have before been mendoned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quintilian gives 
us SQone instances in the Latin, arising from faulty arrange* 
ment* A man, he tells us, ordered, by his will, to have erect- 
ed for him, after his death, ^^Statuam auream hastamtenentem$'* 
upon which arose a dispute at law, whether the whole statue,' 
or the spear only, was to be of gold? The same author ob- 
serves^ very properly, that a sentence is always faulty, when' 
the collocation of the words is ambiguous, though the sense 
can be gathered. If any one should say, ^^ Chremetem audivi- 
^' percussisse Demeam," this is ambiguous both in sense and* 
structure, whether Chremes or Demea gave the blow. But if < 
this expi*ession were used,^' Se vidisse hominem librumsoriben* 
**tem," although the meaning be clear, yet Quintilian in-* 
sists that the arrangement is wrong. ** Nam," says he, " eti» 
*^ amsi Ubrum ab hpmine scribi pateat, non certe hominem a- 
^ libro, m^e tamen composuerat, feceratque ambiguum quan- 
" tum in ipso fuit." Indeed, to have the relation of every word 
and member of a Sentence marked in the most proper and dis-* 
tinct manner, gives not clearness only, but grace and beauty to 
a Sentence, making the mind pass smoothly and agreeably 
ak)ng all the parts of it. 

I proceed now to the second quality of a well-arranged sen- 
ttnce, which I termed its Unity. This is a capital property. 

w 
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In every cx>mpo8ition, of whaterer kind, some degree of Unity 
18 required, in order to render it beautifuL There must be ni^ 
ways some connecting principle among die parts. Some one^ 
object must reign and be predominant^ This, as I shall here- 
after shew, holds in history, in epic and dramatic poetry, and 
m all orations. But most of all, in a single Sentence, is requir* 
ed the strictest unity. For the very nature of a Sentence im* 
plies one proposition to be expressed. It may consist of parts, 
indeed : but these parts must be so closely bound together, as 
to make the impression upon the mind, of one object, not of 
many. Now, in order to preserve this Unity of a Sentence, the- 
following rules must be observed : 

In the first place, during the course of the Sentence, the 
scene should be changed as litdc as possible. We should not be 
hiuTied by sudden transitions from person to person, nor from 
subject to subject. There is commonly, in every Sentence, 
some person or thing, which is the governing word. This 
should be continued so, if possiUe, from the beginning to the 
end of it. Should I express myself thus : ^ After we came to 
** anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomied by aQ 
^ my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness." 
In this Sentence, though the objects contained in it have a suf- 
ficient "connexion with each other, yet, by this manner of re- 
presenting them, by shifting so often both the place and the per- 
son, we and thtH/j and I^ and whoy they appear m such a disu- 
nited view, that the sense of coimexion is almost lost. The 
Sentence is restored to its proper Unity, by turning it after the 
following manner : ^ Having came to an anchor, I was put on 
^' shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, and received 
<^ with the greatest kindness.^ Writers who transgress this rule^ 
for the most part transgress, at the same time, 

A second rule ; never to crowd into one Sentence, things 
which have so Utde connexion, that they could bear to be divid- 
ed into two or three Sentences. The violation of this rule nev< 
er fail& to hurt and displease a reader. Its e£Fect, indeed, is so 
bad, ibsLty of the two, it is the safer extreme, to err rather by 
too many short Sentences, than by one that is overloaded and 
embarrassed. , Examples abound in authors. I shall produce, 
some, to justify what I now say. ^^ Archbishop Tillotson/^saya 
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an author of the history of England, ^ died in thia year. He 
^^ was exceedingly beloved both by king WiUiam and queen 
**' Mary, who nominated Dr« Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to 
*^ succeed him." Who would expeqt the latter part of this 
sentence to fallow, in consequence of the former ? ^^ He was 
^^ exceedingly beloFpd by both king and <pieen,^' is the preposi- 
tion of the sent^ce : we look for some proof of this, or at 
least something related to it, to follow ; when we are on a sud* 
den carried oiF to a new preposition, ^ who nominated Dr. 
^^ Tennison, to succeed hinu" The following is from Middle- 
ton's Life of Cicero : ^^ In this uneasy state, both of his public 
^^ and private life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and cruel 
^^ affliction, the death of his beloved daughter Tullia ; which 
*^ happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella ; whose 
** manners ani humours were entirely disagreeable to her,'* 
The principal, object in this Sentence is, the deotli of Tullia, 
which was the cause of her father's affliction ; the date of it, 
as happened soon after her divx)rce from Dolabella, may enter 
into the Sentence with propriety s but the subjunction of Dola* 
bella's character is foreign to the main object ; and breaks the 
unity and compactness of the Sentence totally, by setting a new 
picture before the reader. The following Sentence, from a 
translation of Plutarch, is still worse : ^^Their march," says the 
Author, speaking of the Greeks imder Alexander, ^^ their march 
^^ was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
*^ tants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
^^ sheep, whose flesh was raqk and unsavoury, by reason of their 
^ continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here the scene is changed 
upon us again and again. The march of the Greeks, the 
description of the inhabitants through whose country they trav- 
elled, the account of their sheep, and the cause of their sheep 
being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, slighdy related 
to each other, which die reader cannot, without much difEculty, 
comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from Sentences of no great 
length, yet over-crowded. Audiors who deal in long Sentences, 
are very apt to be faulty in this article. One need only open 
Lord Clarendon's History, to find examples every where. The 
long, involved, and intricate Sentences of that Author, arc 
the greatest blemish of his . composition ; tliougb, in other 
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respects, as a historian, he has considerable merit. - In later, 
and more correct in'itera than Lord Clarendon, we find a 
period sometimes running out so far, and comprehending so 
many particulars, as to be more property a discourse than a 
* Sentence. Take, for an instance, the following fipoin Sir Wil- 
liam Ten^ple, in his Essay upon Poetry : ^^ The usual acceptation 
"^ takes profit and pleasure for two different things ; and not 
♦'•only calls the followers or votaries of dicm by the several 
♦^ names of busy and idle men ; but distinguishes the faculties 
** of the mind, that are conversant about them, calling the op- 
** erations of the first, wisdom ; and of the other, wit ; which 
*^ is a Saxon word, used to express what the Spaniards and 
♦* Italians call Ingenio^ and the French, esprit^ both from the 
♦^ Latin ; though I think wit more particularly signifies that of 
** poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic Language.** 
When one arrives at the end of such a puzzled sentence, he is 
surprised to find himself got to so great a distance from the 
object with which he at first set out.' 

Lord Shaftsbury, often betrayed into faults by hi^ love of 
magnificence, shall afibrd us the next example. It 3$ in his 
Rhapsody, where he is describing the cold regions :" At length* 
says he,** the sun approaching, xnelt^ the snow, sets longing^ 
** men at liberty, and affords theni nieans and time to make pro-* 
** vision against the next return of cold;'* X^is first Sentence is 
correct enough ; but he goes on : " It break? the icy fetters of 
** the main, where vast sea-mpnsters pierce through, floating isK 
** ands, with arms which can withstand the crystal rock ; whilst 
*^ others, who of themselves seem' great as islands, are by their 
** bulk alone armed against all but man, whose si^periority over 
** creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him 
" mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to 
*' adore the great Composer of these wondrou? frames, and the 
** Author of his o^^tx superior wisdom.*' Nothing can be more 
unhappy or embarrassed' dian ^hi§ Sentence ; the worse too, as it 
is intended to be descriptive, where eyery thing should b^ clear. 
It forms no distinct image whatever. Th^ A, at the beginning, 
is ambiguous, whether it mean the sun or thp cold. The ob- 
ject is changed three times in the Sentence ; beginning with 
the sun, which breaks the icy fetters of the va^xn ; theq the sea- 
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monsters become the principal personages ; and lastly, by a very 
unexpected transition, man is brought into view, and receives 
a long and serious admonition before the Sentence closes.* I do 
not at present insist on the impropriety of such expressions as, 
Go(Ps being the Composer of frames ; and the sea-monsters hav- 
ing ^^rm^ that withstand rocks* Shaftsbury'a. strength lay in rea- 
soning and sentiment, more than in description ; however much 
his descriptions have been sometimes admired. 

I shall only give one instance more on this head, from Dcmi 
Swift ; in his proposal, too, for correcting the Eng^lish Lan- 
guage : where, in place of a Sentence, he has g^ven a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. Speak ing of the progress of 
our Language, after the time of CromwclJ : ** To this succeed- 
^^ ed," says he, ^^ that licentiousness which entered with tht 
^ restoration, ai&d from infecting our religion and morals^ 
>^ fell to corrupt our Language \ which last was not like 
^^ to be much improved by those, who at that time made up the 
^^ court of king Charles the second ; either such as had fol- 
^^ lowed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether 
>^ conversant in the dialect of these fanatic times ; or young 
^^ men who had been educated in the same country : so diat 
>^ the court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
>* propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever since 
^^ continued, the worst school in England for that accomplish- 
" mcnt ; and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
•' education of our nobility, that they may set out into the 
" world with some foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
^' them for patterns of Politeness.'* How many different facts, 
reasonings, and observations, are here presented to the mind at 
once J and yet so linked together by the Author, that they all 
make parts of a Sentence, which admits of no gi-eater division 
in pointing, than a semicolon between any of its members ? 
Having mentioned pointing, I shall here take notice, that it is^ 
in vain to propose, by arbitrary punctuation, to amend the de- 
fects of a Sentence, to correct its ambiguity, or to prevent its 
confusion. For commas, colons, and points, do not make the 
proper divisions of thought ; but only serve to mark those 
which arise from the tenor of the Author's depression ; and, 
iherefore, they are proper or not, just according as they corrcj*-* 
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pond to the natural division of the sense. When they are in- 
serted in wrong places, they deserve, and will meet with, no 
regard* 

Iproceedtoa third rule, for preserving the Unity of Sen- 
tences ; which is, to keep clear of aU parenthesis in the mid« 
die of them. On some occasions^ these may have a spirited ap- 
pearance ; as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which 
can glance happily aside, as it is going along* But, for the 
most part, their effect is extremely bad ; being a sort of wheels 
within wheels 5 Sentences in the midst of Sentences ; the per- 
plexed method of disposing of some thought, which a writer 
wants art to introduce in its proper place. It were needless to 
^ve many instances, as they occur so often among incorrect 
writers. I shall produce one from Lord Bolingbroke ; the ra- 
pidity of whose genius, and manner of writing, betrays him 
frequently into inaccuracies of this sort. It is in the Introduc- 
tion to his Idea of a Patriot King, where he writes thus: ^* It 
** seems to me, that, in order to maintain the system of the 
^^ world, at a certain point, far below that of ideal perfection, 
•' (for we are made capable of conceiving what we are incapa- 
** ble of attaining) biit, however, sufficient, upon the whole, to 
** constitute a state easy and happy, or at the worst, tolerable ; 
^ I say, it seems to me, tiiatthe Author of Nature has thought 
^^ fit to mingle, from time to time, among the societies of men, 
^ a few, and but a few, of those on whom he is graciously 
^^ pleased to bestow a larger portion of the Etherial Spirit, than 
•* is given, in the ordinary course of his government, to the 
** sons of men." A very bad JSentence this ; into which, by 
the help of a Parenthesis, and othet* interjected circumstances, 
his Lordship had contrived to thrust so many things, that he is 
forced to begin the construction again with the phrase, I say: 
which, whenever it occurs, may be always assumed as a sure 
mark of a clumsy ill-constructed Sentence ; excusable in speak- 
ing, where the greatest accuracy is not expected, but in polish- 
ed writing, unpardonable* 

I shall add only one rule more for tiie Unity of a Sentence, 
which is, to bring it always to a full' and perfect close. Every 
thing that is one, should have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. I need not tsJce notice, tiiat an unfinished Sentence is 
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no Sentence at all, according to any grammatical rule. But 
veiy often we meet with Sentences Uiat are, so to speak, more 
than finished. When we have arrived at what we expected 
was to be the conclusion, when we have come to the word on 
which the mind is naturally led, by what went before, to rest ; 
unexpectedly, some circumstance pops out, which ought to have 
been omitted, or to have been disposed of elsewhere ; but which 
is left lagging behind, like a tail adjected to the Sentence i 
somewhat that, as Mr. Pope describes the Alexandrine line» 

•* Like a wounded snake, dngs Its slow length tloBg.*' 

All these adjections to the proper close, disfigure a Sentence 
extremely. They give it a lame, ungraceful air, and,'in partic- 
ular, they break its Unity. Dean Swifi^ for instance, in hit 
Letter to a young Clergyman, speaking of Cicero's writings, ex* 
presses himself thus: ^^ With these writings, young divines 
^ are more conversant, than with those of Demosthenes, who^ 
^ by many degrees, excelled the other ; at least, as an orator/' 
Here the natural close of the Sentence is at these words, ^ ex- 
celled the other." These words conclude the proposition i 
we look for no more ; and the circumstance added, *^ at leasts 
as an orator," comes in with a very halting pace. How much 
more compact would the Sentence have been, if turned thus : 
^ With these writings, young divines are more conversant, 
^ than with those of Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, as 
^ an orator at least, excelled the other." In the following 
Sentence, from Sir William Temple, the adjection to the 
Sentence is altogether foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet's 
Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle'^s Plurality- of Worlds, 
" The first," says he, " could not end his learned treatise^ 
*' without a panegyric of modem learning, in comparison of the 
" ancient ; and the other, falls so grossly into tlie censure of 

* the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not 

* read either of these strains without some indignation ; which 

* no quality among men is so apt to raise in me as self-suifi- 

* ciency." The word " indignation," concluded the Sentence ; 
file last member, " which no quality among men is so apt to. 

* raise in me as self-sufficiency," is a proposition altogether 
tswy added after the proper dose. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

« 

HAVING treated of Perspicuity and Unity, as neces- 
sary to be studied in the Structure of Sentences, I proceed to 
the third quality' of a correct Sentence, which I termed Strengths 
By thii, I mean, such a disposition of the several words and 
members, as shall bring out the sense to the best advantage ; aa 
shall render the impression, which the period is designed to 
make, most full and complete ; and give every word, and every 
member, their due weight and force. ' The two former qualities 
of Perspicuity and Unity, are no doubt, abscdutely necessary to 
the production of this effect ; but more is still requisite. For 
m Sentence, may be clear enough ; it may also be compact 
enough, in all its parts, or have the requisite unity; and yet, 
by some unfavourable circumstance in the Structure, it may 
fail in that strehgth or liveliness of impression, which a more 
happy arrangement would have produced. 

The first rule which I shall give, for promoting the Strength 
of a Sentence is, to prune it of all redundant words. These 
may, sometimes, be consistent witfia considerable degree both 
of Clearness and Unity ; but they are always enfeebling. They 
make the Sentence move along tardy and encumbered j 

Est brcvi^ate opus, ut currat sententia,iieu se 
I:tipcdiat verbis, lassas cnerantibus aures.* 

It is a general ma:^im, that a.ny words which do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always spoil it. They 
cannot be superfluous, without being hurtful. " Obstad," says. 
Quintilian, '^ quicquid noh adjuvat." All that can be easily 
supplied in the mind, is better left out in the expression. Thus : 

" Content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of 

• - ■ 

• " Corcisc yonr diction let your sense be clear. 
«« Nor wi-.li a wc'g^it of word*, fatijjue the ear.** ruAWCXS. 
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ki" is better Langoage than to aay, " Being content with de- 
^ serving a triumph, he refused the honour of it." I consider 
it, therefore^ as one of the most useful exercises of correcdon, 
upon reviewing what we have written or composed, to contract 
that round-about melhod of expression, and to lop off those use- 
less excrescences which are commpidy found in a first draught. 
Here a severe eye should be employed ; and we shall always 
find our Sentences acquire' inofe vigour and . energy when thus 
retrenched : provided always that, we run not into the extreme 
of pruning so very clo^e, as to give a hardness and dryness to 
style. For here, as in all other things, there is a due medium* 
some regard, though not the principal, must be had to fulness 
and swelling of sound* Same leaves must be left to surround 
and shelter the fruit* 

As Sentences should be cleared df redundant words, so also 
of redundant menders* As every wonj ought to present a 
new idea, so every member ought to contain a new thought. 
Opposed to this, stands the fault we sometimes meet with, of 
the last, member of a period, bein^ no other than the echo of 
the ibraier, or the repetition of it in somewhat a different form. 
For example ; speaking of Beauty, ** The very first discovery 
•* of it," says Mr. Addison, " sti'ikes the mind with inward joy^ 
" and spreads delight through all its faculties*" (No, 412) 
And elsewhere, ^^ It is impossible for us to behold the divinQ 
** works with coldness or indifference, or to survey so many 
** beauties, without a secret satisfaction and complacency/* 
(No. 413,) In both these instances, little or nothing is added 
by the second member of the Sentence to what, was already 
expressed in the first : and though the free and flowing man- 
ner of such an author as Mr. Addison, and the graceful har^* 
mo&y of his periods, may palliate such negligences ; yet, in 
general, it holds, that style, freed from this prolixity, appears 
both more strong, and more beautiful. The attention becomes 
remiss, the mind falls into inaction^ when words are multiplied 
without a corresponding multiplication of ideas. 

After removing s\iperfluities, the second direction I give, for 

promoting the Strengdi o^a Sentence, is, to attend particular- 

^ to the use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles em- 

>yed fot transition and connexion. These little words, ifut^ 

■ , X ' 
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iOidf whkkj wk0$d^ tphertj kc ttf» fi^quea^Ae iboBt unpor* 
tint words of iMyidhey art tbe joitts^luiiBcsupQa wfaidi 
an Sentences tam^ s&d of comne^ aoudH bodi of ifadr grace* 
fiilneai and Strength, muit defiend npon audi partidea* The 
' vark d es in ti8ingtliefliare,Meed,tD iniinile,diatnop«t»fc- 
lar ayatem of roles, reapeciaiig thetti oai be given* Attcntioii ao 
the pnurdceofche most accutaie writers, joiaed widifteqoettl 
trids <tf the ^^Csfent effects produced faj a differaat usage of 
those paitides, nmst here dit^ us»^ Some observadoBs, I 
riiall menftaon, which have occulted to ma as vse&I, wilfaont 
pfretending to exhaust the subject. 

What is called Slotting ctfparticles, or aqianting a preposi* 
^oh from die noun winch it governs, is always to lie avoided* 
As if I should say, ^ Though virtue borrows no assiitanoe 
^ from, yet it ttay often be accompanied by, die advai^a^ges 
^ of fiatune.^ In soch instances, we fed a aoit of paii^ frona 
Ae revubion, or violent aeparaiion of two things, which, by 
dieir nature, i&ould be dosdy united* We d^ put to a stand 
in dK>ught ; being obliged to test foralitdeon the prepositioA 
by itself, which, at the same dMe, cairies no sigaificancy, till 
it is joined to its proper substantive noun* 

Some writers needkasly muldply denumstratiTe and rdadw 
partides, by the frequent use of sudi piuasedbgy as this s 
^ There is nothing whidi disgusts us sooner dan the emp^ 
^ pomp of Language." In mtrodnciiq;; a subject, or Uping 
down a jatiposition, to whidi we demand particular attentioay 
tiiis sort oi style is vcTy pn^ier ; but, in tfaa ordinary current of 
discourse, it is better to express ounelves more simply and 
ihordy : ^ Nothing disgusts us sooner tlum the empty po«9» 
** of Language*" 

Other writers make a practice of omittuig die relative, in 
a phrase of a different kind Srom die former, where they tfaiok 
the meaning can be understood without it* As, ^^ The manf 
^ love." ^ The -domhiioiis we possessed, and the conquests we 
*< made." But though this effiptical style be kitdHgible, and is al* 
lowable in conversation and epistolary writing, yet ini^ writ* 
ings of a serious or dignified kind, is ungraceftd. There, tiK 

* Qtk ChU head. Dr. Lewth'f Slmt Intioda«tloB to EogSab Gamiinr detei 
ts be csuslted } where tefenlnicetictoftlMLaagiuise •rewenpoioteaou 
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wi^Av^ 4lQ|il4 dm^ l>e ioMitodi w it» proper pibce, and At 
coftstsnMioii filled up: ^^ The mo^ wfaoia X k>ve«'' ^^Thedo^ 
^'mioioM wUdi w^ p oB^ei^od, . ai4 the co9q)9e«t^ wlvcb vt 

With Tegsird tot)|e copulative p^utide^ m^i wUcb occuim 
9Q ftpq^w^^y m ^ kiud« of composiuoo, sevei^l obaenr^oas 
are to be x«ade« First^ It U evidei^t^thap the uonecewsuy re> 
petitiod 4>f it f¥>fe0bi«« A^jie^ It hi^ ^ s(«^e eprt of ejBEbct, 
Ml tibe fvequn^ ii4e ^f the vu^i^T) plH'H^^^i ^ **t vhep we 141 
^^kkf 9 titfMQ' m cQijafiHm ^c^werffltioqt We ^h^U take a Sea^ 

imce fom Sir WPi^m T^v^r f^ m ii^^t^oet He «i speak- 

%ig of ibe Tf fiwijftqfrt pf fti# Frc^^b X.vigiwg« s ♦' Tl>e vfMjc- 

** my set vi^by C^rdl^^ £licbe^^v, V^ «wu»!P tb« ^ita of th^ 

♦♦ age mi cQuntiy, wd *vpr( A?^ iSE^pqi r»ki»g in^ hi* po^cf 

** and iQi9}0ti7r tifPUg^ thi9 into-yog^ ; md Ithp Fnendh vita 

H hEve, for dri* Iwt tgo, faeeu fMiy Pm^ tg the re&iement. 

^of Ibeir Si^k md l44tigigL0g^ raiMl JModi^ wi^ ^udi auppfgfft 

/^ thaf it can iardXy be ^quid^f ^ i1«Qa.e<|uaU7 tbrgug^ their 

^ ifcnra^ and their pipac^'' Hare »re uo fewer tbaist eig^t ^fufr 

m one »»te]^e/», Th^ a^enhfe imter I00 g&eii mal&ea hia 

j»cmencea ^g ill thb( mmxifXi,hy fi^mta^h*^ mvitifi^tiqn Aif 

copulatm^* It Is flit^og^ bpv flk irriler, no. a<;curs^ta a^ Pe«ri 

fivifty sbaitld have 9l»i|uMed op s^ impr^p^ gn apfsUo^itioB of 

ibiB paitidei aa- be b»a m^ in f^e foQp;s?iqg SentenCfe ; Eas^ 

on the Fates of Clergymen^. " TTiere ip-ii(>.tJ>l«t «> Useful to- 

^ wardf ri^^g i^ thf worid, or yjy^h pjuta^ me^i mw« oi^t of 

^ Ae Wftcb oi fprtwjie, tbm <h*t qm^by ^fn^rajly pps»esaad 1^ 

* ^ didle^t aprt qf pegple^ 9^4 4s> iu 5^mr^Qn language, .called 

** diferf^i^n ; a ^pe4w <^ lower pnyja^ce) by the as wtance of 

^ mlAchi Spc^ ^y the infie^i^ of, (oi^ijr, lu placei«f, wAicA i#, 

be baa not p«fy ctop^ged l^e S£]]^0ce». h&^$ evjen:; made it un^ 

gnunmattcaL 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural «se. of the eenjunction, andy be to join ob" 
jects^togetbfii^ and thereby, as one would think, tp make their 
CQnneKioa more close; yet, in fact,.by dropping iiie coajuac^ 
don we often mark a closer connexion, sc quicker succession of 
^bjectd, than when it is inserted between them, Longinusr 
'ikeaibia^mtrk; i^vhicb froav.;ii|^y w^^wvces,, appears to -be 
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just : ^ Vcni, vidi, vici,"» expresses with nwre^ spirit^ tht'M- 
pidity and quick succession of conquest,- than if cotmdctiligpfltt- 
tides had been used. So, in the following' description of i 
route in Caesar's Commentaries : " Nostri, emisis piljs, gladilfe 
** rem gerunt ; repente post tcrgum equitatus cemitur ; cohor- 
** tes diae appropinquant. Hostes terga vieirtUnt; fugientibtlfc 
♦* equites, occurunt ; fit magna caedcs/'f BelLGsffl. L 7. 
• Hence it follows, that when', on the other hand, we seek to 
prevent a quick transition from one objeet to another, when we 
are making some enumeration, in which we wish that the ob- 
jects should appear as distinct from each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on ea<ih object by it- 
self ; in this case, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar 
advantage and grace^ As when Lord Bolingbroke says, ^ Such 
*^ a man might fall*a victim to power; but truth, and reason, 
** and liberty, would fbn with him.** In the same manner, Cae- 
aar describes an engagement with the Nervii : ^ {iis equitibu& 
^ facile pulsis ac proturbatis^ incredibile celeritate ad flumen 
-^ decurrerunt ; ut pene uno tempore, et ad ^Ivas^et m flumine,^ 
^ et jam in manibus nostris, hostes yiderentur.'^ Bell. GalL 
1. 2. Here, although he is describing a quick succession of 
events, yet, as it is his intention to show in how many places 
the enemy seemed to be at one time, the ct^ujative is very 
happily redoubled, in order to paint m<M?e st]:ongly t))^ difs^o^ 
tion of these several places* 

This attention to the several cases^ when it is proper to* 
omit and when to redouble the copif^tive, is of considerable 
importance to all who study eloquence, Per^ it is « remarka- 
ble particularity in Language, tiliat the omissiiDn of a connect- 
ing particle should sometimes serve tp make objects appear 
more closely connected i and that the rcpe^tioc^ of it should 
distinguish and separate them, in. 3ome measure,, from each 

• « I came, I ««*r, I conqncrcd." 

t *( Our men, after having discharged their javelins, attack with sword to 
f*hand:of'a sudden, the cavalry make their appearance behind; other bo- 
«<diesofmen are seen dravrkig near; the jeoemles turn their backs; the liorse 
^ meet them in their flight ; a g?eat slaughter ensues,'* 

• 

% » The enemy, having easily beat off, and scattered this body of horse, 
f < ran down with incredible celerity to the river ; so that, almost at one momeni 
" of time, they appeared to be to tlie woods, and in the liter, and in the ml' 
H gf our troop?." 
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.other* £|eBce, the omissfidn of \t is used tt> denote fsfpidhy'; 
and the repetiticm of it isdeBigned to retard aiid^td aggmvaie^s 
The reasQfn seems to be, that, in the former case, the mind is 
supposed to be hurried 86 fast thrbilg^ a quick succession of 
objects, that it hasi^iot leisure to {k>int out their connexion ; it 
-drops the copulatives initshiury ; and cjowd^ the whole series 
together, as if it were but one object • Whereas^ when we enu- 
merate, with a view to aggravate, the mind is supposed to pro- 
.ceed with a more slow and solemn pace ; it marks fully the re- 
ladon of each object to ti»t, which succeeds it ; sind, by joininfg 
themlaogether with several eopukdves, makes you perceive, that 
-the ol^jects, though connected, are yet, in themselves, distinct ; 
thidttkey. are mmiy, not one. Observe, for instance, in the 
JdUowing enumeration, ihade by the apostle Paul, what addi- 
tional weight and distinctness is giv^n to each particular, by 
the repetition of a conjunction, ^^ I am persuaded, that neither 
f^ death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, not* powers, nor 
f^^ things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
^ nor any athtr creature, ^aU be able to separate us from the 
>' love of God.'' Rom. viii. 38^ 39. So much with regard to 
the use of copulatives. . 

I proceed to a third rule, for promoting the Strength of a 
'Sentence, which is, to- disuse of the capital word, or words, in 
that place of the Sentence, where they will make the fullest im- 
.prea^ion. That such capital words there are in every Sentence, 
. on vvhich the meaning principally rests, eveiy one must see ; «nd 
that these words should possess A Conspicuous and distinguished 
^acc, is equally plain. Indeed, that place' of the Sentence 
where' they will make the best figure, whether the beginning, 
QTvthe^end, or sometimes, eiten in the middle, cannot, as far 
.as I k7iow,be aspertained by any precise rule. This must vary 
with th^ natuire of the Sentence. Perspicuity must ever be 
studied in die first place ; and the nature of our Language al- 
lows no great liberty in the choice of collocation. For the most 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the begriming 
'^f the Sentence. So Mr. Addison : " The pleasures of the im- 
agination, taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those 
of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding." And 
s, indeed,* seems the most plain atid natural. ordeh, to place 
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thai in the frooft which is the cUrf oly«ct of ibe proporidoK 
we are laying down* Sometimes^ hcnrerer, when we infeend to 
give wdg^ tni a Sentence, it b of advantage to suspend the 
meaning £»r a litde^ and then bring it out luU at the clone ; 
^ Thus,^ says Mr. Pc^, ^^ on whatever aide we contemplate 
*^ Homer, what principally strikes us, is, his wonderful mvoflkr 
** tioo." (Pret to Hbmen) 

The Greek and La^ writers had a consider^Ie advanii^^ 
above us, in this pmt of style* By the great liberty (rf^invccuoD^ 
which their Languages. permitted, they could chooae the moot 
advantageous situation for every word ; and had it ^Kreby in 
thdr power to give dieir Sentences mone fiorqe* Mikoo^ in faia 
prose works, and some other of our old Eog^liah writen^ endea- 
voured to imitate them in thist But the forced cooatnictionsy 
which diey employed, prodviced obscurity ; and die genius of 
our Language, as it is iMotw written and spoken,, will not adnah 
Buch liberties. Mr. Gordon, who foBowed this inverted style 
in bis Trandation of Tacitus, has somntimes, done such violcncW 
to the Language, as even to a^^iear ridiculous ; as in tfaas ez- 
presaion ; ^^ Into dus hole thrust themselves three Roman sena- 
^ tors.^' He has translated so simple a phrase as, ^Nufium ei 
^ tempestate bellum,^* by, ^ War at that time these was none." 
However, within certain bounds, and to a limked degree, our. 
Language do^s admit of inversions.; smd they are praoised widi 
success by the best writers; So Mr. Fopc^ speaking of Homer, 
**- The praise of judgment Vp'gil has jusdy contested midk him, 
^ but his ^vention remains yet unrividled*'' It is evident, that 
in order to give die Sentence its due force, by contrasting prop- 
erly the two capital words, ^^ judgment and invention,'' ddsis a 
happier arrangement than if he had followed the natural oider, 
which was, ^^ Virgil has jusdy contested widi him the praise of 
^^ judgment, but his invention remains yet unrivaUed.'' 

Some writers practise this dogree of inversion, which our 
Language bears, much more than others ; Lord Shaftshury, Cwr 
instance, much more thaii Mr. Addison ; and to this sort of ar- 
rangement is owing, in a great measure^ that appearance of 
Strength, dignity, and varied harmony, which Lond Shaftsbury'a 
acj'^ie possesses. This will aj^ear from the following Sentence 
of his Enquiry into Virtue ; where all die words are place- 
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ix>t stricdjr in the natural order, but wkb ibat artiiicUl ecu* 
Btnsctioii, irfuch majr give the period matit «mphasb and grace* 
He is apeaking of the misery of vice. ^ This, aa to die complete 
^ inoaxkordl state, isi^ what of their own accord, men readily re*' 
^ marik* Where there it this absokite degeneracy,, this total 
^ j^xMstacy from aB candour, trust, or equi^, there are feir who 
^ do not see »id acknowkdge the miaeiy wUch is coosequentr 
^ Seldom is die case misconstnied, when at woraC The mia* 
^ fortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor consider 
^ faow iUstaaadsj m less ckgrees» As if, to be dMoIntely itn* 
^ moral, were, indeed the greatest misery ; but, to be so in a 
^* little degree, shoidd be no misery or harm at alL WUch to 
^ alkrw, ra juflt aa reasonable as to own, that 'tis the greatest 31 
^ o£st body to be in the utmost manner manned pr distorted ; 
^ but that to lose the use only of one lind>, or Id be impaired 
^ in some single organ or meifnber, is no ill worthy the least no* 
^ ttoe*" (VoL ii. p. 82«) Here is no violence done to the 
Longaage, though there are many inveruons. AS is stately^ 
and arranged with art ; which is the great duoacteriatic of 
this audior's style* 

We need only open any page of Mn Addison, to see quite 

a ^iffer^it order in the construcdon of Sentences. ^^ Our 

^ si^ghft is the most perfeet^and mostdefightfulof aH our senses- 

^ It fi&s the mind widi ^die largest variety of ideas, conversen^ 

^ with its objects at die greatest distsnoe, and continues the long- 

^ est in action, without being tired, or satiated with its prop- 

^ er enjoyments, llie sense of feeGng can, indeed, give us a 

^ notion of eslension, shape, and all other ideas diat enter at d^ 

*' eye, except colours ; but at the same time, it is very much dtrait- 

*« ened and confined in its operations, Sec.'' (Spectator, No. 411.) 

In diis strain, he always proceeds, following the most natural 

and obvious order of the Language : and if, by dus mcans^ he 

has less pomp smd migesty than Shaftabury, he has, in return, 

more nsrture, more cAse and aimjdicity ; which are beauties of 

aliigherorder. 

But whether we practise inversion or not, and in whatever 

It of the Sentence we dispose erf the capital words, it is al- 

ys a point of great moment, that these capital words shall 

nd clear uid disentangled irom any other words that would 
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clog ttiefliu Thus, irhen there are any circamstances of time, 
place, or other liimtaitions, which the prmcipal object of our 
Sentence requires to have connected with it, we must take es- 
pecial caiT to dispose of them, so as not to cloud that principal 
object, nor to bury it under a load of circumstances. This WiS 
be made clearer by an example. Observe the arrangement of 
the following Sentence, in Lord Shaftsbmys Advice to an Au- 
thor. He is speaking of modem poets, as compared with the 
ancient : ^ If, whilst Aicy profess only to please, they secretly 
^ advise, and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well 
^ as formeily,be esteemed, with justice, the best and most hon-^ 
^ ourable amongauthors. This is a wsH constructed Sentence; 
It contains a great many drcumstances and adveihs, necessary 
to qualify the meaning ; on/y, secretly <, asweU^perhaps^ notify ztfith 
Justice^ formerly ; yet these are placed with so much art, as 
ndthcr to embarrass, nor weaken the Sentence , while (hat 
which is the capital object in it, viz. ^ Poets being justly esteeni-*> 
ed the best and most honourable among authors,^' comes out 
in the conclusion clear and detached, and possesses its proper 
place. See, now, what would have been the effect of a differ- 
ent arrangement. Suppose him to have placed the members of 
the Sentence thus : ^ If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
^ advise and give instruction secredy, they may be esteemed die 
^ best and most honourable among authors, with justice, per»> 
^^ haps, now, as well as formerly." Here we have precisely 
the same words, and die same sense : but, by means of the 
circumstences being so intermingled as to clog the capital words, 
die whole becomes perplexed, widiout grace, and without 
strength. ... 

A fourth rule, for constructing Sentences with proper Strength, 
is, to make the members of them go on rising and growing in 
their importance above one another. This sort of arrange* 
ment is called a climax, and is always considered as a beauty in 
composition. From what cause it pleases, is abundandy evi- 
dent. In all things, we naturally love to ascend to what is 
more and more beautiful, rathei- thian to follow the retrogade 
order. Having had once sofhe considerable object set before 
us, it is with pain, we are pulled back to attend toaninferioj 
circumstance*. "Cavendum est," says QuintiHan, whose ai 
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thority I always willingly quote,** nc decrescat oratio, ct forti- 
** ori subjungatur aliquid infirmius; sicut, sacrilego, fur ;. aut 
>* latroni petulan«# Augeri enim debent sententia ct insuij- 
gcre."* Of this beauty, in the construction of Sentences, the 
orations of Cicero furnish many examples. His pompous man- 
ner natursdiy led him to study it ; and^ generally, in order to 
render the tlimsix perfect, he makes both the sense and the 
aoimd rise togcdier, with a very magnificent swelL So in his 
oration for Milp, speaking of a design of Clodius^s for assassinatr 
ing Pompey : ^* Atqui si res, si viry si tempus uUum dignum fuit, 
** Cjcrte haec in ilia causa summa omnia fuerunt. Insidiator erat 
in Foro coUocatus, atque in Vestibulo ipso Senatus ; ei viro au^ ' 
tenr mors parabatur, cujus in vita mtebatur salus civitatis ; eo 
porro reipublicse tempore, quo si unus ille occidisset, non 
** haec solum civitas, sed gentes omnes concidissent.'' The foU 
lowing instance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is also beauti^ : 
** This decency, thi$ grace, this propriety of manners to char- 
** acter, is so e^^ntial to princes in particular, that, whenever 
** it is neglected, their Vitfcues lose a great degree of lustre, and 
** their defects acquire much aggravation. Nay, more ; by ne» 
glecting this decency and this grace, and for want of a suff- 
icient regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
" them into failitigs, their failings into vices, and their vice$ 
** into habits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men»? 
(Idea of a Patriot King.) . . 

I must observe, however, that this sort of full and oratori? 
cal climax,, can neither be always obtained, nor ought to be air- 
ways sought afttn Only some kinds of writing admit such 
Sentences j and, to study them too frequendy, especially if the 
subject require not so much pomp, is affected and disagreeable. 
But there is something approaching to a climax, which it is a 
general rule to study, '*ne decrescat oratio," as QuiniiUaa 
speaks, " et ne fortiori subjungatur aliquid infirmius." A 
weaker assertion or proposition should never come after a strong- 
ir one ; and wheii our Sentence consists of two members, the 
congest should, generally, be the concluding one. There is a 

••« Care must be taken, thit our co.npoUt:on shall not faU off.SSind that a 
weaker expression shall not foUow one of more strcngch ; as if, af:cr sacrilege 

" we should bring in theft ; or, having mentioned a rob!>ery , we should subjHaj 

" petulance. Sentences ought always to rise and grow." 

Y 
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twofold reason for this last direction* Periods, Aus divided, 
are pronounced more easily ; and the shortest member being 
jdaced first, we cany it more readily in our memory as we pro- 
ceed to the second, and see the coimexion of the two more 
clearly. Thus to ssgr,^* when our passions have fisrsaken us, 
** we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
^ them," is both more graceful and more dear, than to begin 
with the longest part of the proposition : "We flatter ourselves 
^ widi the belief diat we have forsaken our passions, when they 
^ have forsaken us.^' In general, it is always agreeable to find 
a Sentence rising upon us, and growing in its importance to the 
very last word, when this construction can be managed without 
afiectation, or unseasonaUe pomp. *^If we rise yet hig^er/^ 
says Mr. Addison, very beaudfiilly, ^ and consider the fixed 
^ stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each irf'them at- 
^ tended widi a different set of planets ; and stiU discover netr 
^ firmaments and new lights, that are sunk farther in those un- 
^ fathomable depths of aether : we att lost in such ahAq^inth 
^ of itons and worlds, and confounded with the magnificence 
** and immensity of Nature." (Spect« No. 42a) Hence fd- 
lows deariy, 

A fiftti rule for the Strength of Sentences, which is^ to avoid 
concluding them with an advetb, a preposition, or any incon- 
siderable word. Such conclusions are always enfieebling and 
degrading. There are Sentences, indeed, where the stress and 
sigmficancy rest chi^y upon some words of this kind, hi this 
case, they are not to be considered as circumstances, but as iht 
capital figures ; and ought, in propriety, to have the principal 
place sdlotted them. No f auk, for instance, can be found widi 
tlus Sent^ce of Bolingbroke's : ^^ In their prosperity, my friends 
V shall never hear (^ me ; in dieir adversity, always." Where 
never and atwaysy being emphatical words, were to be so jdac- 
ed, as to make a strong impression. But I speak now of Aose 
inferior parts of speech^ when introduced as circumstances, or 
as qualifications of more important words. In such case, diey 
should always, be disposed of in the least coBq>icuous parts of the 
period ; and so classed with o«her words of greater dignity, 
as to be kept in their proper secondary station. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should always avoid condnding with 
any of those particles, which mark the cases of nouns, of^ p^^ 
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frQf% *aAth^ hy* For instance, it is a great deal better to say 
*^ Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often guilty," than 
to say, << Avarice is a crime which wise men ^ure often guilty o£ 
This is a phraseology which all correct writers shun, and with, 
reason. For besides the want of dignity which arises from 
those monosyllables at the end, the imagination cannot avoid 
resting, for a little, on the import of the word which doses the 
sentence : and, as those prepositions have no import of their 
own, but only serve to point out the relations of other words^ 
it is disagreeable for the mind to be left pausing on a word,, 
which does not, by itself, produce any idea, ix)r form any pic* 
ture in the fancy. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound. 

sense, with some of these preposition, are, though not so bad, 

yet still not so beautiful conclusions of » per^ ; such as, 

hring ni/nUy lay hold of y eome over l0,ci!»zj;-tt/r^ and many other 

of this kind : instead of which,, if we cauiemploy a simple verb,. 

it always terminates, the Sentence with more, strength*. Even' 

die pronoun U^ though it has the import of a substantive noun^ 

and 4ndeed often forces itself upon us imavoidably, yet, when 

we want to give dignity to a Sentence^ should, if possible, be 

afvoided in the conclusion ;. more especially, when it is joined 

with some of the prepositions^ as^with it^ init, to iU In the^ 

following Sentence, of the Spectator, which odierwise is abim*^ 

dandy noble,, the fa§defiecto£ this dose is sensiUe y '^ There is^ 

^ not, in n^ opimon^ a more pkasiag and triumphant consid-? 

^ eration injcUgton, than this, of die perpetual progress which 

*^ th& soul makes^ towards the perfection of its nature, without 

**evcr arrivihg-ata period in it.** (No. 111. J- How much, 

more gnicefy the Sentence^ if it had been so.ccmstructed as to 

dose widttthe wold, periods . 

Beaidies>pardcles.jaid i»t>noHifts,iaiy phrase which expresses ^ 
circumstance only^ always l»dngs^ up the rear of a Sentence 
with a. bad graces. We may judge of this, by the foUowbg^^ 
Sentence from Lord. BolmglHXsJce : . (Letter on the State of Par- 
ses at the Accession of King George I.}- ^^ Letme,therefore,^ 
conclude fay repeating, that division has caused all the mischief 

* we lament ; that imion. alone can retrieve it ^ and that a 

• great advance towards this union, was the coalition of par- 
ties^ so. happily, begun, so successfully carriedoPvandof lat& 
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♦* so unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse." This fest 
phrase, to say no worsts occasions a sad falling oflF at the end ; 
80 much the more unhappy, as the rest of the period is con- 
ducted after the manner of a climax, which we expect to find 
growing to the last* 

The proper disposition of such circumstances in a Sentence, 
is often attended with considerable trouble, in order to adjust 
them so, as shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the 
gra^e of the period. Though necessary parts, they are, how- 
ever, like unshapely stones in a building, which try the skill of 
2SCL artist, where to place them with the least offence. " Jun- * 
** gantur," says Quintilian, " quo congruunt maxime ; sicut in 
^ structura saxorum rudium, etiam ipsa, enormitas invenit cui 
applicari, et in quo possit insistere."* 

The close is always an unsuitable plade for them* When the 
sense admits it, the sooner they are dispatched, generally speak- 
ing, the better ; that the more important and significant words 
may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. It is a rule, 
too, never to crowd too many circumstances together, but rather 
to intersperse them in different parts of the Sentence, jomed 
, i^ith the capital words on which they depend ; provided that 
care be taken, as I before directed, not to clog those capital 
words with them. For instance, when Dean Swift says, " What 

I had the honour of mentioning to your Lordship, some time 

ago, in conversation, was not a new thought." (Letter to 
the Earl" of Oxford.) These two circumstances, *o»ie frmr a^^, 
and in conversation^ which are here put together, would have 
had a better effect disjoined thus : ** What I had the honour, 
** some time ago, of mentioning to your Lordship in conversa- 
*' tion." And in the following Sentence of Lord Bolingbroke's : 
(Remarks on the History of England) *' A monarchy, limited 
^ like ours, may be placed, for aught I know, as it has been 
** often represented, just in the middle ppint^ from whence a 
** deviation leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and on the other, 
*'to anarchy." The arrangement would have been happier 
thus : " A monarchy, limited like ours, may, for aught I know, 
** be placed, as it has often been represented, just in the middle 
** point, &c." 

* " Let them be Inserted wherever tbe happiest place for tbem ean be found ; 
•* ftf, in a structure composed of rougb stones, tbere are always places «bere tbe 
•* most irregular and unsbapely may find some adjacent one to wbicb it can be 
•< joicedi and iome basis on wblcb it may rest.'^ 
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I shall give only one rule more, relating to the Strength of a 
Sentence, which is, that in the members of a Sentence, where 
two things are compared or contrasted to one another : where 
either a resemblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed^ 
some resemblance, in the language and construction, should be 
preserved. For when the things themselves correspond to each 
other, we naturally expect to £nd the words corresponding too. 
We are disappointed when it is otherwise ; and the comparison, 
or contrast, appears more imperfect. Thus, when Lord Bo- 
lingbroke says, ^^ The laughers will be for those vho have most 
wit ; the serious part of mankind, for those who have most 
reason on their side ;" (Dissert, on Parties, Pref.) the oppo- 
sition w^ould have been more complete, if he 1^ said, ^^ The 
^^ laughers will be for those who have nfbst wit ; the serious, 
^^ for those who have most reason on their side." The follow* 
ing passage from Mr. Pope's Preface to his Homer, fully exem- 
plifies the rules I am now ^ving : ^^ Homer was the greater 
*^ genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, we most admire 
^^ the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a 
^ cbmmanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive 
^^ n^ajesty. Homer, scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil 
^^ bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, 
^^ pours but his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like 
^^ a river in its banks, with a constant stream. And when we 
^^ look upon their machines. Homer seems like his own Jupi- 
^^ ter, in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scattering the lightnings, 
^^ and firiiig the heavens ; Virgil, like the same Power, in his 
^ benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for em- 
^^ pires, and ordering his whole creation." Periods thus con- 
structed, when introduced with propriety, and not returning 
too often> have a sensible beauty. But we must beware of carry- 
ing our attention to this beauty too far. It ought only to be 
occasionally studied, when comparison or opposition of objects 
naturally leads to it. If such a constructipn as this be aimed 
at in all our Sentences^ it leads, into a disagreeable uniformity ; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which tires 
the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. Among the ancients^ 
the style of Isocrates is faulty in this respect ; and, on that ac- 
count, by some of their best critics, particularly by Dionysiua 
ef Halicamassus, he is severely censured. 
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Thb finishes what I had to say concemmg Sentences, consi-' 
^ered, with respect to their meaning, under the three heads oF 
Perapicuity, Unity, and Strength. It is a subject on which I 
have insisted fully, for two reasons : First, because it is a sub- 
ject, which, by its nature, can be rendered more didac^,'and' 
mbjected more to pi:ecise rule, than many other subjects of 
criticism ; and next, because it appear\to me of conuderaUe- 
in]])ortance and use. 

For, though many of those attentions which I hare been 
recommending, may appear minute, yet their eflfect, upo& 
limiting and style, is much greater than might, at first, be ima- 
gined. A sentiment which is expressed ia a period, cleariy, 
neatly, and happily arranged, makes always a stronger impress 
sion on the mind, than one that is any howfeeble or embarrass^ 
td. Every one feels this upon a comparison : and if the ef-^ 
Sect be sensible in one Sentence, hownuichmorein a whole 
discourse, or composition, diat is made up of such Sentences ? 

The fimdamental rule of the construction of Sentences, and 
info which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to* 
commimicate, in the clearest and most natural order, the ideas^^ 
which we mean to transfuse into the minds of ethers. Ev/ery^ 
arrangement that does most justice to me sense, and expresses 
it to most advantage, strikes us as beaotiftdL. TcrthispcMnt 
hav< tended all the rule& I have g^ven* And,, indeed, did mok 
always think clearly, and were they, at the same time,, fully 
tnasters of the Language in vAddi they write, ther& would be 
occasion for few rules. Their Sentences would then, ot 
course, acquire sdl those properties of Precision, Unity, and! 
Strength, which I have recommended. For we may rest as* 
suredythat, whenever we express ourselves iU, there is, beudesir 
the mismanagement of Language, for the most part, some 
mistake in our m^anner of conceiving the subject. Embar-- 
rassed) obsCure, and feeble Sentences, are generaHy, if not aU 
ways, the result of embarrassed, obscure, and fed^le thought*. 
Thought and Language actand re-acti^aeach other mutusdiy. 
Logic and Rhetoric have here, as in many other cases, a strict 
ccmnexion; and he that is learning to arrange his Sentences^ 
with accuracy and orders is kamihg, at the same time^to think 
with accuracy and order ; an observation which alone wilt 
justify adl the care and attention we have bestowed cathias 
•ubject. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES.,,.HARMONY. 

HITHERTO we have considered Sentences, widi 
respect to their liieaning, under the heads of Perspicuity, Umty^ 
and Strength* We are now to consider them, with respect to 
their sound, their Harmony, cm- agreeableness to the ear ; whidi - 
was the last quality belonging to them that I proposed to treat 
of. 

Sound is a quaHty much inferior to sense ; yet such as must 
not to be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the vehide of 
conveyance for our ideas, there will be always a very considerar 
Ue connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and tlie n»» 
ture of the sound which conveys it. Pleasing ideas can liardly 
be transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable^ 
sounds. The imag^^n revolts as soon as it hears Aem uU 
tered* ^ Nihil,'* says Quintilian^ ^ potest intrare in aflfectom^ 
' ^ quod in aure, velut qiiodam vestibuk), statim offiaidit.''^ Mu- 
sic has natundly a great power over all men to prompt and fa* 
ciUtate certain, emotions ; insomuch, that there are hardly any 
dispofiidons which we wish to ndse in others, but certain sound* 
may be found concordant to those dispositions, and tending to 
promote them. Now, Language may, in some degree, be ren« 
dered capable of this power of music ; a circumstance which 
must needs heighten our idea of Language as a wondeiful in» 
vention* Not content with simply interpreting our ideas to 
others, it can give them those ideas enforced by corresponding 
sounds ; and, to the pleasure of communicating thought, can add 
the new and separate pleasure of melody. 

In the Harmony of Periods^ two things may be considered. 
First, Agreeable sound, or modulation in general, without any 

• « NothlBg cm enter lata thp sffeeUipiit which itumbks at the threihold« by 
<• oiiBadlog the car.'* 
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particular expression ; Next, The sound so ordered, as to be- 
come expressive of the sense. The first is the more common ; 
the second the higher beauty* 

First, Let us consider agreeable sound, in general, as the 
property of a well-constructed Sentence : and, as it was of prose 
Sentences we have hitherto treated, we shall confine ourselves 
to them under this head. This beauty of musical construction 
in ^x>se, it is plain, v/ill depend upon two things ; the choice of 
words, and the arrangement of them. 

i begin with the choice of words ; on which head^ there is 
not much to be said, unless I were tb descend into a tedious 
andfrivolous detsul concemiiig the powers of the several letters, 
or simple sounds, of which speech is composed. It is evident, 
that words are most agreeable to the ear which are composed of 
smooth and liquid sounds, where there is a proper intermixture 
of vowds and consonants ; without too many harsh consonants 
rubbing against each other ; or too many open vowels in suc- 
cession, to cause a hiatus, or disagreeable aperture of the mouth* 
It may always be assumed as a principle, that, whatever sounds 
are difiicult in prommciation, ate, in the same proportion, harsh 
and .painful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; conson^ts, 
strength to the sound of words. The music of Language re- 
quires a just proportion of both; and wiH be hurt, will be ren- 
dered either grating or eiFeminate by an excess of either. Long 
words are comtnonly more agreeable to the ear than monosylla- 
bles. They plea^ it by composition, or succession of sounds 
yrhich they present to it : and, accordingly, the most musical 
Languages abound most in them. Among words of any length^ 
those are the most muisical, which do not run wholly either 
upon long or short syllables, but are composed of an intermix- 
ture of thpm ; such as, r ej^ent^ produce^ velocity j celerity^ indepenA 
dent^ impetuosity^ 

The next head, respecting the Harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement of the words and members of a period, is 
more complex, and of greater nicety. Forj let the words them- 
selves be ever so weU chosen, arid well sounding, yet, if they 
be ill disposed, the music of the Sentence is utterly lost. lu 
the harmonious structure and disposition of periods, no writer 
ivhatever ancient or niodeni, equals Cicero. He hadstudisd 
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this with care ; and was fond, perhaps to excess, of what he 
calls, the *^ Plena ac numerosa oratio.^' We need only open 
his writings, to find instances that will render the effect of 
musical Language sensible to every ear. What, for example, 
can be more full, round and swelling, than the* following sen- 
tence of the 4th Oration against Catiline ? ^^ Cogitate quantis 
*' labdHbus fundatum imperium, quanta virtute stabilitam lib- 
^^ ertatem, quanta Deorum benignitate auctas exaggeratasque 
*' fortunas, una nox pene delerit." In En^ish, we may take, 
for an instance of a musical Sentence, the following from Mil- 
ton, m his Treatise on Education : " We shall conduct you to 
*' a hill'side, laborious, indeed, at the first ascent ; but else, so^ 
^ smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious 
*' sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
** charming." Every thing in this sentence conspires to pro- 
ikiote the Harmony. The words are happily chosen ; full of' 
liquid and soft sounds ^labortous^smooth^gteen^goodly^ melodious^ 
charming .* and diese words so artfully arranged, that, were we 
to alter the collocation of any one of them, we should, present- 
ly, be sensible of the melody suffering. For, let us observe, 
how finely the members of the period swell one above another. 
^' So smooth, so green," — ^" so full of goodly prospectSj and mc- 
*' lodious sounds on every side ;" — ^tiU the ear, prepared by this 
gradual rise, is conducted to that full close on which it rests 
with pleasure j-^" that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
*' charming." 

The structure 6f periods, then, being susceptible of a melo- 
dy very sensible to the ear, out next enquiry should be. How 
this tnelodious structure is formed, what are the principles of 
it, and by what laws is it regulated ? ' And upon this stibject, 
were I to follow the ancient rhetoricians, it would be easy to 
give a great variety of rules. For here they have entered into 
a minute and particular detail ; more particular^ indeed, tlian 
on any other head that regards Language. They hold, that to 
prose as well as to verse, there belong certain numbers, less 
strict, indeed, yet such as can be ascertained by rule. They 
go so far as to specify the feet as th^y are called, that is, the 
succession of long and short syHables, which should enter into 
the ' different members of a Sentence, and to show what the 

2 
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effect of each of these will be. Wherever they treat of the 
structure of Sentences, it is always the music of them that 
makes the principal object. Cicero and Quintilian are fiill of 
this. The other qualities of Precision, Unity, and Strength, 
which we consider as of chief importance, they handle slighdy ; 
but when they come to die ^junetura et numerua^^ die modula- 
tion and harmony, there they arc copious. Dionysius of Hal- 
icamassus, one of the most judicious critics of antiquity, has 
written a treadse on the Composition of Words in a Sentence^ 
which is altogether confined to their musical effect. He makes 
the excellency of a Sentence to consist in four dungs : first, in 
the sweetness of single sounds ; secondly, in the composition of 
sounds, that is, the numbers or feet ; diirdly, in change or 
variety of sound ; and fomthly, in sound suited to die sense. 
On all these points he writes with great accuracy and refine- 
ment ; and is very worthy of being consulted ; diougfa, were 
one now to write a book, on the structure of Sentences, we 
should expect to find the subject treated of in a more extensive 
manner. 

In modem times, this whole subject of the musical structure 
of discourse, it is plain, has been much less studied ; and, in- 
deed, for several reasons, can be much less subjected to rule. 
The reasons, it will be necessary to give, both to justify my 
not following the tract of the ancient rhetoricians on this sub- 
ject, and to shew how it has come to pass, that a part of com- 
position, which once made so conspicuous a figure, now draws 
much less attention. 

In the first place, the ancient Languages, I mean the Greek 
and the Roman, were much more susceptible than ours, of the 
graces and die powers of melody. The quantities of their 
syllables were more fixed and determined ; dieir words were 
longer and more sonorous ; their method of varying the termi- 
nations of nbuns and verbs, both introduced a greater variety 
of liquid sounds, and freed them from that multiplicity of litde 
auxiliary words which we are obliged to employ ; and, what 
is of the greatest consequence, the inversions which their Lan- 
guages allowed, gave them the power of placing their word« 
in whatever order was most suited to a musical arrangement* 
All these were great advantages which they enjoyed above us^ 
Tor harmony of period. 
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In the next place, the Greek» and Romans^ the former 
«speciallT, were, in truth, much more musical nations than 
We ; their g^us was more turned to delight in the melody 
of speech. Music is known to have been a more extensive art 
among them than it is with us ; more universally studied, and 
applied to a greater variety of objects. Several learned men 
particularly the Abbe du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and 
Painting, have clearly proved, that the theatrical compositions 
of the ancients, both their tragedies and comedies, were set 
to a kind of music Whence, the modosfecit^ and the Ttbm- 
dextris et sinistrisj prefixed to the editions of Terence's Plays* 
All sort of declamation and public speaking, was carried on by 
Ihem in a much more musical tone th^n it is among us. It 
approached to a kind of chanting^ or recitative. Among the 
Athenians, there was what was called the Nomic Melody ; 
or a particular measure prescribed to the public officers, in 
which they were to promulgate the laws to the people ; lest, by 
reading them with improper tones, the laws might be exposed 
to contempt. Among the Romans,, there is a noted story of 
C. Gracchus, when he was declaiming in public, having a mu* 
sician standing at his: back, in order to give him the proper 
tones with a pipe or fiute.^ Even when pronouncing those 
terrible tribunitial harrangues, by which he inflamed the one 
half of the citizens c^ Rome against the other, this attention^ ta 
die music of speech was, in those times, it seems, thought ne- 
cessary to success^ Quintilian, though he condemns tlie excess* 
of this sort of pronunciation^ yet allows a ** cantus obsciH'ior" tO' 
be a beauty in apuUic speaker. Hence, that vsHiety of accents,, 
acute^ grave, and* circumflex, which we find maiked upon the 
Greek syllables, to express not the quantity of them, but the 
tone in which they were to^ be spoken ; the application of 
which is now wholly unknown to us. And though the Ro- 
mans did not mark these accents in their writing,, yet it ap- 
pears from Quintilian, that they used them in pronunciation : 
** ^antamquak^ says he, " comparantes gravi, interrogantes 
'*acutc> tenore concludunt.'^ As music then, was an object 
nuch more attended to in speech, amongthe Greeks and Ro- 
nans than it is with us ; as, in all kinds of public speaking, 
hey employed a much greater variety of notes,, of tones, or iur 
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flexi<»i8.of Toice, than we use ; this is one clear reason of their 
paying a greater attention to that construction of Sentences, 
which might best suit this musical pronunciation. 

It is farther known, that, in consequence of the genius of 
their Languages, and of their •manner of pronouncing them^ 
the nuisical arrangement of Sentences, did, in fact, produce a 
greater effect in public speaking among them, than it could 
possibly do in any modern oration ; another reason why it de- 
served to be more studied. Cicero, in his treatise, entitled, Or^ 
ator^ tells us, " Consciones Saepe exclamare vidi, cum verba aptd 
cecidissent. Id enim expectant aures."* And he gives a re- 
markable instance of the effect of an harmonious period upon a 
whole assembly, from a Sentenceofone of Carbo's Orations, 
spoken in his hearing. The Sentence was, " Patris dictum sa-' 
** piens temeritas filii comprobravit.** By means of the sound 
of which, alone, he tells us, " Tantus clamor concionis cxcita- 
♦* tits est, ut prorsus ^admirable esset.** He makes us remarit 
the feet of which these words consist^ to which he ascribes, 
the power of the melody ; and shews how, by altering the coK 
location, the whole effect would be lost ; as thus : ** Patris die- 
^*- tum sapiens comprobravit temeritas filii." Now, though it. 
be true that Carbons Sentence is extremely musical, and w^d 
be agreeable, at this day, to an audience, yet I cannot believe 
that an English Sentence, equally harmoniouJs, would, by its 
liarmony alone, produce any such effect on a British audience, 
or excite any such wonderful applause and admiration, as Cice- 
ro informs us this of Carbo produced. Our northern ears are 
too coarse and obtuse. The melody of Speech has less power 
over us 5 and by our Simpler and plainer method of uttering 
words, Sf)eech is, in truth, accompanied with less naelody than 
it was among the Greeks and Romans .f 

For these reasons, I am of opinion, that it is in vain to think of 
l)estowing the same attention upon the harmonious structure of 

* « I have ofcen beei^ witness to bursts, of exclamation in the pablic asscxnr- 
'<( blies, -when Sentences closed musicalljr ; fcyr tl^at {% a pleasure which the ear. czr 
'« pects.** 

t « In versu quidem, theatra tota excia ant si fuit una ayllaba aut brevio'r ant 

»«^ongior. Nee ver6 mulritudo pedes covit, nee ullos numefos tenet ; nee illud 

*f* quod offendit, aut cur, aut in quo offendat, inteUigit : et taiaen omnium loiigi>. 

/(*' tudmum et brevitatum in sonissicut acutarum,graviumqueTocum, judiciumc 

^* ipsa aaiuta in aucibiu nostri$. coUocavit." Cicxaoi Oxator, c. Si* 
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Dur Sentences, that was bestowed by these dncient nations* 
The doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head, has 
misled some to imagine, that it might be equally applied to our 
tongue ; and that our prose writing might be regidated by 
spondees and trochees, and iambus's, and paeons, and oilier 
metrical feet. But, first, our words cannot be measured, or, 
at least, can be measured very imperfecdy by any feet of this 
kind. For, the quantity, the length and shortness of our syl- 
lables, is not, by any means, so fixed and subjected to rule, as 
in the Greek arid Roman Tongues ; but very often left arbitra- 
ry, and determined by the emphasis, and the sense. Ncxt^ 
though our prose could admit of such metrical regulation, yet. 
from our plainer method of pronouncing all sorts of discourse,' 
the effect would not be at all so sensible to the ear, nor be^ 
relished with so much pleasure, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans : and, lasdy, this whole doctrine about the measures 
and numbers of prose, even as it is delivered by the ancient rhet- 
oricians themselves, is, in truths in a great measure, loose and 
uncertain. It appears, indeed, that the melody of discourse 
was a matter of infinitely mere iattention to them, than ever it 
has been to the modems. But, though they write a great deal 
about it^ they have never been able to reduce it to any rules 
which could be of real use in practice. If we consuh Cicero's 
Orator^yfhtre this point is discussed with the most minuteness^ 
we shall s^ how much these ancient critics differed from one 
another, about the feet proper for the ccmclusion, and other 
parts of a Sentence ; and how much, after all, was left to the 
judgment of the ear. Nor, indeed, is it possible to give precise 
rules concerning this matter, in any Language; as all prose com- 
position must be allowed to run loose in its numbers ; and ac- 
cording as the tenor of a discourse varies, the modulation of 
Sentences must vary infinitely. 

But, although I apprehend, that this musical arrangement 
cannot be reduced into a system, I am far from thinking that 
it is a quality to be neglected in composition. On the contra-" 
ry, I hold its effect to be very considerable ; and that every one 
who studies to write with grace, much more, who seeks to pro- 
nounce in public, with success, will be obliged to attend to k 
not a litde. But it is his ear, cultivated by attention and prac- 
tice, that must chiefly direct him. For any rules that can liC 
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g^ven, on this subject, are very general* Some rules, howeter> 
there are, which may be of use to form the ear to the proper 
Harmony of discourse. I proceed to mention such as appear ta 
me most material* 

There are two things on which the music of a Sentence ehief-^ 
ly depends* These are, the proper distribution of the several 
members of it ; and, the dose or cadence of the whole# 

First, I say, the distribution of the several members is to her 
carefuUy attended to. It is of importance to observe, that^ 
whatever is easy and agreeable to the organs of Speech, always 
sounds grateful to the ear* Wltile a period is going on, the 
termination of each of its members ^rms a pause, or rest, in 
pronouncing : and these rests should be so distributed as to* 
make the course of the breathing easy, and, at the same time^ 
should fall at such distances, as to bear at. certain musiod pro- 
portion to each other* This will be best illustrated by exam* 
pies* The following Sentence is from Archbishop Tillotson z: 
^ This discourse concerning the easiness of GodVcammands. 
^ does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
^ the first entrance upon a religious course ;• except, only iiir 
^^ those persons who have had the happiness to be trained up* 
"^ to religion by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and 
^^ virtuous education." Here there is no Harmony ; nay, there 
is some degree of harshness and unpleasantness ; owing princi* 
pally to this, that there is, properly, no more than one pause or 
rest in the Sentence, falling betwixt the two members intO' 
which it is divided ; each of which is so long as to occasion at 
considerable stretch of the breath in pronouncing it^ • 

Observe, now, on the other hand, the ease with which the^ 
following Sentence, fxx>m Sir William Temple, glides along,, 
and the graceful intervals at which the pauses are placed. He 
is speaking sarcastically of . man : ^^But, God be thanked, his: 
^ pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in- 
" knowledge, he supplies by sufficiency* When he has looked 
^^ about htm, as far as he can, be concludes, there is no more 
^ to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
^ bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he* is sure 
" none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond it.. His* 
<^ own reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth ^and 
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** his own knowledge, of what is possible in native."* Here 
every thing is, at once, easy to the breath, and grateiul to the 
ear ; and, it is this sort of flowing measure, this regular and 
proportional division oi the members of his sentences, which 
renders Sir William Temple's style ahrays agreeable. I must 
observe at the same time, that, a Sentence, with too many rests, 
and these placed at intervals too apparently measured and regu« 
lar, is apt to savour of affectation. 

The next thing to be attended to, is, the close or cadence of 
the whole sentence, which, as it is always the part most sen- 
sible to the ear, demands the greatest care. So Quintilian ; 
^^ Non igitur durum sit, neque abruptum, quo animi, velut re- 
^^ spirant ac re&ciunter. Hsec est sedes orationis ; hoc auditor 
'* expectat ; hie laus omnis declamat."'f The only important 
rule that can be given here, is, that when we aim at dignity or 
elevation, the sound should be made to grow to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most so* 
norous words, should be reserved to the conclusion. As an ex- 
amjde of this, the following Sentence of Mr. Addison^s may be 
given : ^^ It fills the mind (speaking of sight) with the largest 
*^ variety of ideas; converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
^ tance ; and continues the longest in action, without being 
** tired or satiated with its proper enjo3nnents.*' Every reader 
must be sensible of a beauty here, both in the proper division 
of the members and pauses, and the manner in which the Sen- 
tence is rounded, and conducted to a full and harmonious close* 

The same holds in melody, that I observed to take place with 
respect to significancy : that a falling off at the end, always 
hurts greatly. For this reason, particles, pronouns, and little 

• Or this instance. He la addressios himself to lady £i9ex, «poa t!ie 
death of her child : " I was once in hope, that what was so Tlolent could 
** not be long : but, when I observed your grief to grow stronger with age* 
«( and to increase, like a stream, the farther it ran ; when I law it draw bot 
^ to such unhappy consequences, and to threaten, no less than your chUd» 
>" your health, and your life, I could no longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
*' end it without begging of yOu, for God*s sake, and for your own, for your 
■< children, and your friends, your country, and your family, that you won!d d6 
'* longer abandon yourself to a disconsolate passion ; but that you would at length, 
'* awaken your piety, give way to your prudence, or, at kast, rouse the invincible 
** spirit of the Percy's, that never yet shrunk at any disaster *' 

f *< Let ther^be nothing tarsh or abrupt in the conclusion of the sentence, on 
" which the mind pauses and rests. This, is the most material part in the struc* 
<* ture of discourse. Her9 every licarer expects to be gf atificd ; here bis ap- 
^* ph«t« breaks forth/' 
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words, are as ungracious to the ear, at the conclusiop, as I for* 
merly shewed they were inconsistent with strength of expression. 
It is more than probable, that the sense and the sound have 
lierQ a mutual influence on each other. That which hurts the 
ear seems to mar th^ strength of the meaning ; and that which 
. really degrades the sense, in consequence of this primary effect, 
' appears also to have a bad sound. How disagreeable is the 
following sentence of an Author, speaking of the Trinity ! 
" It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and 
" humbly adore the depth of And how easily could it have 
been mended by this transposition ! " It is a mystery, the truth 
^ of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we hurat- 
** bly adore." In general it seems to hold, that a musical close, 
in our language, requires either the last syllable, or the penult, 
that is, the last but one, to be a long syllable. > Words which 
consist only of short syllables,as,C0;zfrart/,/yar^icu/ar, retrospect^ 
seldom conclude a Sentence harmoniously, unless a run of long 
syllables, before, has rendered thetn agreeable to the ear. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that Sentences so con- 
structed as to make the sound always swell and grow towards 
t^e end, and to rest either on a long or a penult long syllable, 
give a discourse the tone of declamation. The ear soon becomes 
acquainted with the melody, and is apt to be cloyed with it. 
.If we would keep up the attention of the reader or hearer, if 
-we would preserve vivacity and strength in our composition, we 
.must be very attentive to vary our measures. This regards the 
distribution of the members, as well as the cadence of the pe- 
.riod. Sentences constructed in a similar mtoner, with the 
pauses falling at equal intervals, should never follow another. 
Short Sentences should be intermixed with long and swelling 
ones, to render discourse sprightly, as well as magnificent. 
Even discords, properly introduced, abrupt sounds, departures 
from regular cadence, have sometimes a good effect. Monot- 
ony is the great fault into which writers are apt to fall, who 
are fond of harmonious arrangement : and to have only one 
tune, or measure, is not much better than having none at all. 
A very vulgar ear will enable a writer to catch some one melody^ 
and to form the run of his Sentences according to it ; whicH 
soon proves disgusting. But a just and correct ear is requisite 
for varying and diversifving the melody ; and hence we. so sel- 
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dommeet urith' aathors,* who arenenttrlcftbiT'fas^py in this res* 
pect. 

Though dttetidon to the music of Sentenees must not be 
oeglected, yet it md»tdsobe ke{)tin^ithinpropei:bottnds: for 
sffl appearances of an aathor's. aiFecdng Hsrmony, are disagree- 
able ; especially when the love of it betrays him so far, as to 
sacrifice, in any instance, perspicuity, precision, or strength of 
sentiment, to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced mere- 
ly to TDinid the period, or fill up the melody, cempkmenta nu^ 
rtu^orumiy as Cicero calls them, are great l^emishes in writings 
They are childish and* puerile ornaments^ by which a SentenceT 
always loses more in poh^t 6f weight, than it ean gain by sucfaT 
additions' to the beauty of its sound. Sense has its own Har^ 
mony, as well a? sound ,* ' and^ where Ae sense of a period is 
expressed with cfeamess, force, and dignity, it will seldom hap-» 
pen'but the words wiU strike the ear agreeably ^ at least, a very 
moderate 'Attention is all that is' requbite for making the ca- 
dence of such a period pleasing: and the effect of greater at- 
tention is often no other, than to render composkicMi kmguki 
and enervated. After idl the labour which Qtuntiiianb«^towtf 
on regulating the measures of prose, he comes at last, with his 
usual good senses to this iconclusion : ^ In univ^drsnm, si sit ne- 
^^ cesse, durampotiCtsatque asperam compositionemmalimease^ 
^^ quam effeminatam ac enervem, quaKs apud multos* Ide6que^ 
^^vinc^ qu^am de industriasunt^venda,ne laboratavidr« , 
^^ eantur ; neqiie ufium idoneum aut aptum v^bum prster^ 
^ hiittamus, gratia lenitatis."* (Lib* ix* c. 4.) » 

Cicero, as I before observed, is one of the most renlSMrkdrie 
patterns of a harmonious style. His* love of it, however, is too 
visible ; and the pomp of his numbers sometimes detracts fron» 
his' strength. That noted close of has esse viiafealtoi-, which^ in. 
the Oration Pro Lege Manilia, occurs eleven timts, exposed 
him to censure amonghis cotemporaries. We must observe, howr 
ever, in defence of this great c»ator, that diere is a remarJcaUf 
*iion in his style, of Harmony with ease, which is alw^s a 

i» ** Upon the whole, I would ratbsr choose, that composition shouM appear 
rough and harsh, if that be necessary, than that it should be enervated and 
effeminate, such as we find the style of too niany. Some fen teoceft, therefore, 
wfaieb we have stadioutly formed into, melodyy ahoii)di>e thrown loose, tb^t 
tfcey mri not seem too much laboured : nor ought we ever to omit any proper 
ST etpresslve word, for the sake of smoothing a period/* 
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great beavty; mtAi£hiB Uumemf kts€mit $amiu^ ikiioni^ 
ed, that stud3r appears to have cost him little trouble. 

Among our Kng^ish classicBi not maay ate dist^gaishtd for 
musicdi anaagtment. MflloBy in some of hiaproae woriu^ 
hat very finely tnmad penoda; but the ^nritttn. of hw^ga In- 
dulged a Hbertjr of S&Tersion, whkh now would, be veckooedl 
eontraiy to poritf of atjrle : and though tliia allowed their Sea^ 
tences to be mors stately and sonorous, yet it gave dmm. loo 
muckof a Latinised conatmctioB and orderw Of later wnlen^ 
SSiaftsbtny is, upon the whole, the most c«vect in hb uiwir 
bers. As his ear was deliaate^ he has attended to music in :dl 
iiis Sentences ; and he is peculiar^ happy in dus sespect, tibat 
he has avoided the monotony into wWchwritera^ who stud^ 
Ae grace of soundf; are very 9f^ tofall f having dtreiaified Ui 
periods widi great variety. Mr. Addison, haaa^ much Hac* 
mony in hia style ; more easy and smooth, but less, varied, than 
Lord Sbaftsbury. Sir William Temple is, in genend., vecf 
flowing and agreestUe. Archbishop TiUotson, is too often 
csu^ess and hmgnid; and b much outdone fay Bbhop^AtUay 
bur^ in the music of his periods* Dean Swift despised nmsiod 
arrangement altogether. 

Hitherto i hsnre discounedofagreeaUe sound, or modubr 
£on, in generaL It yet remiuns to treatof ahig^rbeAU^ 
of this kind ; the soundadapted to the sense* The fonni^ was 
no more dian a simple accompaniment, to please the enr s. the 
latter supposes a peculiar expression given to the musia We 
may renuffk two degrees of it: First, the current of sounds 
adapted to the tenor of a discourse ; next, a particular reaem* 
bfaoice effected between some object, and the spuxida that «re 
employed in describing it* 

First, I say^ the corrent of sound may be adapted to the tem^ 
of a discourse* Sounds have, in many respects, a correspond* 
ence witfi our ideas ; pardy natural, pardy Ae effect of artifi* 
cial associations* Hence it hiypen^) diat tey one moduUtion 
of sound continued, imprints on our style a certain chaira^ter 
and expression* Sentences constructed with the Ciceronian 
fulness and swell, produce the impression of what is important, 
. magmflcent, sedate : for this is die natural tone which such a 
course of sentiment assumes* But^they suit no violent pa9«m» 
no eager reasoning, no familiar address. These always requite 
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>tte«8uret iiri Ael*, easfet^ And ofimi 4neie a^^ And, there- 
fonre^ to vivvll, tir to let do4m the peinoda, as the Bul^ea de* 
BEumcb^is a very inportant nde in «vatoiy»^ No one tenor 
whaterei^ ^Bt]ippo6iiig it to produce no bad effect from sadetyv 
win answer to aH Afferent codqpotilioiia ;. nor oven to all the 
parta of the same composition. It were as absurd to write a 
panegyric, and an invective, in a style of the same cadence, as 
to set the words of a tendei^ love-song to the air of a wariiko 



Observe how finely the ^flowing Sentence of Cicero ir 
adapted to represent ^e tranfuility and ease of a satisfied state* 
^ £t8i homini nihil est nagpls optandnm ^uam prospera, «g,ualir^ 
^ bis, perpetoaqnfe fortima, seeundo vitc sine ufia ofiensione 
^"carsu^ tamen, i»!:miihi tranquiiia et pJacata on^ia fuissent, 
^ inciwdifaili iqitadam et pe^ divini, €fai nunc vsstro beneficior 
^fruc)(r,lietki»voluptafeecaniiasemJ'^ Nothii^ was ever more 
perfect in its kind : it paints, if we rosy so speak, to the ear#. 
But, who wotdd not have 'Ian^iQd,,if Cieerohad employed such<; 
perioRds, or such a cadence as this, in inveti^hing against Mark 
Antony, or Catiline^ What is requiaite, therefore, is, that Wd. 
previously fix^ in our mind, a just idea of the general tone Qf . 
somid which suits our subject i-that is^ which the sentiments . 
We >are to exp'ess, most natundly aissume,. and in which they 
moat t»mmo nl f ^ent themselves ;.. wheth^ rowid and smooth, 
or stBlidy and. solemn, or brisk and quicks or^intetxupted and ab«. 
ivpt. This genend idea must diteet the modulation of our pc- 
nods ; to ^eak in the style of music, must g^ve us the key note,. 
nuistfixrm the ground of the;mdody ; varied and diversified in 
pairts, according as ei^r omr sentiments are diversified, or as^, 
18 requisite for producing a suitaUe variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark, that omr transla^rs of the Blblo - 
have. often been happy in .suiting thexr^ numbers to the subfect. . 
Grave, solemn^ and majestic -subjects undoubted^ reiq^uire suck 
an arrangement of words as nuis much on long syltablea,; and, . 
particular^, they require the close to rest upon suclu The very 
first verses of die BiUe, are remaFk£ri)le for dus mefody ; ^^ la 
^^the beginnings God created the heavens and the earth ; and. 
^ tb^ earth was widiout form, and void ; and darkness vmsu 
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<' upon ihe face of the deq> ; and the Spirit of God moved upon 
« the face of the watei^" Several other passages, p^rticulaiiy 
some of the Psalms, aiRml striking examples ofthis sort of grave, 
melodious constraction. Any composition that rises consider-* 
ably above the ordinaiy tone of prose, such as mommiental in? 
scriptions, and psmegyrical characters, natundly runs into num- 
bers of this kind. 

But, in the next place, besides the general correspondence of 
the current of sound with the current of thought, there may bQ 
a more particular expression attempted, of certain objects, by 
means of resembling sounds. This can be, sometimes, accom- 
plished in prose compositicm ; but t^ere only in a more faint 
degree ; nor is it so much expected there* In poetry, chiefly, 
3t is looked for ; where attention to sound is more demanded, 
and where the inversions and liberties of poetical s^le give us 
a greater command of sound ; assisted, too, by the versificatioi^, 
and that cantus obscurj&r^ to which we are naturally led.iii reacW 
3ng poetry. This requires a litde more illustration* 

The sounds of words may be employed^ for reprejsenting^ 
chiefly, three classes of objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, 
motion ; and, thirdly, the emotions and passions of the' mind. 

First, I say, by a proper choice of words, we may produce a 
resemblance of other sounds which we mean to describe, such 
as, the noise of waters, the roaring of winds, or the mimnurcng^ 
of streams. This is the simplest instance of this sort of beauty* 
IFor the medium through wh5ch we imitate here, is a natural 
one ; sounds represented by other soimds ; and between ideas, 
of the same sense, it is easy to form a connexion* No very 
great art is required in a poet, when he is describing sweet and 
soft sounds, to make use of such words as have most liquids 
and vowels, and glide the softest ; or, when he is describing 
harsh sounds, to throw together a number of harsh syllables 
which are of difficult pronunciation. Here the common struc- 
ture of Language assists him ; for it will be found, that in most 
L^Aguages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed, 
as to carry some affinity to the sound which they signify f as 
with us, the whistling of the winds, the buz and hum of insects, the 
Iiiss of serpents, the crash of falling timber ; and many other in- 
stances, where the word has been plainly framed upon the sounds 
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it represents. I ^lall produce a remarkable example of thb 
Jbieauty. iErom Milton, taken from two passages in Paradise Lost; 
<lescribing the sound made, in the one, by the q[>emng of the ^ 
.^tes of hell ; in the odier, by the opening of. those o£ heaveOi 
iThe contrast between &e two, displays, to great advantage, tba 
poet's art. The first is the opening of helFs gates \ 

••••••••••••mOh asudden^open flyy 

With impetuous recoil, ai)d jarring soun^, 

Th' inferiial doors ; and on their hinges grate ' 

Harsh thunder*<»*«f •«••••••» fi*i* 

Observe, now, the smoothness of the other : -^ 

•••••^.•••.••Heaven opened Hride 

Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 

On golden hinges tuming.fM.*.^*..* B« li» 

The following beautiful passage from Tass6's Gierusatemme^ 
lias been often admired on account of the imitation effected by 
fiound of the thing represented ; 

Chiama gli habitatorde Tombre eterne 

II rauco suoh de ia Tartarea trbmba : 

Treman le spaciose ati*a cavcme, 

£t I'aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba 

Ni slridendo cosi de la supeme 

Region! dele cielo, il folgor plomba t 

Ne si scoffa giammiala.terra, 

Quand i yapori in sen gravida serra* Cant. IV. Sraaz^ 4» 

The second class of objects, which the sound of words is of«> 
ten employed to imitate, is, -Motion ; as it is swift or slow, vio- 
lent or gentle, equable or interrupted, easy or accompanied 
with effort* Though there be no natural affinity bet>veen 
sound,vof any kind, and motion, yet, in the imagination, there 
isaistrongone ; as appears from the connexion between mu- 
;sic and dancing. And, therefore, here it is in the poet's pow- 
der to give us a lively idea, of the kind of motion he would de- 
scribe, by means of soimds which correspond, in out imagina* 
tion with, that motion. Long syllables naturally give the im« 
pression of slow motion ; as in this line of Virgil : 

Olli inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt. 

A succession of short syllables presents quick motion to the 
mind ; as, 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campunK 
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BoA HMwr aiid "Viii^B are groit fluntas of &^ 
llKir wdrics idnmiid widi iasMices of k f tnost of ithesa, md<^» 
•otrftoiqnoted, and so well known, tiuit it is nonfiesB to]»T>^ 
Awe thetoi. I ihall give one iastance^ ia English, wbkli seems 
laippy* it.is die descriptioa^tf a sddifeii adm ott dK^ma, aa ^ 
Poem, entitled, TkeFkece. 

•••••••••••«••••••• YVitii eas^ cotme' 

The vessek glide ; anless tlieSt «p^d be ^Mp{Al 
Vf dead ealmsi) that oft lib aa tiibse trnweith aeai 
When eyery zephyr sleeps rthen the shrMds If^ %, 
The downy featfaery on the ootdege tang^^ 
Moves not ; the flat sea shines like yellow geld 
Fus'd in the firei or like the narUc floor 
Of some old temple wide««««.«...«. 

Hbediiid setof otgects which I mesBlioiied ifae am^d tf 
^oHs aa ci^wble of rq>resendbg, oonsists of the {tesiona and 
emotions of the mind* Sovmd tanayt ^ first view^ lippear for- 
eign to these i but, that here alsOi> there- is some sort of 
connexion, is sufficiendy proved by the power which niusic 
has to awaken, or to assist cettaia passions, and, aixording as^ 
its strain is varied, to introduce one train of ideas,, rttther than 
another. This, indeed, logically ^>eaking, caofciot be catted a 
Resemblance between due sense and the sound, soeiag long or 
short syllables have no natural resemblance to any thought or 
pas^dn* But if the arrangemie&t of sylldddesv by th^ir sound 
alone, recal one set of ixkas more reac^ than another, and dis- 
|)08e the ndnd for entering into that aSecdon which the poet 
vnesns to irasse, audi arrangement may, jaatiy enough be said to> ' 
resemble the sense, or be similar and correspondent to it. t 
admit, that, in many instances, iriiich mt suf^sed to diapiiqr 
this beauty of accommodation taf sound to the sense, there ia 
much room for imagination to Wolrk ; and, a^ccording as a 
reader is struck by a passage, he wRl diten fiuscy a tesembhlice . 
between die^und and the sense^ which odiera cannot discov** 
er» He modulates the numbers to his own dii^xxndon of mindf 
and, in effect, makes the music which he imagines himself ^ 
hear. However, that there are real instances of thia kind^and 
that poetry is capable of some such expression, cimnot be do^bt* 
ed* Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, affords a very beau* 
tiful exemplification of it^ in the English Lan^^oagei^ With-» 
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out much study oi" reflection, a poet describing pleasure, joy^ 
and agreeable objects, from the feeling of his subject, naturaDy 
runs into smooth, liquid, ami floiringnanibers. 



Or, 



•••«».«««..«.«M...«Namque ipsa decoram 
Cvesariem nato geiietriXf.IuineDque jurente 
Purpureanii et Istos oculis afflirat honores* 



DeTente locos l«tos & avuma vintta 
Fortonatoram, memonim, sedesque beatas ; 
S^ri^or hi« compos cth^, ft lamioe ▼csuil 
Fuip«uW)ti<>kmqu9 uvma, sua sidetanAranL^ 



JKir.I^ 



Mm.VI^ 



Brisk and lively sensation3, exact quicker ai^d more animated 
numbers* 



««*«««**««M«t**»«M»*Juvenum mttius cmicavafcNMia 
Litlus la Hespeiium^ 



4E.ir; Xlh 



MeIa;Qch(ri^ aod. gloomy subjects, natoraDy exprcas them^eluea 
ia slow measures, and long words : 

In those deep solitudes and awAilcellii, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dweHsi 
Et caHgantam nigral fonnidine hvnim: 

* 

I lunre B09r given suficient opeBongs into Aia subject: ar 
inodicrsmit acqusuataace with the good poets, either anciost or - 
modem win sug^sat many instances, of the same kind* Ai«t 
Witfa-du3,Ifinid%tliQdi8Cussioitof theSlriiCtuieof Seatenceas 
Inmng ftdfy'consideiwl them: under aK tbe beads. I mentioned j^ 
oCBorspicuitfir^ Unity^ S[traagd),.and IVIuaioal AjrraogenieaCw 
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ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE. 

HAVING now finished what related to the con- 
struction of sentences, I proceed to other rules concerning 
Style. My general division of the qualities of Style, was into 
Perspicuity and Ornament. Perspicuity, both in single words 
and in sentences, I have considered. Ornament, as far as it 
arises from a graceful, strong, or melodious construction of 
words, has also been treated of. Another, and a great brsmch 
of the ornament of Style, is. Figurative Language ; which is 
now to be the subject of our consideration, and will require a 
full discussion. * 

Our first inquiry must tie, What is meant by Figures of 
Speech ?* 

In general, they always imply some departure from simplicity^ 
of expression ; the idea which we intend to convey, not only 
enunciated to others, but enunciated, in ^particular manner, and 
with some circumstance added, which is designed to render the 
impression more strong and vivid. When I. say, for instance, 
** That a good man enjoys comfort in Ae midst of adversity ;" 
I j ust express my thought in the simplest msumer possible. But 
when I say," To the upright there ariseth light in darkness .;'* 
the same sentiment is expressed in a Figurative St^ ; a hew cir^ 
cumstance is introduced ; light is put in the place of comfort, 
and darkness is used to suggest the idea of adversity. In the 

• 

* On the subject of Figures of Speech, aU the writers who treat of rhetorie 
or compositloD, have insisted largely. To make references, therefore, on this 
tubjeet, were endless. On the foundations of Figurative Language, in general, 
one of the most sensible, and instructive writers appears to ne, to be M« Mar- 
•ais, in his TraiU da Tropes pour tervir d* Introdttctiom a la Rbttortque, \^ a U 
Lpgique,. Vqt observations on particular Figures, the Elemewts of CritUum 
be consulted, where the subjea is fully handled, and illustrated by a great y 
cty of examples. 
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«ame 'manner, to say, " It is impossible, by any search 'we can 
^^ make, to explore ihe divine Nature fully," is to make a simple 
{iroposkion. But when we say^ ^^ Canst thou^ by searching, 
*^ find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec** 
^^^ion2 It is high as heaven, what catist thou do? deeper 
^' than hell, what Canst th^u know ?'' This introduces a Fi- 
^re into Style-; the proposition being not only expressed, but 
^adnuration and astonishment being expressed together with it. 

But though Figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most sinq>le form of $peech, we are not thence 
to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon^ or unna* 
tural. This is so far from being the case, that, on very many 
occaMons, they are both the most natural, and the mo$t com- 
mon method of uttering our sentiments. It is impossible to 
compose any discourse without using them often ;,nay, there 
are feMr sentences of any length, in which some expression or 
other, that may be termed a Figure, does not occur. From 
what causes this happens, shall be afterwards explained* The 
fact, in the mean time, shews, that they are to be accounted 
part of that Language which nature dictates to men. They 
are not the inventions of the schools, nor the mere product of 
6tudy< on the contrary, the most illiterate speak in Figures, a» 
often as the most learned. , Whenever the imaginations of the 
vulgar are much, awakened, or their passions inflamed against 
one another^ they will pour forth a torrent of Figurative Lan- 
guage ^ forcible as could be employed by the most artificial de- 
claimer. . 

What then is it, which has drawn the attention of critica 
e^d rhetoricians so much to these forms of Speech ? It is this : 
They remarked, that in them consists much of tl>e beauty and 
the force of Language ; and found them always to bear some cha- 
lacter^, or distinguishing marks, by the help of which they 
could reduce them under separate classes and heads. To this, 
perhaps, they owe their name of Figures. As the Figure, or 
shape of one body, distinguishes it from another, so the§e form^ 
of Speech have, each of them a cast or turn peculiar to itself, 
which both distinguishes it from the rest, and distinguishes it 
from, simple expression. Simple expression just makes our idea 
known to others; but Figurative Language, over and above, 

B « 
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bettowB a particular dress, upon that idea; a dress, which both 
makes it to be remarked, and adorns it. Hence, this sort of Lan^ 
guage became early a capital object of attention to those who 
studied the powers of Speech* 

Figures, in general, may be described to be diat Language^ 
which is prompted either by the imagination, or by the pas«» 
sions. The justness of this description will aqxpear, from th^ 
more particular account I am afterwards to give ot them« Rhe^ 
toricikns commonly divide them into two great classes $ Figures 
of Words, and Figures of Thought. The former. Figures of 
Words, are commonly called Tropes, and consist in a word's 
being employed to sigmfy something that is different from its 
original and primitive meaning ; so that if you alter the word, 
you destroy the Figure. Thus, in the instance I gave before $ 
** Light ariseth to the upright in darkness.** The Trope ccmsists 
in ^ light and darkness*^ being not meant literally, but substitute 
ed for comfort and adversity, on account of some resemblance 
or analogy whidi tfaey are supposed to bear to diese conditions 
of life. The other dass, termed Figures of Thought, supposes 
the words to be used in their proper and literal meaning, and 
the Figure to consist in the turn of the Thought ; as in the case 
in exclamations, interrogations apostrophes, and comparisons i 
where, though you vary the words that are used, or. translate 
them from one Language into another, you may, neverthe* 
less still preserve the same Figure in the Thought, litis dis- 
tinction, however, is of no great use ; as nothing can be built 
upon it in practice ; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
litde importance, whether we give to some particular mode of 
expression the name of a Trope, or of a Figure ; provided we 
remember, that Figurative Language always imports some co- 
louring of the imagination, or some emotion of pasftioo^expressed 
in our Style : and, perhaps. Figures of imagination, and Figures 
of passion, might be a more useful distribution of the subject* 
But without insisting on any artificial divisions, it will be the 
more useful, that I enquire into the Origin and the Nature of 
Figures. Only, before proceeding to this, there are two gener* 
al observations which it may be proper to premise. 

The first is, concerning the use of rules with respect to Fi- 
^rative Language. I admit^ that persons may both speak and 
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'write with propriety^ who know not die names of any of thc> 
Kgures of Speech, nor ever studied any rules relating to them* 
^j^tur>, as was before observed^ dictates the use of Figures ; 
and,.like Mons. Jourdain, in Moliere, who had spoken for fori- 
ty yeans in prose, without ever knowing it, many a one uses, 
metaphorical expressions 'to good purpose, without any idea of 
wfhata metaphor is. It will not, however, follow thence, that 
rules are of no service. All science arises from observations on 
practice. Practice has always gone before method and rule ; 
but method and rule have afterwards improved and perfected 
practice in every art. We every day, meet with persons who 
sing agreeably^ without knowing one note of the gamut. Yet, it 
has been found of importance to reduce these notes to a scale^ 
and to form an art of music ; and it would be ridiculous to pre- 
tend, that the art is of no advantage, because the practice is 
founded m nature. Propriety and beauty of Speech, are cer- 
tainly as improveable as the ear or the voice ; and to know t^»)e 
principles oi this beauty, or the reasons which render one Fig- 
ure, or one manner of Speech preferable to another, cannot fail 
to assist and direct a proper choice.- 

But.I must observe, in the next place^ that although this part - 
of style merits attention, and be a very proper object of science 
and rule ; although much of the beauty of composition depends 
on Figurative Language ^ yet we must beware of imagining 
that it depends solely, or even chiefly, upon such Language^ 
It is not so. ^ The great place which the doctrine of Tropes 
and Figures has occupied in systems of rhetoric ; the over- 
anxious care which has been shewn in giving names to a vast va- 
riety of themf, and in* ranging them under different classes, has 
often led persons to imagine, that if their composition was well 
bespangled with a number of such ornaments of speech, it want- 
ed- no other beauty ; whence has arisen much stiffness. and af- 
fectation« For it is, in truth, the sentiment or passion, which, 
lies. under the figured expression, that gives it any merit. The 
Figure is only the dress ;.the sentiment is the body and the sub- 
stance. No Figures will render a cold or an empty composition 
interesting jr whereas, if a sentiment ^e sublime or pathetic, it-, 
can support itself perfectly well, without any borrowed assist- - 
ance« Hence several of the most affecting and acknired.pas»> 
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sages of the best authors^ are expressed in the simplest Language^ 
The following sentiment from Virgil, for instance, makes it» 
way at once to the heart, without the help of any Figure what- 
ever. He is describing an Argive, who* falls in battle, in Italy^ 
at a great distance fix>m his native country t 

Sternttur, infellz, olieno vulnere, codumque 

Aspicit, et clulcis moriens remmiscitur Argos.* JEk. x. 78 L.. 

A single stroke of this kind, drawn as ^ the very pencil of na- 
ture, is worth a thousand Figures* In the same manner^ the 
simple style of scripture :. " He spoke^ and it was done ;. hei 
^ commanded, and it stood fast.'* " God said, let there be. 
*' light ; and there was light,** imports a lofty conception toi 
much greater advantage, than if it had been decorated by the. 
most pompous metaphors. The fact is, that the strong pathe- 
tic, and the pure sublime, not only have litde dependence on 
Figures of speech, but, generally, reject thenu The proper 
region of these ornaments is, where a moderate degree of ele- 
vaticHi and passion is predominant ; and there they contribute, 
to the- embellishment of discourse, only, when there is. a. basis. 

* " Anthsotts had from Argos travell'd fuv 
Alci<k»* fricDd, and brother of the war; 
Now £illiDg, by another's wound, his eyes 
He easts feo Heaven, on Argos thinks and dies^** 

In this translation, much of the beaaty of the original is lost* '< On Azgos thinksv 
and dies,** is by no means equal to ** dttlds moriens rem!niscitnr Argos." " As 
he dies, he remembers his beloved Argos." it is indeed observable, that in most 
of those tender and pathetic passages, which do so much honour to Virgil, that 
great poet expresses hfmself with the utmost simplicity ; as 



T.e,dHlcis Conjaz,te solo in Ilttore secum, 
Te vcniente die, te decedente canebat. 
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And^O in that moving prayer of Evander, upon his parting with his son Pallas i 

At vos, O Superi ! ct Divum tn maximf. rectcr 
Jupiter, Arcadii qoacso miserescite regis, 
£t patrias audite precet. Si numina vestr» 
Ineolumem Pallanta mihi, si fata reserYant, 
Si visurus eum vivo, et venturus :n unum, 
Vitam oro ; patiar quemyis durare laborem I 
Sin aliquem infandum casum, Fortuna, minaris. 
Nunc, O nunc liceat crudelem abmmpere vitam t 
Dum curaR ambiguae, dum spcs incerta f uturi ; 
Dnm, te chare Paer ! mea sera et sola voluptas ! 
Aiiiplezu teneo; gravior ne nunoius aurea 
Vuincret...*.-^,..-. JE^H.VtlUst^ 
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of solid' thought and natural sentiment ; when they are inserted 
in their proper place ; and when they rise, of themselves, from 
the subject, without being sought after. ' 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to give an 
account of the Origin and Nature of Figures ; principally of 
such as have their dependence on Language ; including that 
numerous tribe, which the rhetoricians call Tropes. 

At the first rise of Language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or thought 
of. This nomenclature would, at the beginning, be very nar- 
row* According as men^s ideas multiplied, and their acqaain*- 
tance with objects increased, their stock of names and words 
-w^ould increase also. But to the infinite variety of objects and 
ideas, no Language is adequate. No Language is so copious^ 
as to have a separate word for every separate idea. Men na^ 
turally sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words m 
infinitum ; and, in order to lay less burden on their memories, 
made one word, which. they had already appropriated to a 
certain idea or object, stand also for some other idea en* object ; 
between which and the primary one, they found, or fancied, 
soTxie relation. Thus^, the preposition, m, was originally in- 
vented to express the circumstance of place : ^^ The man was 
** killed in the wood.'* In progress of time, words were wanted 
to express men's being conQepte4 with certain conditions of 
fortune, or certain situations of mind ; and some resemblance, 
or analogy, being fancied between these, and the place of 
bodies, the word f/i, was employed to express men's being so 
circumstanced ; as^ one's being in health, or in sickness, in 
prosperity or in adversity, i/ijoy, or in grief, in doubt, or in 
danger, or in safety. Here we see this preposition, m, plainly 
assuming a tropical signification, or carried off from its origia-* 
al meaning, to signify something else, which relates to, or re« 
sembles it« 

Tropes of this kind aboimd in all Languages, and are plain- 
ly owing to the want of proper words. The operations of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are, in most Languages, de- 
scribed by words taken from sensible objects. The reason is 
plsdn. The names of sensible objects, were, in all Lai 
the words niost early introduced j andwei^^by de^«€j^^fi)t!k^VU ^'6/ 
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fd to those meotal objects, of which menhad more obsciu^ coik*- 
ceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assigQ dia* 
tinct names. They borrowed^ therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination, found some affinity^ 
Thus, we speak of^ a/iVrdn^judgment, and a cfear head ; m 
Moji or a hard heart ; a rough or a smooth behaviour. We say^ 
inflamed by anger, warmed by love : arweUed with pride, meUe€( 
into grief; and these are almost the only significant words* 
which we have for such ideas. 

But, although the barrenness of Language, md the want o£' 
words, be doubtless one cause of the invention of Tropes ; yet 
it is not the only, nor, perhaps, even the principal source of this 
form of speech. Tropes have arisen more frequently, and 
spread themselves wider, from the influence which imagination^, 
possesses over Limguage. The train on which this has pro-^ 
ceeded among all nations, I shall endeavour to explain. 

Every object which makes any impression on the humane 
mind, is constandy accompanied with certain circumstances- 
and relations, that strike us at the same time. It never pre-* 
sents itself to our view, taole^ as the French eiqpress it ; thatis^. 
independent on, and separated from, every other thing ; but al-^ 
ways occurs as somehow related to other objects ; going be-* 
fore them, or following after them ; their effector their cause i 
resembling them, or opposed to them ; distinguidied by certain 
qualities, or surroimded with certain circumstances^ By this 
means, every idea or object carries in its train some other ideas, 
which may be considered as its accessories. These accesso- 
ries often strike the imagination more than the prindpalidea it-* 
self. They arey perhaps, more agreeable ideas ;or they are more 
£EimiHar to our conceptions ; or they recal to our memcny a^ 
greater variety of important circumstances. The imagination 
is more disposed to rest upon some of them ; and therefore in- 
stead of using the proper name of the principal idea which it 
means to express, it employs, in its place, the name of the ac- 
cessory or correspondent idea ; although the principal have a 
proper and well-known name of its own. Hence a vast variety" 
of tropical or figurative words obtain currency in all Languages^ 
through choice, not necessity ; and men of lively imaginations., 
are every day adding, to their number. 
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fhvA when ure design to mtimate the period^ at which a 
#tat6 enjoyed most reputation or glory, it were easy to employ 
ibe proper words for expi^ssingthis ; bat as this is readily con- 
nected, in our itnag^ation, with the flourishing period of a 
plant or a tree, we lay hold of this correspondent idea, and 
lay, ^* The Ronmn empire flourished most under Augustus." 
The leader of a faction is plain Language ; but, because the 
head 10 tiie principad part of the human body, and is supposed 
to direct sJl the animd operations, resting upon this resem- 
Idance, we say, ^^ Catiline was the head of the party.^' The 
Word, vofctj was originally invented to signify the articulate 
sound, formed by the orgatis of the mouth ; but, as by means 
t>f it men signify their ideas and their imentions to each other, 
voice soon assumed a great many other meanings, all derived 
from this primary efiect* "To give our voice*^ for any thing, 
signified, to give our sentiment in favour of it* Not only so ; 
but voice was transferred to signify any intimation of will or 
judgment, though given without the least interposition of voice 
in its literal sense, or any sound uttered at aB« Thus we speak 
of listening to the voice of Conscience, the voice of Nature, the 
Voice of God. TTiis usage takes place, not so much from bar- 
renness of Language, or want of a proper word, as from an 
aDusion which we choose .to make to voice^ in its primary sense, 
in order to cdnvey our idea, connected with a circumstance 
Which appears to the faney to give it more sprightliness and 
force* 

The account which I have How given, and which seems to 
be a full and fairone^ of the introduction of Tropes into all 
Ltmgiiages, coincides with what Cicero briefly hints, in his 
third book^ De Oratore. ** Modus transferendi verba late patet ; 
^ quam necessitas primum genuit, coacta inopia et angustias ; 
'^ post autem delectatio, jucunditasque celebravit. Nam ut 
** vestis, frigoris depellendi causa reperta primo, post adhiberi- 
" caepto est ad omatum etiam corporis et dignitatem, sic verbi 
^^translatio instituta est inopise causa frequentata, delecta** 
•*tionis."* 

* « T&e Fignntite niage of words Is very extensiire ; an usage to which 
'* occetsity first gate rise, en accouiit of the paudty of words, and barrenness 
** of Language ; but which the pleasure that was found in it afterwards ren- 
" dered frequent. For as garments were first contrived to defend our bodies 
" from the cold, and afterwards were employed for the 'purpose of ornament 
" and dignity, so Figures of Speech, introduced by want, were cultivated for 
* thf lake of entcrtiiomeiK*" 
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From what has been ftaid, it dearly ^pears, how that must 
come to pass, which I had occasion to mention in a former 
Xiecture, that all Languages are most Figurative in their early 
0tate« both the causes to which I ascribed the Origin of Figures^ 
concur in producing this effect at the beginnings of sodety^ 
Language is then most barren ; the stock of proper names 
which have been invented for things, is small ; and, at the 
eame dme, imagination exerts great influence over the c^ncep^ 
tions of men, and their method of uttering them ; so that^ 
both from necessity and from choice, their Speech will, at thai 
period, abound in Tropes. For the savage tribes of men are 
always much given to wonder and astonishment. Every new 
object surprises, terrifies, and makes a strong impression on 
their mind ; they are governed by imagination and passion, 
more than by reason ; and, of course, their Speech must be 
deeply tinctured by their genius. In fact, we find, that this 
is the character of ihe American and Indian l.anguages ;bold^ 
picturesque, Imd metaphorical ; full of strong sdlusions to seix-» 
sible qualities, and to such abjects as struck them most in their 
wild and solitary life. An Indian chief makes a harangue to 
his tribe, in a style full of stronger metaphors than an European^ 
would use in an epic poem. 

As Language makes gradual progress towards refinement^ 
almost every object comes to have a proper name given to it^ 
and Perspicuity and Precision ,are more studied. But still, for 
the reasons before given, borrowed words, or as rhetoriciaiis 
call them, Tmpes, must continue to occupy a considerable 
place. In every Language, too, there are a multitude of word»^ 
which, though they were Figurative in their first applicatipi^ 
to certain objects, yet, by long use, lose that Figurative power 
wholly, and come to be considered as simple and literal expres-^ 
sions. In this case, are the terms which I remarked before, as 
transferred from sensible qualities to the operations or quali- 
ties of the niind, a /?i>rcm^ judgment, a clear head, a AarJheart^ 
and the like. There are other words which remain in a sort 
of middle state ; which have neither lost wholly their Ajgura- 
tive application,, not yet retain so much of it, as to imprint 
any remarkable character of figured Language on our style $ 
such as these phrases, " apprehend one's meaning-;" " enter 
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' ** on a subject j" " follow,out ah argument ;*' stir up strife ;" 
and a great m^hy ifiore, of iiv^hich our Language is full. In the 
use of such^hrases, correct writers will always preserve a re- 
::gard to the Figure or allusion on which they are founded, and 
"Will be careful not to apply them in any way that is inconsistent 
with it. One may be *' sheltered under the patronage of a 
** great man ;" but it were wrong to say, " sheltered under the 
^^ masque of dissimulation," as a masque conceals, but does not 
shelter. An object, in description, may be ** clothed" if you 
wUl, " with epithets ;" but it is not so proper to speak of its 
leing *' clothed with circumstances i" as the word " circum- 
** Btances," alludes to standing round, not to clothing. Such 
attentions as these are requisite in the common run of style. 

What has been sfeiid on this subject, tends to throw light on 
the nature of Language in general, and will lead to the rea- 
sons, Why Tropes or Figures contribute to the beauty and 
grace of style. 

First, They enrich Language, and render it more copious. 
JBy their means, words and jArases are multiplied for express- 
ing all sorts of ideas ^ for describing even the minutest differ- 
ences ^ the nicest shades and colours of thought ; which no 
Language could possibly do by .proper words alone, without 
assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly, They bestow dignity upon Style. The amiliari- 
ty of common words, to which our ears are much accustomed, 
tends to degrade Style. When we want to adapt our Language 
to the tone of an elevatied subject, we should be greatly at a 
loss, if we could not borrow assistance froni Figures ; which^ 
properly employed, have a similar eiTect on Language, with 
what is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a person of 
rank ; to create 'respect, and to give an air of magnificence to 
him who wears it. Assistance of this kind, is often needed in 
prose compositions ; but poetry could not subsist without it* 
Hence Figures form the constant Language of poetry.' To say, 
that " the sun rises," is trite and common ; but it becomes a 
magnificent image when expressed, as Mr. Thomson has done ; 

But yonder comes the powqrful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east.*«.. 

C c 
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To say duit^ all men are subject alU^e to deat^^" prea^i^ on- 
ly a vulgar idea ; but it rises aii4 fill# tl^ inyagpij^ion, wto^ 
painted thus by Horace : ^ 

Pallida fflori sqno pnliltKde«,ftiipenisft tubetaai 

Or, 

Omoes codcfli eo^jtamr ; omnlsm 

Versatur vnut •erint , oqrvtt 
Don sxltnrBi Sc not In ctcnnm 

iiiiUiiBi JipoiteBts «|BBta«« 

In the third pkce, Figures give us the pleasure of enjoying 
two objects presented together to our view, without confusion i 
the principal idea, which is the subject of the discourse, along^ 
vnth its accessory, which gives it the Figurative dress* Y^e see 
one thing in another, as Aristotle expresses it ; which is always 
agreeable to the mind. For there is nothing with which the 
fancy is more ddighted, than with comparisons, and resem- 
blances of objects ; smd all Ti opes are founded upon some rela^ 
tion or analogy between one thing and anoth^. When, far 
instance, in place pf ** youth,** I say, the "morning of life ;** 
the fancy is immediately entertained with all the resembling^ 
circumstances which presendy occur between these two object^. 
At one moment, I have in n^y eye a certain period of human 
life, and a certain time of the day, so related to each other^ 
that the imagination plays between them with pleasure^ and 
contemplates two similar objects, in one view, without embar^ 
rassment or confusion. Not only so, but. 

In the fourth place. Figures are attended with this fardiet 
advantage, of giving us frequendy a much clearer and more 
striking view of the principal object, than we could have of it 
were it expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue of 
which, they are very properly said to illustrate a subject, or to 
throw light upon it. For they exhibit the object, on which they 
are employed, in a picturesque form ; they can render an abstract 



Or, 



' With equal pace, UnpanUl fate 
Knocks at ihc palace, as the cottage fate. 

We all must tread the paths of fiite ; 

And ever shakes the mortal urn ; 
Whose lot embarks ns, soon or latei 

Qn Charon's hoat ; ah ! nsT«r to monw Ft aircift 



! 
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66hc(^^tk^, in idMe de^ee, dik objea: ^^ensl^ i they surroynd 
!f imi ikch €ire:(ii»s«ah€es, as tti^RM th& mind to \ky hold of it 
steiidify, ^d to cdhtemplatei it ftffly. ** Those peraohs," says 
dne, f^ wKo g^ Ae hearts^ b( ihost peo]^e, #ho are chosen as 
^ iJid cbntipknidns 0f their sbfter hoitrs, and their reliefs from 
^ anxiety and care, are selddfti persons df shining qualities, or. 
^ strong virtues : it i^ rathiir tiie soft green of the sotil, oir 
** WhJch'T^f^ fcsi oirr eyes^ iliat are fatigued ^th. beholding 
** ttiore glaiifi^ objects/' Here, by a halppy allusion to a colour, 
fte irholfi eottc^ptJoa is Conveyed cleair and ^trofng tb^ the mind 
iti on6 ^f d. By a treH chosen Figtrf-e, eten conviction is as^ 
sisted, and the imjjressioft of a truA np6n the mind, made more 
Hvely and forcible thaii it would otherwise be. As in the fol- 
lowing ilhistraftion of Dr. Young's: "When we dip too deep ^ 
** M jjeasur^, -Wt always stir a' sediment that renders it impure 
** and noxiotis ;" or in thfe, "A: heiart boSing with violent 
** passions^ wiH always send itp infetuatang fumes to the head.** 
An image Iftat pfesentsso rirach cohgruity b^^eenr a> moral ' 
and a sensible idea, serves like an argument from analogy, to 
Enforce whflitAetiflfe^rassei^^ and to induce belief. 

Besid^s^wWetheihwe aa^eewiliatvouring to raise sentiments o£' 
pleas\ir6 OE/aversiony.ii^ can always heighten the emotion by 
the Figi!ii^es whldh we introduce ; leading the imagination to a 
^ain, either of agreeable (ft disagreeable, of exalting or debasing . 
ideas, correspondent to the impression which we seek to make* • 
'tVTi^ we: want to ' renderrshiobjectr beautiful, ot magnificent, ' 
ire bbrroti^ itJAagesfroni alf the^mosti beautiful or splendid scenes 
oftiature ;:We thereby' naturally throw a lustre over our ob- 
ject; we enliven the reader's mind; and dispose him to go:. 
along with us, in the gay and pleasing impressions which w^^ 
give him of the subject.. This effect of Figures is happily 
fauched in the following linest. of. Dr. Akehside, and illustrated. 
By a very sublime Figure :- 

I}iAis»itt enchantment. Fancy dreamt 

Of laered fonntains and BIysian grcnres. 

And valoi of blias. The intdteetlial pawttf 

Sends fr6n>blt awful thiaioe a wond'riog ear» 

And imiletM.ottMM.itMMM 

Pleaf. of Imas^!^. I. x^; 
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What I have now explained, concerning the use and effects^ 
of Figorea, naturally leads ub to reflect on the wonderful power 
of Language ; and, indeed, we cannot reflect on it without the 
highest admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now become for 
all the conceptions of the human mind ; even for the most 
subtile and delicate workings of the imagination ! What a pUant 
and flexible instrument in the hand of one who can employ it. 
skilfully ; prepared to take every form which he chooses to give 
it ! Not content with a simple communication of ideas and 
thoughts, it paints those ideas to the eye ; it gives colouring 
and relievo, even to the most abstract conceptions. In the Fi- 
gures which it uses, it sets mirrors before us, where we may be- 
hold objects, a second time, in their likeness. It entertains us^ 
as with a succession of the most splendid pictures ; disposes, in 
the most artificial manner, of the light and shade, for viewing; 
every thing to the best advantage ; in fine, from being a rude 
and imperfect interpreter of men's wants and necessities^it has 
now passed into an instrument of the most delicate and refin?^ 
ed luxury. 

To make these effects of Figurative Language sens&le, there: 
are few authors in the English Language, whom I can refer to 
with more advantage than Mr. Addison, whose imagination is, 
at once, remarkably rich, and remarkably correct and chaste. 
When he is treating, for instance, of the effect which light 
and colours have to entertain the fancy, considered in Mr. 
Locke's view of them as secondary qualities, which have no real 
existence in matter, but are (»ily ideas in the mind, with what 
beautiful painting has he adorned this philosophic speculation i 
** Things," says he, " would make but a poor appearance to 
" the eye, if we saw them only in their proper Figures and 
" i^otions. Now, we are every where entertained with pleas- • 
^^ ing shows.and apparitions ; we discover imaginary glories in 
^' the heavens, and in the earth, and. see some of this visionary 
*' beauty poured out ugon the whole creation.- But what a 
*' rough unsighdy sketch of nature should we be entertained 
** with, did all her colouring disappear, and the sever^ dis- 
^^ tinctions of light and shade vanish i In short, our souls are, 
" at present, delightfully lost, and bewilderedin a pleasing de- 
" lusion ; and we walk about like the enchanted herb of a ro- 
" mance, who sees beautiful casdes, woods, and meadows j 
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^ andy-at jthe sajlie thne^lieiars the warbling of birds, and the 
^^ purling of streams; but, upon Ae finishing of some aeci^ 
^ sp^, the fanastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate 
^ kBi^ht fiiids himself on a bsoren hea^ or in'a solitary desert. 
^ It is not improbable, that somiptbing like this may be the 
^ state of thersoul after its first s.eparation, in respect of the 
** images it will receive from malttcr." No. 413, Speetatpr. 

Having thus explained, at sufficient length, the Origin, the , 
Nature, and the Effects, of Tropes, I shoidd proceed next to the 
several kinds and divisions of them; But, in treating 6f these, 
■where I to follow the common track of the scholastic writers on 
rhetoric I should soon become tedious, and, I apprehend, use- 
less, at the same time. Their great business has been, with a 
most patient and frivolous industry, to branch them out under 
a vast number of divisions, according to all the several modes ^ 
in which a word may be carried from its literal meaning, into,' 
one that is Figurative, without doing any more ; as if the mere 
knowledge of the names and classes of all the Tropes that can 
te formed, could be of any advantage towards the proper, or 
graceful use of Language. All that I purpose is, to give, in a 
few words, before finishing this Lecture, a general view of the 
several sources whence the tropical meaning of words is deriv- 
ed : after which I shall, in subsequent Lectures, descend to a* 
more particular consideration of some of the most considerable 
Figures of Speech, and such as are in most frequent use ; by 
treating of which, I shall give all the instruction I can, concern- 
ing the proper employment of Figurative Language, and point 
out the errors and abuses which are apt to be committed in this 
part of style. 

All Tropes, as I before observed, are founded on the relation 
which one object bears to another: in virtue of which, the 
name of the one can be substituted instead of the name of the 
other, and by such a substitution, the vivacity of the idea is 
commonly nneant to be increased. These relations, some more, 
some less intimate, may all give rise to Tropes. One of the 
first and most obvious relations is, that between a cause and its 
effect. Hence, in Figurative Language the cause is, some- 
times, put for the effect. Thus, Mr. Addison writing of 
Italy: 

Bloasonu, and fruiti, and flowers, together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 
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Wkete the ^ wfaole year^ is {dandy iotnided) to aigtufy th^ 
tfbctf or productiont of all die seaM)iift of dii year. At otfaef 
thmea, again, the effect is p\il for the cause i as, *^ gr^y hairs'^ 
firaqoontly for old age, which causes grsy haSiv ; and ^ shade^**^ 
Ibr trees Aat prnduce die dtade. The, PtSkAotk b^tireen ifaer 
eMtainer and die tliteg contabed, is als^ so ittdrnflW atti Mrri«- - 
ous, as naturally to give rise tor Tropes: 
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..Jle ltti|«gw hMMii 
SpDouotca fAtenai Si pica* Myvolatt 9Mn» 

Where every one sees, that the cup and the gold are put for the 
liquor that was contained in the golden cup. In the same man- 
ner, the name of any country, is often used to denote the inhabi- 
tants of that country ; and Heaven j very commonly employed 
j£e> signify God, because he is conceived as dwelling in heaven. 
To implore the assistance of Heaven, is the same as to implore 
the assistance of God. The relation betwixt any established . 
sign and the thing signified, is a fiuther source of Tropes^ 
Hence, 

Cedaat srtiu tog« ; coacedat laarea nogujsv 

The ^ toga,** being die badge of the civil pr^essioas, «id t&e^ 
^ laurel, of military honours, the badge of each is put for die 
civil and military characters d^mselves. To ^ aSBusae die 
^ sceptre,*^ is a common phrase for entering on royal autfaotky. 
To Trc^s, founded on these several relati(»is, of cause and. 
effect, contttner and contained, sign and diingsigtlified, is giveirr 
die name of Metonymy. 

When die Trope is founded on die reladon between an an- 
tecedent and a consequent, or what goes before, and immedi^ 
ately follows, it is then caUed a Metalepsid; as in the Ro» 
man phrase of ^< Fuit," or ^^ Vixit," to express diat one waft dead. . 
^ Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Dardonidum,'' signifies, that the 
' glory of Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ;, 
a genus for a species or a species, for a genus ; the singular for 
die plural, or the plursd for the singular number; in gaieral,. 
when any thing less, or any thing more, is put for the p^cise 
object meant; the Figure is then called a Synecdoche* It i& 
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Very common, for instance, to describe a whole object by some 
remarkable part of it ; as when we say, ^^ A fleet of so many 
*' sail," in the place of ** ships ;" when we use the " head'' for 
the " person," the " pole" for the " earth,^' the ** waves" for th^ 
*^ 86a." In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject ; 
as, ** youth and beauty,*' for " the young and beautiful f ands 
sometimes a subject for its attribute. But it is needless to in- 
sist longer on this enumeration, which serves little purpose. I 
have said enough, to give an opening into that, gt^at varie^ of 
relations between objects, by means of which, the mind is as- 
sisted to pass easily from one to another; and, by the name of 
the one, understands the other to be meant. It Is always some 
accessory idea, which recals the principal to the imagination ; 
^9nd commonly recals it with more force, than if the principal 
Idea had been e3q)ressed. 

The relation which, oi all others, is by far the most fruitful 
tof Tropes, I have not yet mentioned ; that is, ^e relation of 
Similitude and Resemblance. On this is founded what is call- 
ed die Metaphor^ Srhen, in place of using the proper name of 
any object,, wq employ, in its place^ the name of soxne other 
which is lil^e it; which is a sort of picture of it, and which 
thereby awakena the conception pf it with more force or grace* 
This figure is more frequent than all the rest put tegiether ; an4 

the language, both of prose and verse, owes to it much of its 
elegance and grape. This, therefore, deserves very full and 

particuW cQusid^ration ; and! shall be die subject of the next 
Juncture. 
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METAPHOR. 

I 

AFTER the preliminary observations I have made, 
relating to Figurative Language in genera], I come now to 
treat separately of such figures of speech, as occur most fre- 
quendy, and require particular attention : and I begin with 
Metaphor. This is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much 
allied to simile, or comparison ; and is indeed no other than 
a comparison, expressed in an abridged' form. When I say of 
some great minister, ^^ that he upholds the state, like a pillar 
" which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly maie^ 
a comparison ; but when I say of such a minister, ^^ that he is 
" the pillar of the state, it is now become a Metaphor. The 
comparison betwixt the minister and a pillar, is made in the 
mind ; but is expressed without any of the words Aat denote 
comparison. The comparison is only insinuated, not expressed : 
the one object is supposed to be so like the other, that, without 
formally drawing the comparison, the name of the one may be 
put in the place of the name of the other. ^ The minister is 
*^ the pillar of the state." This, therefore, is a more lively and 
animated manner of expressing the resemblances which imagi* 
nation traces among objects. There is nothing which delights* 
the fancy more, than this act of comparing things together, dis- 
covering resemblances between them, and describing them by^ 
their likeness. nThe mind thus employed, is exercised without 
being fatigued ; and is gratified with the consciousness of :t& 
own ingenuity. We need not be. surprised, therefore, at find- 
ing alllanguage tinctured strongly with Metaphor. It insinuates 
itself even into familiar conversation ; and unsought, rises up 
of its own accord in the mind. The very words which I have 
casually employed in describing this^are a proof of what I say > 
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tincturtdf insinuates^ rises up^ are all- of th^m metaphorical ex- 
pressions, borrowed from some resemblance which fancy forma 
between sensible objects, and the internal operations of the 
mind; and yet the terms are no less clear, and, perhaps, more 
expressive, than if words had been used, which were to be tai^en 
in the strict and literal sense* 

Though all Metaphor imports comparison, and, therefore, 
is, in that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words in' 
a Metaphor are not taken literally, but changed from, their 
proper to a figurative sense, the Metaphor is 'commonly rank- 
ed among tropes or figfures of words. But, provided the na- 
ture of it be well understood, it signifies very little whether 
we call it a figure or a trope. I have confined it to the ex- 
pression of resemblance between two objects. I must remark, 
however, that thfe word Metaphor is sometimes used in a looser 
and more extended sense ; for the application of a term in any 
■figurative signification, whether the figure be founded on re- 
semblance^ or on some other relation, which two objects bear 
to one another. For instance 5 wh^n grey hairs are put for 
old' age ; as, " to bring one's grey hairs with sorrow to the 
" grave ;" some writers would call this a Metaphor, though it 
is not properly one, but what >rhetoriaans call a metonymy ; 
that is, the 'effect put for the cause ; " grey hairs'^ beiHgtlie ef- 
fect T)f old age, but not bearing any sort of resemblance to it. 
Aristotle, in his Poetics, uses Metaphor in this extended sense, 
for any figurative meaning imposed upon a word ; as a whole 
put for the part, or a" part for the whole ; a species for the ge- 
nus, or a genus for the species. But it would be unjust to tar 
this most acute writer with any inaccuracy on this accouht ; 
the minute subdivisions, and various names of tropes, being 
unknown in his days, and the invention of later rhetoricians. 
Now, however, when these divisions are established, it is inac- 
curate to call every figurative use of terms, pronuscuously, a 
Metaphor. 
Of all the figures of Speech, none comes so near to painting as 
Metaphor. Its peculiar effect is to give light and strength to de- 
scription ; to make intellectual ideas, in some sort, visible to the 
eye, by giving them colour, and substance, and sensible quali- 
ties. In order to produce this effect, however, a delicate hand 
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b required ; for, by a verjr Ittde inaccaraty, wie are in ht^zmrA 

of introdticing confusioti, in place of promoting perspiccutjr^^ 

Several rules, therefore, are necessary to be ^ven for the propet^ 

management of Metaphors* But^ before entering on these, I 

riiall gire otie instance of a very beautiful Metaphor^ that I mity 

show the figure to full advantage^ I shall take my instancH^ 

from Lord Bolingbroke'is Remarks on the History of England* 

Just at the conclusion of his work^ he is speaking of the be* 

haviour of Chailes I. to his last parKament ; ^^ In a word,'' say^ 

/ he, *^ about a month after their meeting, he dissolved them ; and^ 

** as soon as he had dissolved them, he repented ; but he repent* 

^ ed too late of his rashness* Well might he repent -, for the 

**• vessel was now full, and thb last drop made the Waters of 

** bittemess overflow." " Hcre,*^ he adds, " we draw the cur- 

^ tain, and put an end to our remarks/* Nothing could be more 

happily thrown off. The Metaphor,, we see> is continued 

dirough several expressions* The vessei is put for the state, or 

temper of the nation already full, that is, provoked to tfa^ 

highest by former oppressions and wrongs ; this ib^^ ^^^^ stan^ 

for die provocatioci recendy received by the irrupt- dissolutioti 

of the parliament ; and die oversowing ofthevmiers of bitterness^ 

beautifully expresses lA the effects of resentment let loose by aa 

exa^sperated people*^ 

On this passage, we may make two remarks in passii^. The 
one, that nothing forms a more spirited and dignified conclusioik 
of a subject, than a figure of this kind happly placed at the close* 
We see the effect of it, in this instance. The author goe& off 
with a good grace ; and leaves a strong and fidl impresMon of 
his subject on the reader's mind. My other remark is, die ad- 
vantage which a Metaphor frequently has above a formsd com- 
parison* How much would the sentiineht here have been en-^ 
feebled, if it had been expressed in the style of a regular simile^ 
thus : ^ Well might he repent ; for the state of the nation, load« 
^ with grievances and provocations, resembled a vessel that was 
^^ now full, and this superadded provocation, like the last drop 
^ infused, made therir rage and resentment, as waters of bitter-* 
^^ ness, overflow." It has infinite^ more spirit and force as it 
now stands, in die form of a Metaphor* *^ Well might he ret 
^ pent ; for thb vessel was now full ; and thb last drop made 
•* the waters of bitterness overflow*'* 
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B^yiog mentioned, wUh api^ause, this instance firom Lont 

Boliagbroke, I think it incumbent on me here to take notice^ 

tiaat, though I may have recourse to this author^ aometime^ for 

«:Kamples of styl^ il is his st^le only, and not his sentimental 

tbat deserve praise* It is indeed my opinion, Aat there are 

£^w writings in the English Language, which, for the matter 

4(<Mitained in them^ can be read with kss profit or fruit, than 

Lord Boliagbroke's works* Hia political writings have the 

vaerk of a very lively and eloquent ^tyle i but they have na 

ether ; being, as to the substance the mere^temporary produc-* 

iiox^ o£ faction and party f no better, indeed, than pamphlets 

written for "th^. day* His PpsthuniQus^ or, as they are called^ 

his Philosophical Works, wherein he attacks religion, have still 

less merit;, far they^ are as loose in the style as they are ffimsy 

In the reasoning* An unhappy instance, diis auithor is, of parts 

and g^enius so miserably perverted by faction and passion, that, 

ms his memory wiU descend to posterity with litde honour, s(r 

his productions will soonpass^ and are, indeed already passing 

into x^glect and oblivion* 

Retunuag from^is digressionr ta the subject before us, I pro« 
ceed to lay down the rules to be observed in the conduct of M eta- 
phors f and which are much the same for tropes of every kind* 
The irst that I shall mention, is, that they be suited to the 
nature of the sul^ect of which we treat ; neither too many, 
nor too gay, nor too elevated for it ; that we neither attempt 
to force the subject, by means of them, into a degree of eleva* 
tion which is not congruous to it ; nor, on the other hand, al- 
low it to- .sink below its proper dignity.* This is a directioi^ 
which belongs to all Figurative Language, and should be ever 
kept in view. Some Metaphors are allowable, nay, beautiful^ 
in poetry, which it woqld be absurd and lumatund to employ 
in prose; some may he graceful in orations, which would be 
very imprc^er in historical, or philosophical' composition. We 
must remember,- that figures are the dress of our sentiments* 
As thereis a natural congruity between dress, and the charac- 
ter or rank of the person who wears it^ arviolation of which 
congruity never fails to hurt; the same holds precisely as to- 
the application of figures to sentiment. The excessive, or un- 
seasonable enqdoyment of them) is mere foppery in writing*. 
jU eives a bo^sh air to composition l and insteadof raising a;. 
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subject, in fact, diminishes its dignity. For, as in life, true 
dignity must be founded on character, not on dress and s^pear- 
•nee, so the dignity of composition must arise from sentiment 
and thought, not from ornament. The affectation and parade 
of ornament, detract as much from an author, as they do from- 
a man* Figures and Metaphors^ therefore, should^ on no occa* 
sion, be stuck on too profusely ; and never should be such as 
refuse to accord with the strain of our sentiment. Nothing 
can be more unnatural, than for a writer to carry on a train 
of reasoning, in the same sort of Figurative Language, which 
be would u>e in description. When he reasons, we look only 
for perspicuity ; when he describes, we expect embellishment ; 
when he divides, or relates, we desire plainness and simplicitj. 
One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know when to 
be simple. This always gives a heightening to ornament, in 
its proper place. The right disposition of the shade, makes the 
light and colouring strike the more : " Is enim est cloquens/' 
says Cicero, ** qui ethumiliasubtiliter, et magna graviter, et 
^* mediocria temperate potest dicere. Nam qui nihil potest 
** tranquille, nihil leniter, nihil definite, distincte, potest dicere, 
" is, cum non praparitis auribus inflammare rem csepit, furere 
" apudsa]\os,et quasi inter sobriosbaccharitemulentus videtur*"*' 
This admonition should be particularly attended to by young 
practitioners in the art of writing, who are apt to be carried 
away by an undistinguishing admiration of what is showy and 
florid, whether in its place or not .f 

* « He Is truly eloquent, who can discouree of humble subjects fn a plain 
* style, who can trtat Important cnes with dignity, and speak of things, whicb 
** are of a middle nature. In a temperate srran. For one who, upon no occauoo, 
x can express bim^clf in a calm, orderly, distinct manner, when he begins to be 
■* on fire before his reade s are prepared to kindle aiong with bim, has the appear- 
*( ance of ra vinp like a madman among persons who are in their senses, or of reel- 
** ing like a dniDltard in the midst of spber compaRy." 

f What person of the leat taste, can bear the following passage, fn a late 
historian. He ia giving an account of the iamou» act of parliament against Ir- 
regular marr'agesin ErgUnd: ** Thebi^l,*' says he,** underwent a great number 
* ' of alterations and amendments, which were nor effecred without violent con- 
** test.'* I hlft Is plain Language, suited to the subject ; and we naturally expecc, 
that he should go on in th same strain, to tell us, that, af^er these contests, it 
was carried by a great majofity o^ voices, and obtained the royal as«ent. But 
how does he eipres- himself in finishing the perfod ? * At length, however, it 
M ^vas floated through both h>uses,on the tide ofa great majority, and steered 
«* into th safe harbr-ur of royal apprpbation." Nothing can be more peurile thait 
such Language. SmoUei's History of England, as quoeod la Critical Review^ for 
Oct.:75i,p. 25X* 
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The second rule, which I give, respects the choice of objects, 
from whence Metaphors, and other figures, are to be drawn. 
The field for Figurative Language is very wide. All nature, 
to speak in the style of figures, opens its stores to us, and ad- 
mits us to gather, from all sensible objects, whatever dan il- 
lustrate intellectual or moral ideas. Not only the gay and splen- 
did objects of sense, but the grave, the terrifying, and even the 
gloomy and dismal, may, on different occasions, bd introduced 
into figures with propriety. But we must beware of ever using 
such allusions as raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, vulgar, 
or dirty ideas. Even when Metaphors' are chosen in order to 
vilify and degrade any object, an author should study never to 
be nauseous in his allusions. Cicero blames an orator of his 
time, for terming his enemy " Stercus Curiae ;" '* qhamvis sit 
*' simile," says he, *' tamen est deformis cogitatio similitudinis." 
But, in subjects of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to in^ 
troduce mean and vulgar Metaphors. In the treatise on th« 
Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift's works, there is a full and hu- 
morous collection of instances of this kind, wherein authors, 
instead of exalting, have contrived to degrade, their subjects by 
the figures they employed. Authors of greater note than those 
which are there quoted, have, at times, fallen into this error. 
Archbishop Tillotson, for instance, is sometimes negligent in 
his choice of Metaphors ; as, when speaking of the day of judg- 
ment, he describes the world, as " cracking about the sinners' 
*' ears." Shakespeare, whose imagination was rich and bold, 
in a much greater degree than it was delicate, often fails here. 
The following, for example, is a gross trangression ; in his 
Henry V. having mentioned a dunghill, he presently raises a 
Metaphor from the steam of it ; and on a subject too, that na^ 
turally led to much nobler i^eas ; 

> And those that leave their valient bones in France, 

Dying like men, though. buried in your dunghills, 

They shall he fam*d ; for there the sun shall greet them. 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven. 

Act IV. Sc. 8. 

•In the third place Metaphors should be drawn from objects 
of some dignity, so particular care should be taken that the re- 
semblance, which is the foundation of the Metaphor, be clear 
and perspicuous, not far, fetched nor difficult to discover. The 
transgression of this rule makes, ^hat are called harsh or forced 
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to ask consent* This is inconsistent. The poet should either 
have kept himself to the idea of a man in the literal sense : or, if 
he figured him bjr a column, he should have ascribed nothing to 
Kim, but what belonged to it. He was not at liberty to ascribe 
to that column the action and properties of a man. Such un- 
natural mixtures render the image indistinct : leaving it to wa* 
ver, in our conception, between the figurative and the literal 
sense. Horace's rule, which he applies to characters, should be 
observed by all writers who deal in Figures : 

......Senretur add Imum, 

Qualii ab inceptp proceiserlt, et slbl conitet. 

Mr. Pope, elsewhere, addressing himself to the king, says. 

To thee the world iti pretcnt homage payt, 
The harvest early, bat mature the praise. 

This, though not so gross, is a fault, however, of thesame kind. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice of 
An improper phrase, he would have said, 

The hanrest early but mature the erop : 

^nd so would have continued the Figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the li* 
tend word, piraisey wjien we were expecting something that re- 
lated to the harvest, the Figure is broken, and the two members 
of the sentence have no proper correspondence with each other : 

The barvett early, but mature the praist* 

The works of Ossian abound with beautiful and correct 
Metaphors ; such as that on a hero : " In peace, thou art the 
gate of spring ; in war, the mountain storm." Or . this, on a 
woman : " She was covered with the light of beauty ; but her 
" heart was the house of pride." They afford, however, one 
instance of the fault we are now censuring: "Tiothalwent 
" forth with the stream of his people, but they met. a rock : for 
"Fingal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled back from, his side* 
** Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued 
" their flight." At^the beginning, the Metaphor is very beau- 
tifuL The stream, the unmoved rock, the waves rolling back 
broken, are expressions employed in the proper and consistent 
Language of Figure ; but, in the end, when we arc told, '' thej 
*' did not roll in safet)', because the spear of the king pursued 
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^^ their fliglit,'' the litehd meaning is improperly mixed with 
the Metaphor: they are, at one andthe same time, presented 
to us as. xjtHxves that /*»//, and men that may h^ pursued and wound' 
ed -with a spear. If it be faulty to jumble together, in this man*> 
ner^ metaphortcalatid pUdn Language, it is still more so, 

In the fifth place, to make two difFerent Metaphors meet ofi 

"one object. This is what is called mixed Metaphor, and isin- 

xleed one of the grossest abuses of this f'lgare ; such as Shake- 

vpesdre^s expression, ^^ to take arms against a sea of troubles.^ 

This m^kas a most uiinatifrd inedley, and confounds the im- 

^agination entirely. Quintitianhas sufficiently guarded us against 

it. ^ Id imprimis est xustodiendum, ut quo genere cosperis 

^ traCDslationis, lioc finias. Multi autem cum initium a tern- 

^ pestate ^luiiserunt, incendio aut ruina finiunt ; quse est in- 

^* coBsequentia rerum foedissima.^'* Observe, for instance, what 

WCL inconsistent group of objects is brought together by Shake- 

^peare^ in the following passage of the Tempest; speaking of 

persons recovering their judgment after the enchantment, which 

held them,' was dissolved : 

And as the morotng steals upon the nlg)it 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to cliase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer rea8on«^.-.«..«.H.. 



So many iU-sQrted things are here joined, that the mind can see 
hottung clearly; the mortiing ^^e^/t/z^ upon the darkness, and 
mt the same time meftirig- it ; ^tsGoses of m&nch(nsing fumes j 
ignorant fumeSp and funics that mantle* So again in Romeo 
and Juliet : 

^•«)i**M*(^»*»*MiH««*M««MM»*«**>M«^MwlM*«aS glOrtOflS^ 

As is the winged messengdr from heaven^ 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaie on lAttk ^ 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing tloudsi 
And saibmpon the bosom of the air. 

Here the angel is represented, as at one moment, i^^^rf^;!^ 
the clouds, and sailing upon the air ; and upon the bo^om of the 

• t 

I 

• *<We must be. pahic^larly attentive to end with the same kind of Meta-' 
"phor with wliicb we have begun. Some, when they begin the figure with a ^ 
'* Tcm^stf conclmde it irith s conflagration ; which forms a shameful incon- ^ 
4*tency." 

E £ 



At%o(^; whkii forms siidia con&iswi ptcture, tliMtit k Sffijpodi^ 
»iUe fev aoy imagbuloQiL to co Mpu rf i enA it. 

More comet writen than Sbaicespeare, soMilH^ 
Ifais »mr of mboAg Mctaphtfra. & is ftuitprisii%hoir dMr ftfr 
lowing macc^tmcf ^ould lunre escaped Msu.Adx&otiy kkMi 
JLeKer frcMB Ilal^ : 

I brMie In my itrnggMog muie wItH pahi, 
^iTUii ibfigv to liufidt loto a bolder strain.^ 

"the Rmse^ figured as a horso, may be hruOedi bcft lv]ie» iv«( 
speak of launching^ we make it a ship ; and» by ao* foree of 
loiagination, can it be supposed both a horse and o^fkif ait oo^ 
momeati bridled^ to hinder it from ktnnc&ingm Tlie saaoe 
author, in one of his. numbers in the SpeGtator, aae^^ ^ Them 
V i» not a sin^e view of human nature^ which is; not sipfickitt 
*^ to extinguish the seed& of pride." Observe Ae iafioberenco 
of the things here joisied togpther^ joiakbg <^ a vieif eafitai^pudl^ 
^* and extinguish seeds.*' 

Horace also, is inc(»'rect, in the following passagf^ : 

Urft enim fotgoUf'ffWI ^ttf pt^^^mHtttttM 
Infra K poiitas. .•••••«.*««.••. 

Urit qai prctgravaf^ He dairies who betrrs down with his 
weight ; makes plainly an inconsistent mixture of metaphorical 
ideas. Neither can this other passage be altogether vindicated c 

A& ! qfmut^ IfriwnM in ChflryMi 
Digne puer meUore flammal 

Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is said to be a flame^ 
not good enough for this young man j meaning that he was 
unfortunate in the object of his passion. Flame is> Indeed, be- 
come almost a literal word for the passion of We s^' but as it stiU 
retains, in some degree, its figurative power, it should never 
have been used as s3monimou3 with wateri, and mixed with it 
in the same Metaphor, When Mr. Pope (Eloisa to Abefeird) 

says, 

, All then it fan, poMCttiDg and poMe«t, 
No cnvins void Mtakinf In did bftMt t 

^ « In my obaerration on this patuge, I ilad tbati bad coincided with DiV JoBl^ 
aoni who passet a similar censure upon it, in bit life of Addiion* 
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A fnaiitBaifj meta{d)orioB]ly,be «iid to trrimr ; but ami m Toid 
bcflftidtoiz^/ 

A good rule has-been g^ven for exiiiMQlng the propriety of 
MfftephoiB^ nrhmi ve doubt wheilbc^or not thej be of th^ mix-* 
^ kind ;. namely^ that we should try to form a piotute upoli^ 
tfiem and coos^krhcmr the parts would agree, and what tort 
of figure the n^le would present, when deUneafied widva peh«»^ 
tSL By dns means, we shoidd become seasUile^whedierinaDii* 
^stefit ckeumstanccs were mixed, and a monstrous image there» 
bjr piroduced) as in all those faulty inamnces I have now been. 
gkriong ;.or whethtf the ot^ect was, all along, presented in one 
patanik and eooaisibent point of .view. 

As Metaphors. Quglrt never to be mixed, so, in the sixth 
plaoc, we should avoid crowding- them together cm die same . 
subject. Supposing each of die Metaphors, to be preserved 
distinot, yet, if they be heaped on one another, {hey produce a 
lKDnfiisionsomev«4tat of the samekind widi die mixed Metaphor.. 
W^ lOl^y judge of this by the following passage from Horace : . 

Motmn ex MeteUo contnle civfcum,- 
BetUqutt craiat, et iritia, ct modof , 

Xinduai<iue fortons* gntvcsquc 

Prindpnm atnicltlat, & arma 
Mondom explatis uacta crttortbufty 
FericalocjB plesiim opm alexri 

TracU9>eti|icedi8pcr ipif» - 

Suppositos cineri doloso.* ' iJib. ii. i.^. 

TbiS'passage, thouglj very poetical, is, however, harsh and 
obscure ; owing to no otiier c^use but this, that three distinct 
Metaphors are crowded together, to describe the difficulty of 
Bollio's writing a history of the civil wars. First, " Tractas ar*^ 

« Of wartt'commotioms, wrstthful jart^ . 

Tie Slewing aeeds q£ cMl waoi ; . 

Of doiible fdrtttn(*8 cruel gamoii 

The spacious means, the private afmty ■ 
-And fiital friendsh^s of the guilty greats 
Alas } how Catal to the SUuvaa state L 

Of mighty legions Ute^sohdu'di 

And arms with Italian btood embru'J ^ 

Yet unsion'd (a hbottr vast f 

Doubtful the die, and dtr« the cast !) 
Yoa treat adventurous, and incautious tr^v 
Oa firci witfi fslthkss embers overspread. IftuKcia*. 
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^ ma micta cruoribus nondum expiatas ;** next, ^ opus plenuttt 
^ perculosae aleae ;^' and then ; ^^ Incedis per ignes suppositos 
^ doloso cineri*'^ The mind has difficulty in passing readily 
through so many different views given it, in qtuck successioa^ 
of the same objects 

The only other rule canoeming Metaphors which I shall 
add, in the seventh place, is, that they be not too far pursued*. 
If the resemblance, on which the figure is £Dunded, be longp 
dwelt vfony and carried into di its minute circumstances^ 
we make an Allegory instead of a Metaphor ; we tirethe reader^ 
who soon becomes weary of this {day of fancy ; and we render 
our discourse obscure. This is called, straining a Metaphor. 
Cowley deals in this to excess ; and to this error is owing, is 
a great measure, that intricacy and harshness, in his figurative 
language, which I before remarked.. Lord Shaftshury is some-' 
dmes guilty of pursuing his Metaphors too far. Fond, to ^ 
high degree, of every decoration of style, when once he bad hit 
upon a figure that, pleased him, he was extremely lolih to part 
with it. Thusj in his advice to an author,, having taken up so- 
liloquy or meditation, under the Metaphor of a proper method 
of evacuation for an author, he pursues this Metaphor dirough 
several pages, under all the forms *^ of discharging crudities^ 
^^ throwing off froth and scum, bodily operation, taking physic^ 
** curing indigestion, giving vent to choler, bile, flatulencies,, 
^ and tumours C* till at last, the idea becomes nauseous. Dr. 
Young also often trespasses in the san^e way. The merit, how- 
. ever, of this writer, in figurative language^ is great, and de- 
serves to be remarked. No writer, ancient or modem, had a 
stronger imagination than Dr. Young, or one more fertile 
In figures of every kind., His Metaphors are often new, 
and often natural and beautifuL But, as his imagination 
was strong and rich, rather than delicate and correct, he 
sometimes gives it too loose reins« Hence, in his Night 
Thoughts, there, prevaik an obscurity, and a hardness in hi& 
style. The Metaphors are frequendy too bold, and frequently 
too far pursued; the reader is dazzled, rather than enlighten- 
ed ; and kept constandy on the stretch to comprehend, and keep 
pace with the author. We may observe, for instance, how thit 
following Metaphor is spim out ; 
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Thy feboHghtt are n^bond ; aU oatwvd bovadf • 
Midst saods and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 
If gain 'd dear bought ; and better miss'd than gaia'd. 
.Fancy and senae, from an infected shore, 
Tby cargo brings ;tand i^estilence the prise ; 
Then anch the thirst, insatiable thirst. 
By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more, 
Vaacy atiU cruises, when poor sense is lir'd' 

Speaking of old age, he says, it should 

'Walk tlioughtful on the silent ademn diore 
Of that vast ocean, it must sail so so^n ; 
And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
That ahortly blows ns into worlds unknown. 
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The two first lines are uncommonly beautiful; ^^ walk 
thoughtful on the silent, &c." bitt when he continues the 
Metaphor, ^^ to putting good works on board, and waiting the 
V wind," it plainly becomes strained, and sinks in dignity. Of 
all the English authors, I know none so happy in his Metaphors 
as Mr* Addison. His imagination was neither so rich nor so 
strong as Dr. Young's ; but far more chaste and delicaj:e. Per- 
spicuity, natural grace and ease, always distinguish his figures* 
They are peither harsh nor strained jthcy never appear to have 
been studied or sought after ; but seem to rise 'of their own 
accord from the subject, and constantly embellish it. 

I have now treated fully of the Metaphor, and the rules that 
should govern it, a partof style so important, that it required 
particular illustration. I have only to add a few words con- 
cerning Allegory. 
An Allegory may be regarded as a continued Metaphor ; as it 
is the representation of some one thing by another that resembles 
it, and that is made to stand for it. Thus, in Prior's Henry and 
Enuna, Emma in the following allegorical manner describes her 
constancy to Henry : 

Pid I but purpose to embark with tbee 
On the smooth sar&oe of a summer's bea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales. 
And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails : 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whisUe, and the tempests roar ? 

We may take also from the scriptures a very fine example of an 
Allegory, in the 80th Psalm j where the people of Israel are 
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represented under the image of a vine, and 4ie figarie is support* - 
ed throHghout with great correctneM 9ud beauly^ ^Tlhou 
^^ hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast oast out the -hea* 
^ then, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before It, anct 
^ didst cause it to take deep root, and it fiUed the .land* The 
^ hills were covered with the shado«r of It; and the houghs 
^ thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent .out her boughn 
*^ into the sea, and her branches into the river. Why hastthoa 
^^ broken down her hedges, so that altth^ wiiich pass hj the 
^ way do pluck her ^ The boar out of the wood doth waste it ; 
^ And the wild beast of the field doth devour it. R^luiy, we 
«A beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, and 
** behold, and visit this vine !** Here there is no circumstance, 
(except perhaps one phrase at the beginning, ^^ thou hast cast 
•* out the heathen'') that docs not strictly agree to a vine, whilst^ 
at the same time, the whole quadrates happily with the Jewish' 
state represented by this figure. This is the first and principal . 
requisite in the conduct of an Allegory, that the figurative 
and the literal meaning be not nuxed mconsistendy together. . 
For instance, instead of describing the vine, as wasted by 
the boar from the wood, and devoured by the wild beast cf 
the field, had the Psalmist said, it was afBicted by heathens, or 
overcome by enemies, (which is the real meaning) diis would 
have ruined the Allegory, and produced the same confusion, of 
which I gave examples in Metaphors, when the figurative and ^ 
literal sense are mixed and jumbled together. Indeed^ tihe same 
rules that were given for Metaphors, may also be applied to AI-* 
legories, on accoimt of the afiimty they bear to each other. The 
only material difference between them, besides the one being 
short, and the other being prolonged, is, that a Metaphor always 
explains itself by the words that arc connected with it in theii\ 
proper and natural meaning ; as when I say, ^ Achilles was a 
** lion ;" an " able minister is the pillar of the state^*^ My lion 
and my pillar are sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the minister, which I join to tbem ; but an Al- 
legory is, or may be, allowed to stand more disconnected witb: 
the literal meaning ; the interpretation not so- directly poiat*^ 
ed out, but left to our own reflection. 
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Allegories were a favourite method of delivering instructions 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables are no 
other than Allegoriesr ; witere, bj^ words and actions attributed 
to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men are figur- 
ed ; and what we call the morsij \» the unfigured sense or mean- 
ing of the Allegory, An aenigma or riddle is also a species of 
Allegory i one ttung represented or imaged by another ; but pur- 
, posely wrapt up under so many circumstances, as to be render- 
ed obscure. Where a riddle is not intended, it is always a 
&tilt in Allegory to be too dark. The meaning should be easi- 
ly seen through tEe fig^ure employed to shadow it. However, 
the proper mixture of lig^t and sh^de in such compo»itionSy 
the exact adjustment of all the figurative circumstances with 
the literal sense, so as neither to lay the meaning too bare and 
open, nor to cover and wrap it up too much^ has ever been 
{bund an aflair of great nicety ; and there are few species of 
coinpcKsitlon in which it is more difficult to write so as t^ please 
and command attention^ than in Allegories* In some of the 
visions of the Spectator^ we have examples of AUraories very 
laappily executed. ^ 
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LECTURE XVL 



HYPERBOLE..^PERSONIFICATION.... 

APOSTROPHE. 

THE next Figute concerning which J am to treat, is 
called Hyperbole, or Exaggeration. It consists in magnifying 
an object beyond its natural bounds. It may be considered 
Sometimes as a trope, and sometimes as a figure of thought : 
jmd here indeed the distinction between these two classes be- 
gins not to be clear, nor is it of any importance that we should 
hare recourse to metaphysical subtilties, in order to keep them 
disdncIC Whether we call it trope or figure, it is plain that 
it is a niqde of speech which hath some foundation in nature. 
Por in alrLanguages, even in common conversation, hyperbo- 
lical expresBbns very frequently occur : as swift as the wind ; 
as white as ta^ snow, and the Uke ; and our common forms of 
compliment are' almost all of them extravagant Hyperboles. If 
any thing be ren^rkably good or great in its kind, we are in* 
standy ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet ; and to 
make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The imagination has 
always a tendency to gratify itself, by magnifying its present 
object, and carrying it ta excess. More or less of this hyper- 
bolical turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness 
of imagination among the people who ^ak it. Hence young 
people deal always much in Hyperboles. Hence the language 
of the Orientals was far more hyperbolical than that of the Eu- 
ropeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or if you please, of more 
correct ima^natiopr. Hence, among all writers in early times, 
and in the rude periods of society, we may expect this figure tc 
abound. Greater experience, and more cultivated society 
abate the warmth of imagination, and chasten, the manner o 
(Bxpression. 

The exaggerated expressions to which our ears are accus- 
tomed in conversation, scarcely strike us .as Hyperboles, hi 
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an instant we inake llie proper sdbafeement, and understand theaa 
according to their just value. But wken there is something, 
striking and unusual indieformof a h3rperbolical expression^ 
k then rises tntoa %ure of speech which draws our attention : 
and here k is becessaiy to observe, that, unless the reader's 
knaginatitm be in such a state as disposes it to rise and sweH 
sdong with the hypeiiKdical expression, he is always hurt and 
offended hy i^ , For a «ort of disagreeattle force is put upon 
him ; he is required to strain and exert his fancy, when he 
feels no indinaticxi to make any such effort. Hence the Hy- 
perbole is a figure of diffijCiolt management i and ought neither 
to be frequendy used, nor long dwelt upon. On some occsr 
aions, it is undoubtedly proper ^ being, as was before observed, 
the natural style of a sprighdy and heated imagination, but 
when Hyperboles are unseasonable, or too frequent, they ren- 
der a composition frigid and unaSecting. They are the re- 
Bource of an author of feeble imagination ; of one, describing 
objects which either want native dignity in themselves 9 or 
Whose dignity he'c^not shew by describing them sjhiply, and 
in their just proportions^ and is therefore obliged^b rest upon 
tumid and exaggerated egressions. •'" 

Hyperboles are of two kinds; either such as' are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmth of pas- 
sion. The best, by far, are those which are the effect of pas- 
sion : for if J:he imagination has a tendency to magnify its oh-, 
Jects beyond their natural propordon, passion possesses this 
tendency in a vasdy stronger degree i and therefore not only 
excuses, the most daring figures, but very often renders then^ 
natural ^apd just. All passions, without exception, love, terror, 
amazement, indignation, anger, and even grief, throw the mind 
into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of course, prompt a 
hyperbolical style. Hence the following sentiments of Satan in 
Milton, as strongly as they are described, contain nothing but 
what is natural and proper ; exhibiting the picture of a mind 
agitated with rage and despair. 

M«, mltcnble ! whfct way sball I ilf 

Infinite wrtth, and Infinite despair ? 

"Which way 1 Sy ii hell, myself am hell ; 

Attd to theloweatdepth,! lowerdeep^ 

Still threat'ning to dcfovr me, opens wide. 

To which the hdl I tufTer seems a heavca. B iv 1. 73. 

Ft 
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In simple AtwcApAon^ though Hyperbtdes are nol esBdnded, 
yet they must be used with more eaution, and require more 
pteparatiou, in order to nisike the mind relidilbenu Either 
the object described must be of that kind^ which of itself seizes 
ihe fancy strongly, and disposes it to run beyond bounds ? «osie- 
thing vast, surprising, and new ; or the wiiter^s art must be 
exerted in heating the fancy gradiially, and preparing it t# 
diink highly of the object which he iittends to exaggerate* 
When a poet' is describing an earthquake or a storm, or wh&ii 
he has brought us into the midst of a batde, we edn besrt" strong 
Hyperboles without displeasure* But when he is d^stribin^ 
only a woman in grief, it is impossible not td be disgusted wilift 
such wild exaggeration as the following, in one oi oih* dramatic 
poets : 



••••i fonvd ber on the floor 
In til the ttonn of grief, yet beantifol ; 
ihraf^ forth tctrs at sveh a HtHh ratei 
That were the World on fire, they might hare ^rowa'iff 
Tlw wrath of Heaven, and qnencb'd the mli^ty ndn. Lit* 

Hiis is m%re bombast* The person hersdtf Wht) was under 
die distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to fay-^ 
perbolize strongly -, but the spectator describing her, cannot 
be allowed an equal liberty : for this plain reason, that the one 
is supposed to utter the sentiments of passion, the othbr speidbs 
only the language of description, which is always, according 
to the dictates of nature, on a lower tone : a distinction, whicfa^ 
however obvious, has not been attended to by many writers. 

How far a Hyperbole, supposing it jproperiy introduced, may 
be safely carried without overstretching it ; what is the propfct 
measure, and boundary of this figure, cannot, as far'as I know^ 
be ascertained hy any precise rule. Good sense and just t^t^ 
must determine the point, beyond, which, if w;e pass, we be- 
come extravagant. Lucan may be pointed out as an authof 
apt to be excessive in his Hyperboles. Among the compli- 
nients paid by the Roman poets to their Emperors, it hadbf 
come fashionable to ask them, Wiitat part bf the heavens tt 
%vould choose for their habitation, after they should have beco 
gods ? Virgil had already carried this sufficiently far in his *._ 
dress to Augustus : 
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Scorpiasi 9l Coeli justa plot pwte reliDqnit.* Geof)|. f • 

But this did not suffice Lucan. Resolved to outdo all his pre- 
decessors, in aHke address to Nero, he verjr gravely bp9cechcs 
him not to choose his place near eidier of the poles, hut to I)^ 
sure to occupy just the' middle of die heavens, lesti by gou^g 
mther on one side or the other^ hia weig^ should overset th^ 
universe : 

aei ntnjuf la Aft Uv tedcmtlbilcgerfti.triief 
Nea polus adders! calidus qua mergitar austrl ; 
iEthcris immeasi partem si preucris unam 
' Stntiet axU^mnii. LibratifondoraCerii 
^Qflietfaie.iiij(dio.t,... m». ^ i'li4«a. I.JIc 

Such tlioughts as these, are what liie French call outrS9y ftnd 
^ways proceed from a false fire of gemus; The Spanish and 
African writers, as TertuUiao, Cypriaq,.Agustin, areremai4c- 
ed for being fond of dieni. As an that £^tapii on Chat^ V. 
hy a Spanish wtitert. 

Pro tmnulo ponas orbem, pro tftgtnlne coelam, 
fiUiaa pro fteVnit, pro l^crymh mf ria* 

Sometimes they dazzle and impose by th6ir boldness ; but where*^ 
ever reason and good sense are so much violated, there can be 
no true beauty* Epigrammatie writers ave frequendy gudty in 
tius respect ; resting the whole merit of their epigrams on -some 
extravagant hypeihqlical turn; such as the fotlowmg of Dr^ 
Bitcaim's, upon HoHand's being gained from the ocean : 

TeUurem feccre Dli; sua littora Bdgac ; - 
Afi<iie opuf imaieiiic moUi uCruoiqae fiiit ; 
PU- ¥>cipo aparf fs f^oacuniif pat m^ttfi tcnra V 

Nil ibi quod aperi possit obesse fait. 
At Belgis maria Sc cocli naturaque reram - 
Obetitk ; obstaoict bi domii^ce Deoi. 

• f< The Scorpion, readf to repeiTC thy laws. 

Yields half bis regipiii aad contracts Ms paws/* ' Ba t » t k^ 

t Butt oh ! whatcrer be thy Godhead great, 
*' • Fix D<^t in r£g|oDf tpo ranote thy seat ; 

Mor deign thon near the frozen bear to shine* 

Nor where the sultry soathern stars decline. 

Press not too miieh on any part the sphere, 

Hard weie the t«s^ thy weight diyine to bear ;. 

Soon would the aiis feel th* unusual l^ad. 

And, groaning, bend beneath th* incumbent God ; 

O'er the Add orb more equal shalt.thou rise ^ 

And with a Ipster balance fix the thi«s» * Rowsv 
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So much for Hyperixik. We proceed now fo those figures 
which lie altogether in the thought ; where the words are taken 
in their common and Uteral sense. 

Among these, die first place is unquestionably due to Per^ 
aonificadon, or that figure to which we attribute life and acdon 
to itianimate object!. The technical term fov this ia Pkosopo- 
pceia ; but as personification is of the same import, and more 
allied to our own language, it will be better to use this word! 

It is a figure, the use of which is very extenmve, and its foun* 
dation laid deep in human nature. At first view,. and when c(m-> 
sidered abstracdy, it would appear to be a figure of the utmost 
boldness, and to border on the extravagant and ridiculous^ 
For what can seem more remote from the track of reasonable 
thought, than to speak of stones and tr^es, «id fields and rivers^ 
as if diey were living ereatores., and to attribute to then^ 
dioug^t and sensation,, affections andactaona.^.] One might im* 
agine this to be no more than childbh conceit, which no person 
of taste could relish. In fact, however, die case is very different* 
No such ridiculous effect is produced by Personification, when 
propexly employed ; on the contrary, it is found to be natural 
and agreeable ; nor is- any very uncommon degree of passion r^* 
quired, in order to make us relish iu All poetry, even in its most 
gende and humble forms, abounds with it. From prose> it is. 
far from being excluded i nay, in common conversadon, very 
frequent approadies are made to it. When we say,^ the ground 
thirsts for rain, or the earth smiles with plenty ; when we speak 
of ambiuon's being restksSj or a disease being deccitfitij such 
expressions show the fiicility with which die mind can accom- 
modate the properties of living creatures to things that are 
inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a wonderful prone- 
neas in human nature to animate all objects. Whedier this 
arises from a sort of assimilating principle, from a propension 
to spread a resembkmce of ourselves over all other things, or 
from whatever other cause it arises, so it is, that almost every emo-^ 
tion, which inthe least agitates the mind, bestows upo^ its object 
a momentary idea of life. Let a man; by an unwary step„ 
sprain his ankle, or hurt his footupo/i a stone, and, in the ruffled 
discomposed moment^ he will, sometimes, feel himself disposed 
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to break the stone in pieces, or to utter ^passionate expressions 
against it, as if it had done him an injury. If one has been 
long accustomed to a certain set of objects, which have made 
a strong ' impression on his imagination ; as to a house where 
lie has passed many agreeable years ; or to fields, and trees:,* and 
mountains, among which he has often walked widi the^eatest 
delight; when he is obliged to part with them, especially if he 
has no prospect of ever seeing them again, he can scarce avoid 
having somewhat of the same feeling as when he is leaving old 
friends* They seem endowed with life. They become objects 
of his affection ; and in the moment of his parting, it scarce 
seems absurd to him, to give vent to his feeling in words, and 
to make a fprmal adieu. 

So strong is that impression of life which is made upon us, 
by the more magnificent and striking objects of nature especial- 
ly, that I doubt not, in the least, of this having been one cause 
of the multiplication of divinities in the heathen world. Dry-. 
ads and Naiads, the genius of th'e wood, and the god of the 
river, were, in men of lively imaginations, in the early ages of 
the world, easily grafted upon this turn of inind. When their 
favourite rural objects had often been animated in their fancy, 
it* was an easy transition to attribute to them sopie real divinit}^, 
^me unseen power or genius which inhabited them, or in some^ 
peculiar manner belonged to them. Imagination was highly gra- 
tified, by thus gaining somewhat to rest upon with i^iore stabili- 
ty, ; and when belief coincided so much with imagination, very 
sUght causes would be sufficient to establish it. 
; From this deduction, may be easily seen how it comes to 
pass, that Personification makes so great a figure in all composi- 
tions, where imagination or passion have any concern. On 
innumerable occasions, Mt is the very language of imagination 
smd passion, and, therefore, deserves to be attended to, and ex- 
amined with peculiar care. There are three different degrees 
of this figure ; which it is necessary to remark and distinguish, 
in order to determine the propriety of its use. The first is^ 
^hen some of &e properties or qualities of living creatures are 
iscribedto inanimate objects: the second, when those inanimate 
>bjects are introduced as acting like such as^havQ life ; and the 
third, when they are represented, either 33 speaking to usj oi* 
as listening to what we say to them* 
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The first) and lowest degree of this figure^ consists in ascrU>- 
ing to inanimate objects some of the qualities of living crea^ 
tures* Where this is ^ne, as as most commonly the case, in 
a word or two, and by way of an epithet, ^dded to the object, 
Rs, ^' a raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster," 
Ike. it raises the style so litde, that the humblest discourse will 
admit it without aay force* This, indeed, is such an obscure 
degree of Personification, that one may doubt whether it de- 
serves the name, and might not be classed with simple meta- 
phors, which escape in a manner unnotiped* Happily emjAoy-^ 
ed, however, it sometimes adds beauty and sprig^tliness to aa 
f i^fM'ession ; as in this line of Virgil : 

Aot coDjanto descenddu Dtciu ab Iitro. Gtoor* II. 474* 

Where the personal epithet conjurato^ apfdied to the river htro^, 
is infinitely more poetical than if it bad been applied to the 
person, thus : 

Attt coDjaritnt descendeiit IHeaf ab Iitro. 

A very litde taste will make any one feel the difference betweeir 
these two lines* 

The neat degree of this figure is, when we introduce inani- 
mate objects acting like those that have life. Here we rise a 
step higher, and die Personification becomes sensible. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the action, which we attribute to those 
inanimate objects, and the particularity with which we desert 
it, such is the strength of the figure. When pursued to any^ 
length, it belongs only to studied harangues, to highly figured, 
and eloquent discourse ; when slightly touched, it may be ad- 
mitted into subjeas of less elevation. Cicero, for instance,, 
speaking of the cases where killing an<^er is lawful in self-de- 
fence, uses the following words : ^ Aliquando nobis gladius ad^ 
^^ occidendum hominem ab ipsis porrigitur legibus.^ (Orat.> 
pro Milone.) The expression is happy. The laws are personi- 
fied, as reaching forth their hand to give us a sword for putting; 
one to death. Such short Personifications as these may be ad 
mitted, even into moral treatises, or works of cool reasoning; 
and, provided they be easy and not strsuned, and that we be not 
cloyed with too frequent returns of them, they have a good ef- 
fect on style, and render it both strong and lively. 
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The genius of oiir Language gives us aft advantajre in the use 
of this figure. . As, with us, no substantive nouns have get^der, 
(NT are masculine and feminine, except the proper names of male 
and female creatures ; by giving a gender to any inanimate ob- 
ject, or abstract idea^that is, in place of the pronoun ity using 
the personal pronouns, Ar or she^ we presently raise the style, and 
l»egin Personification* In solemn discourse, this may often be 
dene to good purpose, when speaking of religion, or virtue, or 
our country, or ai^y such object of dignity. I shall give a re-^ 
markably fine example, from a sermon of Bishop Sherlock's, 
where we shall see natural religion beautiftilly persotufied, and 
he able to judge frpm it, of the spirit and grace which this fi- 
gure^ w^hen well conducted, bestows on a discoutise. I must take 
isotice, at the same time, that it is an instance of this figure^ car- 
ried a» far as prose, even in its highest elevation, will admit, and 
therefore, suited only to compositions where the great eiforts 
of eloquence are allowed* The Author is comparing together 
our Saviouir and Mahomet : " Go,** says he, " to your natural 
^ religion ; lay before her Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed 
^ in armour and Mood, riding in triumph over the spoik of 
^ thousands who fell by his victorious sword. Shew her the 
^^ cities which he set in flames, the countries which fie ravaged 
*^ and destroyed) and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants 
** of the earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, carry 
*' her into his retirement ; shew her the prophet's chamber ; 
^ his concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him allege 
*^ revelation, and a divine commission, to justify his adultery 
** and lust. When she is tired with this prospect, then shew 
^^ her the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all the 
** sons of men. Let her see him in his most retired privacies ; 
* let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his devotions and 
^ supplications to God. Carry her to his table, to view his 
** poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend 
** him to die tribunal, and consider the patience with which 
he endured the scoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead 
•' her to his cross ; let her view him in the agony of death, and 
**^ hear his last prayer for his persecutors : Father ^forgive themy 
^''for they krunv not what they do ! When Natural Religion has 
** thus viewed both, ask her, Which is the Praphet of God ? 
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^^ But her answer we have already had, when she saw part of 
V this scene, through the eyes of the centurion, who attended* 
^ at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, Truly ^ this man- 
" was the Son ofGodV^ Tliis is more th^ elegant ; it is truly 
sublime* The whole passage is animated; and the figure rises 
at the conclusion, when Natufal Religion, who, before was on- 
ly a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the centurion's Toice. ' 
It has the better eifect too, that it occurs . at the condusion. 
of a discourse, where we naturally look for most warmdi and 
dignity. Did Bishop Sherlock's Sermons, or, indeed any. 
English sermons whatever, aiFord us many passages equal to- 
this, we should oftener have recourse to them for instances of 
the beauty of composition. 

Hitherto we have spoken of prose ; in poetry. Personifications: 
of this kind are extremely frequent, and, are, indeed, the life and 
soul of it. We expect to find every thing animated in the de- 
scriptions of a poet who has a lively fancy. Accordin^y Hor< 
mer, the father and prince of poets, is remarkable for the use of • 
this figure. War, peace, darts, spears, towns, rivers, every 
thing, in short, is alive in his writings. The same is the case* 
with Milton and Shakespeare. No Personification, in any au« 
thor, is more striking or introduced on a more proper occasi(xi,' 
than the following of Milton's, on occasion of Eve's eating the* 

forbidden fruit : 

> 

So nyiog, kcr raih hand, in evil hour 
^orth roachlng to the fruit, she pluck'd, the ate ; 
Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her teat 
Sighing, through all her workt, gave tignt of woiSy 
• That all wat lost. it. 7S0. , 

An the circumstances and ages of men, poverty, riches, youth,, 
old age, all the dispositions and passions, melancholy, love^ 
grief, contentment, are capable of being personified in poetry,, 
with great propriety. Of this, we meet with frequent exam-, 
pies in Mikon's Allegro and Penseroso, Pamell's Hymn to Con- 
tentment, Thomson's Seasons, and all the good poets : nor^ 
indeed, is it easy to set any bounds to Personifications of thia, 
kind, in poetrj\ 

• Bishop Shcrtoci't Sermoat/Vol. I. Difc. ix. 
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One of the greatest pleasures we receive froni poetry, is, to 
£ nd ourselves always in the midst of our fellows ; and to see 
every thing thinking, feeling, and acting, as we ourselves do. 
This is, perhaps, the principal charm of this sort of figured 
style, that it introduces us into society with all nature, and in- 
terests us, even in inanimate objects, by forming a connexion 
between them and us, through that sensibility which it ascribes 
to them. This is exemplified in the following beautiful pas- 
sage of Thomson's Summer, wherein the life which he bestows 
upon all nature, when describing^; the effects of the rising sun» 
renders the scenery uncommonly gay and interesting : 

But yonder comes the powerful kiag of day 
Rejoicing in the cut. The leticnhig cloud. 
The kindling axure and the mounttinV brow 
Tipt with xthereal gold, hit neir approach 

Betoken glad ^ 

By thee refin'41| 

tnbriakcr meaturei I the relttccnt stream ^ 

Fritk* o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt^ 

Projecting horror on the blackcnM flood. 

Softens at thy return. The desert joys, 

Wildly, through all his melancholy boundsu 

Rude rains glitter ; and the briny deep. 

Seen from some pointed promontory's top. 

Reflects from every fluctuariog wave, 

A glance extensive as the day. .....•« 

The same effect is remarkablein that fine passage of Milton ^ 

. . « . « • .To the nnptUl bower, 

I led her blushing like the morn. All heaTca 

And happy constellations, on that hour. 

Shed their seleetest influence. The earth 

Ga^e. signs of gratulation, and each hill. 

Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs' 

Whiiper'd it ro the woods, and from their wingi 

Flung rose, flung odour from the spicy shrub, ' • 

pisporting • 

The third and highest degree of this figure remains to be 
mentioned, when inanimate objects are introduced, not only 
^s feeling and acting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and 
listening when we address ourselves to them. This, though 
on several occasions far from being unnatural, is, however, 
more difficult in the execution, than tb^ othet: kinds of Personl* 
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fication* For tbis is pUunly die boldest of aH ibetorical fi- 
gures ; it is the style of stnung passion only ; and, therefore, 
never to be attempted, unless when the mind is considerably 
heated and agitated. A slight Personification of some inani^ 
mate thing, acting as if it had life, ean be relished by the mind,, 
m ^ midst of cool description, and when its ideas are going 
on in the ordinary tram. But it must be m a state of violent 
emotion, and have departed considerably from its common track 
of thought, before it can so ftr realize the Personification of an 
insensible object, as to Conceive it listening to what we say^ or 
making any return to us. All strong passions, however, have 
a tendency to use this figure ; not only love, anger, and indig- 
nation, but even those which are seemingly more dispiriting, 
Auch as, grief, remorse, and melancholy. For all passions strug- 
gle for vent, and if they can find no other object; will, rather 
than be silent, pour themselves fonth to woods, and rocks, and 
the most insensUde tilings ; especially if these be any bow con- 
nected with the causes and objects that have thrown the 
mind mto this agitation. . Hence, in poetry, where the greatest 
liberty is allowed to the LantJsuage ^f passion, it is easy to pro- 
duce many beautiful examples of this figure. Milton affords 
us an extremely fine one, in that moving and tender address 
which Eve msJces to Paradise, just before she is compelled t^ 

kave it* 

<Oh ? unefpecte4 stroke, worse than of death ! 
Mast I thus leave thee, Paradise ! thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shadet, 
Flt^annt of ^ods I where I had hope to spend 
V Qniet, though sad, the respite of that day. 

Which niHst be mortal to ns both. O fiowers2 

That nsver will in other climate gro^a 

My early visitation and my last 

At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From your first op'nlogbttds, and gave you names! 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount f 

Book Xh I ttf. 

• 

Tills is altogether the language of nature, and of female passion. 
It is observable, that all plaintive passions are peculiarly prone 
to the use of this figure. The complaints which Philoctetes, 
in Sophocles, pours out to the rocks and caves of Lemnos, 
amidst the excess of his griefand despair, are remarkably fi^^ 
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examples of it.^ And there are frequent examples, not in po- 
etry only, but in real life, of persons' when just about to suffer 
death, taking a passionate farewell of the sun, moon, and stars, 
or pther sensible objfects around them. 

There are two great tules for the management of ^is sort 
of Personification* The first rule is, never to attempt it, unless 
when prompted by strong passion, and never to continue it 
when the passion begins to flag* It is one of thode high orna- 
ments, which can only find place in the most warm and spirit- 
ed parts of comp^^kton ; and there, too, must be employed witli 
moderation* 

The second rule is, never to personify any object in this Way, 
but such as has some dignity in itself, and can make a proper 
figure in this elevation to which we raise it. The observance 
of this rule is required, even in the lower degree of Personifi- 
cation ; but still more, when an address is made to the personi- 
fied object. To address the corpse of a deceased frietiid, is 
natural ; but to address the clothes which he wore, introduces 
mean and degrading ideas. So also, addressing the several parts 
of one's body, as if they were animated, is not congruous to the 
dignity of passion. For this reason, I must condemn the fol- 
lowing passage, in a veiy beautiful poem of Mr. Pope's Eloisa 
to Abelard. 

Dear fatal name ! rest ever vnfeYeard* 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence seal'd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close dlsguisci 
"Where, miz'd with Ood*8, hU loy*d idea Ues : 
Oh! write it not, my hand !^.M...his name appears 
Already written..*Bloc it out, my tears ! 

Here are several different objects and parts of the body pfcrsoni- 
fied ; and each of them is addressed or spoken to ; let us con- 

« O monntaint, rivers, rocks, and savitye herds, 

** To yon I speak ! to yon alone I now 
** Must breathe my sorrows ! yon are wont to hear 
•* My sad complaints, and I will tell yon all 
^^ That I ha?e anffiered from Achmes' son !'* 
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•ider with what propriety. The first is, the name of Abelard s 
** Dear fatal name ! rest ever/' Sec To this, no reasonable ob- 
jection can be made. For, as the name of a person often 
stands for the person himself, and suggests the same ideas, it 
can bear this Personification with sufficient dignity. Next, Eloi- 
aa speaks to herself, and personifies her heart for this purpose : 
^ Hide it, my heart, within that close," &c As the heart is a. 
dignified part of the human frame, and is often put for the 
mind 9 or affections, this also may pass without blame. But, 
when from heart she passes to her hand, and tells her hand not 
to writ0 his name^ this is forced and unnatural ; a personified 
hand is low, and not in the style of true passion : and the figure 
becomes still, worse, when, in die last place, she exhorts her tears 
to blot out what her hand had written ; ^^ Oh ! write it in not," 
&c. There is, in these two lines, an air of epigrammatic con- 
ceit, which native passion never suggests ; and which is alto- 
gether unsuitable to the tenderness which breathes through the 
rest of that excellent poem. 

In prose compositions, this figure requires to be used with still 
greater moderation and delicacy. The same liberty is not al- 
lowed to the imaginaticm there, as in poetry. The same assist- 
ances cannot be obtained for raising passion to its properheight, 
by the force of numbers, and the glow of style. However, ad* 
dresses to inanimate objects are not excluded from prose ; but 
have their place only in the higher species of oratory. A pub- 
lic speaker may, on some occasions, very properly address reli- 
gion or virtue ; or his native country, or some city or province, 
which has suffered perhaps great calamities, or been the scene 
of some memorable action. But we must remember, that as 
such addresses are among the highest efforts of eloquence, they 
shoiild never be attempted, unless by persons of more than or- 
dinary genius. For if the orator fails in his design of moving 
our passions by them, he is sure of being laughed at. Of all 
frigid things, the most frigid, are the awkward and Unseasona- 
ble attempts sometimes made towards such kinds' of Personi- 
jication, especially if they be long continued. We see the writ- 
er or speaker toiling and labouring, to express the language of 
some passion, which he neither feels himself, nor can make ua 
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feel. We remain not only cold, but frozen ; and are at fdll lei- 
sure to criticise on*the ridiculous figure which the personified 
object makes, when we ought to have been transported with a 
glQw of enthusiasm. Some of the French writers, particular- 
ly Bossuet and Flechier, in their sermons and funeral orations, 
have attempted and executed this figure, not without warmth 
and dignity. Their works are exceedingly worthy of being 
consulted^ for instances of this, and of several other ornaments 
of style. Indeed the vivacity and ardour of the French genius 
is more suited to this animated kiqd of oratory, than the more 
correct, but more phlegmatic genius of the British, who, in 
their prose works, very rarely attempt any of the high figures 
of eloquence.* So much for Personification or Prosopopccia^ 
in all its different forms. 

* In tbe « Oraisons Fonebres de M. Botniet,'' which I •oQtlder at^oiie of tht 
master-pieces of modern eloquence, Aposciophes and addresseit, to personified 
objects, freqaentlf occur, and are supported with much spirit. Thus, for 
Instance, in the funeral oration of Mary of Austria, Queen of France, the 
author addressee Algiers. In the prospeer of the advantage which the arms of 
IfOuis XIV.. were to gain over It : " ATant lui la France prrsque sans Tats- 
**8eaux. tenoit en Tain aux deux mers. Maintenant, on les Toit couverres 
** depuis le Levant jusqu'au couchant de nos floctes victorieuses; 9t b hardip 
** effe Francoisr porte par tout la terreur avec le nom de Louit. Tu cederas, 
** tu tomberas sous ce vaiiqucur, Alger ! riche des depouilles da la Chreti- . 
" ente. Tu disois pn ton coeur avare, je tlens la mer sous mes loix, & les na« 
■* tions sent ma proie* La legeret^ de tes va!steanz te donnoit de la con fiance. 
** Mais tu te verras attaque dans tes murailles, comme, un oiseau ravissant 
" qtt*on Iroit chercher parmi sei rochers, Bl dans son nid, o^ il partage son 
*** bntin h ses petits. Tu rends dejii tes esclaves. Louis a brise les fers dent 
*' tu accablois ses sujets, ftc.** In another passage of t|ie same oration, he thas 
apostrophizes the Isle of Pheasants, which had been rendered famous by being 
the scene of those conferences, in which the treaty of the Pyrenees l>etween 
France and Spain, and the marriage of this princess with the King of France^ 
were concluded. ** Isle pacifique oi^ se doivent termfner les differends de deux 
** grands empires k qui tu sers de limi^es: isle eternellement memorable par-^ 
" les conferences de deux grands ministres. Auguste journee o^ deux fieret 
" nations, long terns ennsmis, et alors reconclUees par Marie Therese, s*avan« 
'* ^ent sur Icur confins,leurs rois i leur tete, non plus pous se eomhattre, mair 
'* pour s*cmbraiiser. Fetes sacrees, marriage f«)rtune, voile nuptial, beoedictien 
* sacrifice, puis-je meler aujourdhui vos ceremonies, et vos pompes avec ces 
'* pompes fnnebres, 8t le comble des grandeurs avec leurs rvine* !'* In the 
funeral oration of Henrietta, Queen of England, (wh:ch is pdriiaps the noblest 
of all his compositions) after recounting all she bad done to support her un- 
fortunate husband, he concludes with this beautiful Apostrophe : <* O mere f' 
** O femme ! O relne admirable ft digne ^*une meilleure fortune, si les fortunes 
'* de la terre ctoient quelque chose! Enfin il faut ceder k votre sort. Vou9 
" avez assez soutepu I'etat, qui est attaque, par une force invincible et diving 
** U He rctte plus deiormais, si non que tout tenlez ferme parmi ses ruines.** 
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Apostrophe is a figure so much of the same kind, that it will 
not require many words. It is an address to a real person ; 
but one who is either absent or dead, as if he were present, and 
listening to us. |t is so much allied to an address to inanimate 
objects personified, that both these figures are sometimes called 
Apostrophes. However, the proper Apostrophe is in boldness 
one degree lower than the address to personified objects ; for 
it certainly requires a less effort oT imagination to suppose per- 
sons present who are dead or absent, than to animjite insensi- 
ble brings, and direct our discourse to them. Both figures are 
subject to the same rule of being prompted by passion, in order 
to render them natural ; for both are the language of passion 
or strong emotions only. Among the poets, Apostrophe is fre-* 
quent as in Virgil : 

..^....Pcraint Hy^aiibqiw DymnqQC 
Coofixl a feodif ; nee te, tm plminat Paitbes, 
Labeatctt pietat , sec ApolllDto Inflate tetit ! * 

The poems of Ossian are full of the most beautiful insta:ttcef 
of this figure : " Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid 
*^ of Inistore ! Bend thy fair head over the waves thou fairer 
^ than the ghost of the bills, when it moves in a sunbeam at ■ 
*• noon over the silence of Morvan ! He is fallen I Thy youth 
^ is low ; pale beneath the sword of CuchulUn !"t Quintilian 
affords us a very fine example in prose ; when in the begin* 
ning of his sixth book, deploring the untimely death of his 
scHi, which had happened during the course of the work, he 
makes a very moving and tender Apostrophe to him. *• Nam 
*^ quo ille animo, qua medicorum admiratione, mensium octo 
^ valetudinem tulit i ut me in supremis consolatus est i quant 
^ etiam jam deficiens, jamque non noster, ipsum ilium alienatad 
^ mentis errorem circa solas literas habuit i Tuosne ergo, O 
*^ meae spes inanes ! labentes oculos, tuum fugientem spiritunv 
*^ vidi ? Tuum corpus frigidum, exangue complexus, animam 
^ recipere, auramque communem haurire amplius potui ? Tene, 
*^ consulari nuper adoptione ad omnium spes honorum patris 
^* admotum, te, avunculo praetori generum desdnatum ; te^ 
*^ omnium spe Attics eloquentise candidatum, parens superstes 

• Nor Pantheus! thee, thj mitre, nor the bands 

Of awful Phcebtts tav*d from impious handt. Petdiju- 

tFingal,B.I. 
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tautum ad poenas amisi !^'^ In this passage,^ Quintilian 
jihews the true genius of an orator, as much as he does else- 
where that of the critic. , 

For 9uch bold figures of discourse as strong Personifications, 
laddresses to personified objects, and Apostrophes^ the glowing 
imagination of the ancient Oriental nations was particularly 
fitted. Hence iti the sacred scriptures, we find some very re- 
markable instances : '* O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
** \Fill it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
** bard, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord 
^^ hath given it a charge against Ashkelon, and against the sea- 
•' shore ? there he hath appointed it.'^f There is one passage 
in particular, which I must not omit to mention, because it 
contains a greater assemblage of sublime ideas, of bold and dar- 
in]g figures, than is perhaps any where to be met with. It is in 
the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet thus de- 
scribes the fall of die Assyrian empire : ** Thou shalt take up 
^' this proverb against the King of Babylon, and say, Hpw hath 
*' the oppressor ceased ! the golden city ceased ! The Lord hath 
^^ broken the staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the Rulers. 
^^ He who smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke : 
^^ he that ruled the nations in anger, is persecuted, and none 
*' bindereth. The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet : they 
** break forth into singing. Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, 
^ and the cedars of Lebanon, saying. Since thou art laid down, 
** no feller is come up against us. Hell from beneath is moved 
** for thee to ineet thee at thy coming : it stirreth up the dead 
" for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth : it hath raised 

* <*With what spirit, and how much to the admiration of the physiciani 
*' did he bear throughout eight months his lingering in distress ? With what 
" tender attention did he study, even in the last extremity, to comfort me i 
" And, when no longer himself, how affecting was it to behold the disordered 
" efforts of his wacdering mind, wholly employed on subjects of literature ? 
« Ah ! my frustrated syid fallen hopes ! Have I then beheld your closing eyes, 
* ■ and heard the last groan issue from your lips f After having embraced your 
« cold and breathless body, how was it in my power to draw the vital air, or 
** continue to drag a miserable life ? When I had just beheld you raised by con- 
**8ular adoption to the prospect of all your father's honours, destined to be 
** son-in-law to your uncle the Prxtor, pointed out by general eipectation as 
" the successful candidate for the prize of Attic Eloquence, in this moment of 
^ your opening honours, muse I lose you for ever, and remain an unhappy 
** parent, surviving only to suffer woe V* 
t Jcr »lvii. 6, 7, 

w a^ 
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** up from their thrones all the kbgs of the natiiiBs. All diey 
^ shall speak, and say onto thee, art thou also become weak aa 
^ we ? art thou become like unto us I Thy pomp is brought 
^ down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols ; the worm is 
^^ spread under thee, and the worms cover thee. How art thou 
^ fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! how 
*' art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 
^ nations ! For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
^ heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God : I 
^^ will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides 
^ of the north. I will ascend above the heights of the clouds, 
^ I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought 
«^ down to hell, to the sides of the pit. They that see diee 
^ shall narrowly look upon thee, ttid consider thee, ss^ng. Is 
^ this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ? That made the world as a wilderness, and de- 
stroyed the cities thereof ; tiiat opened not Ae house of his 
^^ prisoners ? All the kings of the nations, even all of them lie 
*^ in glory, every one in his own house. But thou art cast out 
^^ of thy grave, like an abominable branch : and as the raiment 
^\ of those that are slain, thrust through with a sword, that go 
*^ down to' the stones of a pit, as a carcass trodden under 
•* feet." This whole passage is full of sublimity. Every ob- 
ject is animated ; a variety of personages are introduced : we bear 
the Jews, the fir-trees, and cedars of Lebanon, the ghosts of 
departed kings, the king of Babylon himself^ and those who 
look upon his body, all speaking in their order, and acting theic 
different parts without confusion. 
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^COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES 

OF SPEECH. 

» 

W£ are still engaged in the consideration of figures 
•dF speech:; which, as they add much to the beauty of style when 
properly eiiiployed, and are, at the same time, liable to be greatly 
"abused, require a careful discussion. As it would be tedious 
to dwell oti ^ the variety of figurative expressions which rhet- 
loricians haive aiulnerated, I chose to select the capital figures, 
•such as occur most frequendy, and make my remarks on 
these ; the principles and rules laid doii^ concerning them, will 
sufficiently direct us to the use of the Test, either in prose or 
J>oetry« Of Metaphor, which is the most common of them all, 
I treated fully ; and in the last Lecture 1 dfiscoursed of Hy- 
perbole, Personification, and Apostrophe* This Lecture wiH 
nearly finish what remains on the liead of figures. 

Cottjparisoli, or Simile, is what I am to treat of first : a fi- 
^gure frequendy employed both by poets and prose writers, for 
the ornament of composition. In a fornxer Lecture, f explain- 
ed fully the diflference betwixt this and Metaphor. A Meta- 
phor is a Comparison implied, but not expressed as such ; as 
when I say, " Achilles is a Lion," meaning, that he resembles 
one in courage or strength. A Comparison is, when the re- 
semblance between two objects is expressed in form, and gener- 
ally pursued more fully than the nature of a Metaphor admits ; 
as when I say, " The actions of princes are like those great riv- 
*' ers, the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
** have been seen by, few.'* This slight instance will show, that 
a happy Comparison is a kind of sparkling ornament, which 
adds not a little lustre and beauty to discourse ; and hence such 

figures are termed by Cicero, '* Oratbnis luniina.'' 

Hh 
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The pleasure we take in Comparisons is just and naturaL AVe 
may remark three different sources whence it arises. Firstly 
From the pleasure which nature has annexed to that act of the 
tnbd by which we c6mpare any two objects together, trace re* 
semblances among those that are different, and differencesamong 
those that resemble, each other ; a pleasure, the finad cause of 
which is, to prompt us to remark and observe, and diereby to 
make us advance in useful knowledge. This operation of the 
mind is naturally and universally agreeaUe ; as appears from 
the delight which even children have in comparing things to- 
gether, as soon as they are capable of attending to the objects 
that surround them* Secondly, The pleasure of Comparisoa 
arises from the illustradon which the Simile empk^ed ^ves t^ 
the principal object ; from the clearer view of it which it pre- 
sents ; or the more strong impression of it which it stamps upoa 
the mind : and, thirdly, It arises from the introduction of anew^ 
and commonly a splendid object, associated to the principal one 
of which we treat ; and from die agreeable picture which that 
object presents to die fancy ; new scenes being thereby brought 
into view, which, without die assistance *of this figure, we could 
not have enjoyed. 

AU Comparisons whatever may be reduced under two heads^ 
ExpUnntng and Embellishing Comparisons. For when a writer 
likens the object of which he treats to any other diing, it al>» 
ways is, or at least always should be, with a view either to make 
us understand that object more distincdy, or to dress it sp, anc| 
adorn it. All manner of subjects admit of Exjdaining Com* 
parisons. Let an audior be reasoning ever so stricdy^ or treat<* 
mg the most abstruse point in philosophy, he may very proper* 
ly introduce a Comparison, merely with a view, to make his 
subject better understood. Of this nature, is the following 
in Mr. Harris's Hermes, employed to explain a very abstract 
point, the distinction between the powers of sense and imagin* 
ation in the human mind. " As wax," says he, " would not be 
" adequate to the purpose. of signature, if it had not the power 
^^ to retain as well as to receive the impression ; the same holds 
<^ of the soul, with respect to sense and imagination. Sense is 
" its receptive power; imagination is retentive. Had it sense 
^ without imagination, it would not be as wax^ but as water^ 
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** irhere, Aough 2SI impressions be instantly made, yet as soon 
** as they are maide, Aey are instantly lost.'*' In comparisons 
of this nature, die uad^rstancUng is concerned much more than 
the ftmcy ^and therefore the only rules to be observed, with 
respect to them^ are, that they be dear, and' that they be useful ; 
diat they tend to render our conception of the principal object 
lAore distinct : and that they do not lead bur view aside, and: 
bewilder it with any false light. 

But Kmbellishing Compariitons, introduced hot so much with 
avieur to inform and instruct, as to adorn the subject of which 
we treat, are those with which we are chiefly concerned at pre- 
seht^ as figures of speech ; and those, indeed, which most fre- 
quently occur. Resemblance, as I before mentioned^ is the 
foundation of this figure. We must not, however, take resem- 
blance, in too strict a sense, for actual similitudie or likeness of ' 
appearance.. Two objects may sometimes be very happily com- 
pared to one another, though they resemble each other, strictly 
faking, in nothing ; only, because they agree in the effects 
vrfaich they produce upon the mind ; because they raise a train 
of sinular, or what may be called, concordant id^as ; so that the 
remembrance of the one, when recalled, serves to strengthen 
the impression made 1^ the othen For eieample, to describe 
the nature of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says, '' The 
** music of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that are past,. 
**pleasant' and mournful to the soul."" This is happy and deli- 
cate. Yet, surely, no kindof masichasany resemblance to a feel- 
ing of the mihd^ such as the memory of past joys. Had it been 
compared to the voice of the nightingale, or the murmiu- of the 
stream, as it would have been by some ordinary poet, the likeness 
would have been more strict : but^ by founding his Simile upofi 
the effect which Carryl's music produced, the poet, while he 
conveys a very tender invage, gives lis, at die same time, a much 
stronger impression of the nature and strain of that music : 
** Like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful^ 
**to the soul." 

In general, whether Comparisons be foundedpn the similitude 
df the two objects compared, or on .some analogy and agreement 
in their effects, the fundamental requisite of a Comparison is, 
diat itshall serve to illustrate the object, for the sdceof which it is. 
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introdaced, and to give us a stronger cooceptum o£ it» Some, 
little excursions of fancy may be pesinkted> in pursuing the 
Simile ;. but they must never deviate far from the principal ob- 
ject* If it be a great and noUe one» every circumstance in the 
Comparison must tend to aggrandize it ; if it be a beautiful oiie^ 
to render it more amiable ;. if terrible, to fill us. with more awe. 
But to be a iittk more particular : The rules to be given con- 
cerning Comparisons, respect chiefly two articles ; the proprie- 
ty of dieir introduction, and the nature of the objects whence 
tiliey are taken- First, the propriety of their introduction.: 
From what has been already said of Comparisons,, it a{:^)ear8„ 
diat they are not, like the figures of which I treated in the 
last Lecture, the language of strong passion. No ; they are the 
language of imagination rather than of passion ; of an imagin- 
ation spri^tly, indeed, and warmed ;. but undisturbed by any 
violent or agitating emotion. Strong passion is too severe to ad- 
mit this play of fancy. It has no leisure ta cast about for re- 
sembling, objects i it dwells on that object wJiich has seized 
and taken possession of the soul.. It. is. too much occupied and 
filled by it, to turn its view, aside,, or to. fix its attention oa 
any other thing. An author, therefore, can scarcely commit a 
greater fault, than, in the midst of passion^ to introduce a 
Simile. Metaphorical expression may be allowable in such a sit- 
uation ^ though even this may be carried too far : but the pomp 
and solemnity of a formal. Con^rison is altogether astraogpr 
to passion. It changes the key in. a moment; relaxes and 
brings down, the mind ; and shews, us a writer perfectly at his 
case, while he is personating some other,, who is supposed to be 
under the torment of agitation* Qur writers of tragedies are 
very apt to err here. In some of Mr. Rowers plays, these flow- 
ers of Similies have been strewed unseasonably. Mr. Addison's 
Cato, too, is justly censurable in this respect ; as,, when Forti- 
us, just after Lucia had bid him farewell for ever, and when he^^ 
should naturally have been represented as in the most violent 
anguish, makes his reply in a studied and affected ComparisQU J 

That o'er the dylitg limp tt^ nnstetdy flame 

Haogi quiVring on a poiot, leaps off bf fitt» 

And falk again, as loth fo quic its hold. 

Thou mmt not go; my soul* stiKhoTcrs o'er thcCfc 

And can't get lootcw ^ 
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Kvery one must bescnailfle, that this is quite remote from the 

timgURge of Bature'iOii: such occasions. . 

'• liowever, as Comparison isnotthe style of strong passion^ 

«o neither, wheaemployed for embellishment, is it the language 

<)f a inind wholly unmoved. It is a figure of dignrty, and al- 

urays- requires some elevation in the subject, in order to make 

it proper : for it supposes th<^ imagination to be uncommonly 

enlivened, though tiiie heart be not agitated by passion. In a 

Word, llie proper place of Comparisons lies in the middle region 

bcrtweeh the highly pathetic,^d the very humble style. This 

is avride field, and g^ves, ample range to the figure. But even 

tkts field we must take care not to overstock with it. For, as 

was before said, it is a spaxiding ornament ; and all things diat 

^arlcfe, dazzle arid fatigue, if they recur top oft^. Simiiies 

should, even in poetry, be used with moderation ; but in prose 

writings, much more : otherwise the style will become disgust-^ 

ingly luscious, and the ornament -lose .its virtue and effects . 

I proceed, tiext, to the rules that relate. to objects, whence 
Comparisons should be drawn : supposing them introduced in 
their proper place. 

In the first place, they must not be drawn from things, which 
"have too near and obvious a resemblance to the object with 
■which we compare them. The great pleasure of the act of 
comparing lies, in discovering likenesses among thingsof differ- 
~ <6m species, where we would not, at the first glance, expect a re- 
semblance. There is little art or ingenuity In pointing out the 
resemblance of two objects, that are so much akin, or lie so near 
to one another in nature, that every one sees they must be alike. 
When Milton compares Satan's appearance, after his fall, to 
that of the sun suiFering an eclipse, and affrighting the nations 
with portentous darkness^ we are struck with the happiness 
aiid the dignity of the similitude. But when he compares 
Eve'ia bower in Paradise^ to the arbour of Pomona ; or Eve her- 
self to a dryad or wood-nymph, we receive little entertain- 
ment ; as every one sees, that one arbour must, of course, in 
several respects, resemble another arbour, and one beautiful 
woman another beautiful woman. 

Among Simiiies, faulty through too great obviousness of theJ 
likeness, we m6st likewise rank those which are taken from ob- 
jects become trite and familiar in poetical language. Such 
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mrt the Sunilies of a hero to a Bon,, of a pcnon in sorrow to m 
flower drooping its head, of a violet jmntm to a tenapet^ of 
chasdcy to «iow, of Tirtiie to tbe sun or tlio stars^ and many' 
more of this kind, with whidi we are aiive to find nsodetir 
writers, of second rate genius, abounding plendfuDjr ; handed^ 
down from every writer of verses to anodier, aa fay hcredicuy 
rijg^t* These Conpatisoos were, at nrsty peitiaps^ vei^prapcr^ 
for the purposes to which they are applied, in tfie ancient 
originri poets who took them (tirecdy from nature, not htatk 
their predecessors, they had beauty. But they are now beaten^ 
onr ears are so accustomed to them, that they give no amuae* 
ment to the fancy. There is, indeed, no mark by which we caib 
more readily distinguish a poet of true geniusyfrom one of » 
bamn imag^dUion, than by the strain of their Comparisonsw 
AH who call themselves poets, aifect them : but, ifheivas^ a^ 
nMre vosifier cofues no new image from nature, which s^peani^. 
to his uninventive genius, exhausted by those who have goni^ 
before him, and, therefore, contents himself with humbly foQoNf- 
ing their track ; toan author of real fancy, nature seems toun-» 
lock, spontaneously, her hidden stores^; and the' eye, ^ quldt- 
^' glancing from eardi to heaven,^ discovers new shapes and 
farms, new Kkmiesses between objects unobservedb^re,. whidt* 
rwider his SKmiUeo original, expressive andfively. 

But, in the second place, as Compariscms oug^t net to be 
founded on likenesses too obvious^, still less ought th^ to be 
founded on those which are too fiunt and remote. ' For these, 
in pbce of assistbg, strain Ae fancy to comprdtend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is sdso to be observed, that 
a Comparison, which, in the principal circumstances, carries »\ 
sufficiently near resemblance, may become inmatural and ob- 
scure, if pushed too fJEU*. Nothing is more opposite to the de-- 
sign of this figure, than to hunt after a great number of coinci- 
dences in minute points^ merely to shew how far the poet's 
wit can stretch the resemblance. , This is Mr* Cowley's com- 
mon fiimlt ; whose Copiparisons genendly run out so far, as to^ 
become rather a studied exercise of wit than an illustration of 
the principal object. We need only open his works,, his^ od^sii 
especially, to find instances every where. 
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Js^ -^ ihkd {dflfcet ^ o^jeet from which a CompeariBcniift 
tiffwniy 4vHiUi DiB^ver be an unknown objiect, or one of wUdk 
^fT p^jrib can form cl^ar ideas: *^ A4inferendam rebus hi« 
^ pem^^' says 'Quintiliao, ^ repeste aunt similitudkies. Pne» 
^^ oipuey ij^tuf , est custodiendum ne id quod similitiidiiiis gr^iidi 
<« aacivimus, aut obscumm ait, aut ignolum. Debet eaim id ^pmi 
<f iUyatrandse alteriuB rei gratia assumitiir, ipsum esse clarins eo 
<^ q^od iUuBoiaatiiir**^^ Compariscms, tfcereibre, founded on ph^* 
losophical discoveries, or on any thing which persons of a ceiv 
taia -trade only, or a certain profession, are conversMity attain not 
their proper effect. They should be taken from those Bhiatrir 
^us^ noted objects, which most of the readers either have 8e<^ 
or xan i^scmgly conceive* This leads me to remark a fault of 
ifrh^h modem poets soe very apt to be guihy. The ancieata 
took their Similies from that face of nature, and that class of cb* 
jects, with which th^ and their readers were acquainted* 
Hence lions, and wolves, and serpents, were fruitful, and veiy 
{troper sources of SimiUes amongst them ; snd these having be* 
come a sort of consecrated, classical images, are very ccmunonly 
nd^ted bf the modems ; mjndiciousfy^, however, for the propria 
^ of them is now in a jpreat measure lost. It is only atsecond 
hand, and by descrjiption, that we are acquainted with many «€ 
those objects; and^tomost readers of poetry, it were more tc> 
the purpose, to describe lions or serpents, by Similies taken fioaa 
men, than to describe men by lions* Now-a-days, we can mudt 
easier form the conception of a fierce combat between two men, 
than between a bull and a tyger. Every country ha& a sceiH 
leiy peculiar to itself, tuid the imagery of every good poet witt 
esiubit it. The introductionof unknown objects, or of a fop-* 
«i^ scenery, betrays a poet coi^dng,not after nature, but from 
t>ther writers* I have only to observe further. 

In the fourth place, that, in compositions of a serious or^d- 
evated kind, Similies should never be taken from low or mean 
objects. These are degirading ; whereas, Similies are common- 
ly intended to embellish, and to dignify : and therefore, unless 

* c CoAipariMtislMiri been introdueed Into discourn, for t ae sake of throw* 
*< ing light on the subject* VTenrast, therefore, be much on our guard, not to 
* employ, as the ground of our Simile, any object which Is either obscure or un-> 
** known. Tliat surely, wMch is used for the purpose of iUnstrating same other 
« thing, oughf to be more obvlottt and pTaln, thai^ the thing lotcaded to be il!u»- 
•• trstcd." 
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in burlesque ij^^ritings, or where Similies are introduced purpose-^ 
ly to vilify and dtminirii zai object, mean ideas shoidd never be 
presetited lo us. Sone of -Homer's GompaiisoiM have been tax- 
ed, without ri^uoxi, on this account. For it is;to be remember- 
ed, that the meanneM'ordig^ly of dbfecfft, depends, in a great 
degree, on the ideas and manners trfihe i^ wherein we live. 
Many 9imalies, therefore^ drawn from the incidmts of Tund life, 
virhich aj^ar tow to us^ had abimdance of cfigtiity in those sim- 
pler ages of aotiG^ty. 

I have now considered such of the figures of speed! as seem« 
ed most' to merit a full wid psoticular discussion : Melaphori 
Hyperbole, P^-sonification, Apostrophe, and Comparkon.* A 
iiew more yet remain to be mentioned ; the proper use and-con^ 
duct of which will be easily understood from the pxmciples al- 
readylaid down. 

As Comparison is founded on the resemblance, "so Antilherig 
on the contrast or opposition of two objects. Contrast has al- 
ways this effect, tp make each of the contrasted objects appear 
in the stronger light. White, for instance, never appears so 
l^right, as when it is exposed to black ; and when both are view*' 
ed together. Antithesis, therefore, may, on msmy occasions, 
be employed to advantage, in order to strengthen the impres'^ 
sion which we intend that any object should make. Thus 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, representing the imjprobabifity of 
Milo's forming a design totakeawaythelifeofClodhis^ ata 
time when all circumstances were unfavourable to such a de^ 
sign, and after he had let other opportunities slip when -he 
could have executed the same design, if he had foirmed it, wUh 
much more ease and safety, heightens ourconviction of dus 
improbability by a skilful use of this £gure : ^^ Quem igitCir 
^^' cum omnium gratia interficere noluit, hunc voUiit cum aliquo* 
^^ rumquerela? Quemjure,qaemlocO) quern tempore, qitemim* 
** pune, non est ausus, hunc injuria, iniquo loco,, alienotem- 
** pore, periculo capitis, non dubitavit occtdere ?''* In order to 

• " If ie^ credible that^ when he declined putting Clodtui to death wf Ih the 
•(consent of all, he would choose to do it with the disapprobatioa of tnaay ^ 
<* Can you believe that the person whom hetcrupled to slay, whenhemigbc 
<* have dune so with full justice, in a convenient place, at a profNer timer with 
*' secure impunity, he made no scruple to murder against ju&tioe,ia anaofa^ 
<* vourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the risq^ue of capiul condeai*' 
** nation?" 
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re&cl^r an Antithesis more complete, it b aiwayg of advai^agCt. 
Aartbe. words and members of the>seiiteixce, expressing the. 
poBtraa^d objects, be, as iuthis iastance ol Cicero^s, similarly 
jcoxistruAted, and made to correspond to each other. This leads 
lis to cemat'k tlie ooatrast more, hy setting the things which we 
impose iftore clearly over a^nst each other; in the same 
manner as when we contrast a Ubck and a white object, in or^* 
der^to- perceive die full difierence o£ their colour, we ^would 
jchoQse to have hoAi objects of the same bulk, and placed in the 
same light. Their resemblance to each other, in certain cir- 
cmnstai^ees, makes their disagreement in others more palpable. 
Atrthe same time, I must observe, that the frequent use of 
Aotifiiesis, espeoiaDy where the opposition in the words is. nice 
and qidiaint, ss apt;to render style disagreeable. Such a sen* 
tence as the following, from Seneca, does very well, where it 
stands raKme: Si quern volueris esse divitem, non est qnod 
>^ augeas d&vitias, sedrminuas cupiditates."^ Or this : ^ Si ad 
^ naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper; si ad opinioQem, 
** niinquam dives."f A maxim, or moral saying, properly 
enough receives this -form ; both because it is supposed to be 
the fruit of meditation; and because it is designed to be engrav- 
en on the memory, which recals it more easily by the help of 
such contrasted expressions. But where a string of such sen- 
tences succeed each other : where this becomes an author^s 
jECifourke and^revailing manner of expressing himself, his style 
is-faul^^andit is upon this account Seneca has been often^ 
and justly, censured. Such a style appears too studied and la- 
'^faoured ; it gives us the impression of an author attending more, 
-ti»h]s manner of saying things, than to the things themselves 
* which he says; Dr. Young, though a writer of real genius, was 
tob fbnd of Amithesifi. In his Estimate of Human Life, we 
find whole pages that fun in such-»a strain as this : " The pca- 
*^ sant* complains aloud ; the courtier in secret repines. In 
'^wanty what distress? in affluence,- what satiety? The great 

' * « If yon seek to make one rich, study not to inereue his stof es, but to di- 
<* nanish his dedrea." 

t** U yob regulate your deMres accofding to th« standard of naturei you mil 
" never, be poor | if .according to tl^ standard of opinion, you < will never be 
-rich*" . ' . 

I I 
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^ are under as much difficulty to eitpend ^fh {iteiAure, as die 
<* itiean to labour with aAiceeffs. The ignoflttiu through ill^ 
*^ grounded hope, are disa|)pointed ; die knowing) diroo^ 
^ knowledge, despond* Ignorance occasions tnistuke ; Mistake^ 
« disappointment { and disat^intment is misetTw Kfioirlfedge^ 
<^ on the other famd) gives tme judgment ; and true judgment of 
^ human things, gives a demonstration of dieir inauflidre&cy to 
^ our peace.** There is too much glitter in stith a st^ aa this^ 
to please long* We are fiitigued, by attending to such quttnt 
and artificial sentences often tepeated* 

There is another sort of Anddiesis, die ^Autf «f wiMdk 6on« 
sists in surprising us by the unexpected cotttrastti of diings 
Which it brings togedier. Much wit may be shewn in diis : 
but it belongs wholly to pieces of professed wit and faimottr^ 
and can find no place in grav« compositions* Mr* Pbpe, whd 
is remarkiMy fond of Antidieais, is often fanppy in dua use t3£ 
die figure. So, in his Rlipe of die Lock : 

Whether the oymph thatt break DUna'i tow. 

Of tome fraU China jar reiedve a flaw; 

Or fltala hit hoacmrt or her new "brocade ; 

Forget her prftyert, or miat a maiqoerade; 

Or lose her heart, orneckhice at a baU, 

Or whether Heav*n hat doomM that Shock must hXU 

What is cdled the point of an epigram^ consists, for most part, 
ip some Antithesis of dtis kmd ; surprising ua widi the emart 
and unexpected tum, which it gives to die thbught : and in 
the fewer words it is brought out, it is sdwlq^ the hapfner. 

Comparisons and Antitfiesis are figures of a co6l nature % das 
productions of imagitiation, hot iA passion* Interrogationa vA 
£xclamation8,of which I am next to 8peak,tire passionate %are8« 
They are, indeed, on so many occasions, die nadve languUge of 
passion, that their use is extremely frequent ; and in <ffdinary 
conversation, when men are heated, diey prevml as mudi as m 
the most sublime oratory. The unfigured, literal use of Int»^* 
rogation, is to ask a question ; but when men are prompted by 
passion whatever they would affirm, or deny with great vehe- 
mence, they naturally put in the form of a question ; express- 
ing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of dieir own 
sentiment, and appealing to dieir hearers for the impossibility of 
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the cQQtnuy. Th)% in scripture : ^^ God is not aiming thnt he 
^ nho^ ik^ywMi^r the Soaof Mafiftblit h«4houl4 lepent, JH^tJi) 
^^ lie sfiid it ^ md «haU b^ not dp it? H^^ be ipokea it I and 
^ ^ball be not. n^^ka it good P'^ So D9i:postb^ne$i addres^^iiig. 
bun^s^lf to tb» AdiMiniaiia :. ^^ T^U m^y ill yga atill gp abqut and 
*^ s^i. QPfi apDtbeTvwh^it n^w^* Whgt c^n be mpr^ aatQuiahing 
^ news thit9 tbis^^at tbe man of-jyiao^dQaini^ls^^ war upon tb« 
^ Athcaums, and disposer of the aiFai<B of Qreiece ? Is Philip 
^^ d^ad ? No, bnt he ia wk^ What aigni^ea it to you wbetheF 
^^ he be dead, or alive I Foy^if any thing baj;»p*ns to tbii^ Phil- 
^* ip, you will imm«cUate}y rmf^ up another.*' AU thistdeliver" 
«d without Interrogaidonv had been faint and ineffectual ^ bu^ 
the wacHvtb and .eagerness which this questic^ing metb^d ex^ 
pne&aeif av»keoa the^hearer9,.9nd3trike4 tb^pa with much g^^e^tr 
«r force. n 

Intereoga^oa ttiay often be applied with proprie^, in tb<» 
eourse of m> higher emotiona tlm naturally arise in pursuing 
some dose and earnest re^isipning* But Sxclaniationa belong. 
qotty to stronger emotipus of the mind ;, to«urprisG,.«dnuratiqn«. 
Wger, joy, grief, atid the lijte : 

Hett pieui ! hen prisma Bdet ! inricuq^e beUo^ 
Deztfa! 

9(>A Interrogation and^ Exdainationi and, ind<ed« alllf ^ii<Hiat» 
%ur)es of ap0ecbf .Pper4lte i^K>n ua by me^^is of sya^p^t^y. Sym^ 
piiif^y is a wxy powerful and eart«n»ive princig^ in PUT n$i^^, 
di«ppMng ^» tf^^e^fMr into every fscjing a^ f^m^f^^ which vf& 
behold ^^xf^re^/^by others** Hence, % single p^r^on cqming in- 
tu cQinpiuay with strosKg marica^ eijher of melanchg^y or joy, 
vkfton tda..Qomitenanpe,> will difiu^e tb^ p96siou,.in a -Bf^o^ent, 
thi^High liie wbo^^ gircle^. Hence> in a grea^ crowd} passions are 
so ea^y ^^u^ht^ a|^ i^o fast ^|Fead^.by. tb$it p<«¥6rf id contagion 
whi£^ ^ f»wn^tc|d looti^Sf cries, md ges|;ures of a uujJtitude 
ne¥€ff |ii^ to carry* Now, luterrggatious and Exdaoa^ations^ be- 

* log. natural sig^ of a moved aud agitated ooind, always, when 
they are prpperly used, dispose us to sympathise with the dis* 
positions of those wbo use theia, and to feel a^ they feel... 

• Numbers, chap, ztiti.vcr. JC9. 
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From this it fdlows, that the great rule witli regard to the 
conduct of such figures is, that the writer attend to-the naanner 
in which nature dictates to us to express any ettotioB or pas- 
sion, and that he g^ve his language that turn, and no- other ; 
above all, that he never aflfect the style of a passion wluch he does 
not feeU With Inteitagations he may use a good deal of free- 
dom ; these, as above observed, ftdling in so much- with the 
ordinary course of language and reasoning, even when no gr^at 
vehemence is supposed to have place in the* mind. But, with 
respect to Exclamations, he must be more reserv^d^ Nothing 
has a worse effect than the frequent and unseasonable use of 
them. Raw, juvenile writers imagme, that, by. pouring them* 
forth often, they render their compositions waitn and asumated* 
Whereas quite die contrary follows. They render h frigid to 
excess. When an author is always calling upon us to enter in- 
to transports which he has said nothing to inspire, we are both 
disgusted and enraged at him. He raises no sympathy ; for he 
gives us no passion of his own, in which we can take part. He 
gives us words, and not passion ; and of course, can raise 
no passion, unless that of indignation. Hence^ I ^incline %o 
think, he was not much mistaken, who said, that when, on 
looking into a book, he found the pages thick be^iangled with 
the point which is called, ^^ Punctum admirationis," he judged 
this to be a sufficient reason for his laying it aside. And, indc^, 
were it not for the help of thb " punctum admirationis,'' with 
which many writers of the rapturous kind so much sdx>und, one 
would be often at a loss to discover, whether or not it Was Ex- 
clamation which they aimed at. For, it has now become a 
fashion, among these writers^ to subjoin points of admiration t^- 
sentences, which contain nodiing but simple affirmations, or 
' propositions ; as if, by an affected method of pointing, diey 
could transfc»in them in the reader's mind into high figure^ of 
eloquence. Much akin to this^ is another contrivance prac- 
tised by some writers, of separating almost all the members of 
the sentences from each other, by blank lines ; as if, by setting 
them thus asunder^ they bestowed some special importance upon 
them ; and required us, in going along, to make a pause at every 
otlier word, and weigh it well. This, I think, may be called 
a Typographical Figure of Speech. Neither, indeed, since we 
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have been led to mention the arts of writers for increasing the 
importance of their words, does another custom, which pre* 
vafled veiy mucli some time ago, seem worthy of imitation ; I 
mean that of distinguishing the significant words^ ine^cery sen- 
tence, by Italia characters. On some occasions, it is yeky proper 
to use such distinctions* But when we cany them so far, as 
to mark with them every supposed emphaticalword, these words 
are apt to multiply so fast in ihe author's imagination, that every 
page is crowded with Italics ; which can produce no effect what- 
ever, but to hurt&e eye, and create confusion. Indeed, if the 
sense point not out the most emphatical expressions, a variation in 
the type, especially when occuring so frequently, will give small 
aid. And, accordingly, the most masterly writers^ of late, have 
with good reason, laid aside all those feeble props of significancy, 
and trusted wholly to the weight of their sentiments for com- 
manding attention. ^ But to return from this digression : 

Another Figure of Speech, proper only to animated and 
warm composition, is what some critical writers call Vision ; - 
when, in place of relating something that is past, we . use the 
present tense, and de^ribe it as actually passing before our eyes. 
Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline : " Videor 
" enim mihi banc urbem videre, lucem orbis terrarum atque 
** arcem omnium gentium, subito uno incendio concidentem ; 
*' cemo animo sepulta in patria miseros atque insepultos acer- 
" vo» ciVium ; versatur mihi ante oculos aspectus Cethegi, et 
" furor, in vestra csede bacchantis."* This manner of descrip- 
tion supposes a sort of enthusiasm, which carries the person who 
describes it in some measure out of himself; and, when well 
executed, must needs Jmpress the reader or hearer strongly, by 
the force of that sympathy which I have before -explained. But, 
in order to a successful execution, it requires an \ uncommonly 
warm imagination, and such a happy selection of circumstances, 
as shall make us think we see before our eyes the scene that is 
described. Otherwise, it shares the same fate with all feeble at- 
tempts towards passionate figures ; that of throwing ridicule 

* 

# ** Iseemto myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the 

'* capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I «cc before me 

** the slaughtered heaps of citizens lying unburied in the midst of their rained 

'* country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, %vhile with 

' a savage joy he is triumphing in your miseries.*' 



, 
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upoa the author, and leaving the reader more cool and uninter- 
ested than he was before* The same obsQryations are to be ap^ 
plied to Repetition, Suspension, Correction, said many noore of 
those figurative forms of Speech, which rhetoricians have enu« 
merated among the beauties of eloqueji^e* lliex are beautifiil, 
or npt, exacUy in proportion as they sg-e nadve es^picssions of 
the sentiment or passion intended to be heightened by them* 
Let nature and passion always spf^k, their own language, and 
they will suggest figures in abundfu^ce.. But whea we seek to 
counterfeit a warnath which we 4o Pot feel, no iigures wilt 
either supply the defect, or conceal the imposture* 

There is one figure (and I sb^U mention no.more) of frequent 
U36 among all public speakers, particularly at. the bar, which 
Quintilian insists upon considerably, and calls Amplification* 
It consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circumstances of 
some object or action which we want to place in a strong light, 
either a good or a bad one* It is not so properly one figure,, 
as the skilful numagemept of several which we make to tjend to 
one point* It may be carried on by a proper uae of magnifying^ 
or extenuating. terms, by a regular enumefatioapi of particulars, 
or by throwing together, aa into <«e , nui3a, a crowd of circum^ 
stances ^ by suggesting comparisons also with things of a like 
nature* But the principal instrument by which it works, is by 
a Climax, or a gradual rise of one circumstance i^ve a;nother^ 
till our idea be raised to the utmost* I spoke formerly of a 
Climax in soimd ; a Climax in sense, when wett carried on, i& 
a figure which never fails to amplify strongly* The common 
example of this, is that noted passage in Cicero which every 
school-boy knows ; " Facinus est vincire civem Romanum ; see- 
*' lus verberare, prope parricidium, necare ; quid dicam in cru- 
" cem tollere ?"* I shall give an instance from a printed plead- 
ing of a famous Scotch lawyer. Sir George JVI'Kenzie* It is 
in a charge to the jury, in the case of a woman accused of mur- 
dering her own child* " Gentlemen, if one. man had »ay how 
*^ slain another, if an adversary had killed his of^ser, or a 
" woman occasioned the death of her enemy, even these crim- 

* « It is a crime to put a Roman citizen fa bonds ; it Is the height of guilt tcr 
" scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death. What name the» 
•« shall I give to crucifying him V* 
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•** inals would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian 
** law : bjut, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, 
** had been murdered by its own nurse, What punishments 
" would not then the mother have demanded ? With what cries 
•'■-and exclamations would she have stunned your ears ? What 
" shall we say then, when a woman!) guilty of homicide, a mo- 
** ther, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all 
^ those misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own na- 
^^ ture, detestable , m a woman prodigious ; iii a mpther, in- 
^* credible ; and perpetrated against one whose age called for 
*• cottipasision, whbi^ near relation claimed affection, and whose 
** innocence deserved the highest favour." I must take notice, 
however, that such regular Climaxes as these, though they have 
considerable beauty, have, at the same time, no small appear- 
ance of art and study ; and, therefore, though they may be 
adtnitted into foniisitharafagues, yet they speak not the language 
of great earnestness and |)aseion, which seldom proceed by steps 
so regular^ ' Nor^ indeed, for the purposes of effectual persua** 
aion, areth6y likdy to be successful, as an arrangement i of 
circusnstances in a less artificial order. For, when much art ' 
api»ars, we are always put on pur guard against the deceits of 
eio({oetice ; but when a speaker has reasoned strongly, and by 
force of argument, has made good his main point, he may then, 
taking ad vat)tage,0f the favourable bent <x( our minds, make 
use of such artificidi fi^rei t6 confinaour belief, and to warm 
our minds^ / 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE..-GENERAL CHAR. 
ACTERS OF STYLE..-DIFFUSE, CONCISE, 
FEEBLE, NERVOUS.0DRY, PLAIN, 
NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY, 



HAVING treated^ at considerable length, of the Fi- 
gures of Speech, of their origin, of their nature, and of the 
management of such of them as are important enough to re- 
quire a particular discussion, before finally dismissing this sob* 
ject, I think it incumbent on me, to make some observations 
concerning the proper use of Figurative Language in generaL 
These, indeed, I have, in part, already anticipated* But, as 
great errors are often committed in diis part of Style, es- 
pecially by young writers, it may be of use that I bring together, 
under one view, the most material directions on this head. 

I begin with repeating an observation, formerly made, that 
neither all the beauties, nor even the chief beauties of compo- 
sition, depend upon Tropes and Figures. Some of the most 
sublime and mos{ pathetic passages of the most admired authors, 
both in prose and poetry, are expressed in the most simple Style, 
without any figure at all ; instances of which I have before 
given. On the other hand, a composition may abound with 
these studied ornaments ; the language may be artful, splendid, 
and highly figured, and yet the composition be on the whole 
frigid and unaffecting. Not to speak of sentiment and thought, 
which constitute the real and lasting merit of any work, if the 
Style be stiff and affected, if it be deficient in perspicuity or pre- 
cision, or in ease and neatness, all the Figures that can be e 
ployed will never render it agreeable: they may dazzL 
vulgar, hut will never please a judicious eye. 
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In die srecond place, Figures, in order to be beautiful, must 
always rise naturally from the subject. I have shewn that^all 
of them are the language cither of Imagmation, or of Passion ; 
some of them suggested bv Imagination, when it is awakened 
Mid sjrt-ightly, such as Metaphors and Comparisons ; others by 
Passion or more heated emotion, such as Personifications and 
Apostrophes. Of course, they are beautiful then only, when 
they are prompted by fancy, or by passion. They must rise of 
theit own accord ; they must flow from a mind warmed by the 
object which it seeks to describe ; we should never interrupt 
die course of thought to cast about for figures. If they be 
sought after coolly, and fastened on as designed ornaments, 
they wiH havti a niiserable efffect. It is a very erroneous idea, 
which many have of the ornaments of Style, as if they were 
things detached from the subject, and that could be stuck to 
it, like lace upoii a coat : this is indeed, 

Purpttrcus late qui splendeat unus et alter 

Assuiturpannus.* ' Aki Poit. 

And it is this false idea whifch ha§i'<bften brought attention to 

the beauties of writing into disrepute. Whereas, the real and 

proper ornaments of Style are wrought into the substance of it. 

They fldw in the same stream with the current of thought. A 

writer of genius conceives his subject strongly; his imagination 

is filled and impressed with it ; and pours itself forth in that 

FiguratiTe Language which imagination naturally speaks. He 

puts oii no emotion which his subject does not raise in him ; 

he speaks as he -feels ; but his style will be beautiful, because 

his feelings are lively. On occasions, when fancy is languid, 

or finds nothing to rouse it, we should never attempt to hunt 

for figures. We then work, as it is said, " invita Minerva ;" 

supposing figures invented, they will have the. appearance of 

being forced ; and in this case, they had much better be omitted. 

In the third place, even when imagination prompts, and the 

subject naturally gives rise to figures, they must, however, not 

be employed too frequently. In all beauty, " simplex muhditiis,'* 

# « Shreds of purple with broad lustre shine, 

•«Scw*doii your poem/' Francis. 

Km, 
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10 a capital quality. Nothing derogates more from the wei^t 

and dignity of any composition, than too great attention to or^ 

nament. When the ornaments cost labour, that labour always 

appears ; though they should cost us none, stiQ the reader or 

hearer may be surfeited with them ; and when they come too 

thick, they give the impression of a light and frothy genius, 

that evaporates in shew, rather than brings forth what is solid. 

The directions of the ancient critics, on this head, are full of 

good sense and deserve careful attention. ^ Voluptatibus max- 

^* imis," says Cicero, de OraU L. iii* ^^ fastidium finitimum est 

^^ in rebus omnibus; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur. In- 

*^ qua vel ex poetis, vel oratoribus possumus judicare, concin- 

^^ nan, omatam, festivam, sine intermissione, quamvis clans sit 

*^ coloribus picta, vel poesis, vel oratio, non posse in delecta- 

^^ tione esse diutuma. Quare, bene et praeclare, quamvis no- 

*^ bis saepe dicatur, belle et festive nimiumssepenolo."^ To 

the same purpose, are the excellent directions with which 

Quintilian concludes his discourse concerning figures, L* ix« C. 

3. ^^ Ego illud de iis figuris quae vere fiunt, adjiciam breviter, 

^^ sicut omant orarionem opportunaepositae, ita ineptissimas esse 

" cum inraiodice petuntur. Sunt, qui neglecto rerum pon- 

^' dere et viribus sententairum, si^ vel inania verbo in hos modos 

^^ depravarunt, summos se judicant artifices : ideoque non de- 

*' sinunt eas nectere i quas sine sententia sectare, tam est ridic- 

^^ ulum quam quaerere habitum gestumque sine corpore. Ne 

^^ hae quidem quae rectae fiunt, densandas sunt nimis* Scien- 

^^ dum imprimis quid quisque postulet locus, quid persona, 

^^ quid tempus* Major enim pars harum figur^rum posita est 

*^ in delectatione. Ubi vero, atrocitate, invidia, miseratione 

^ pugnandum est ; quis ferat verbis contnq>ositis, et consimili* 

^ bus, & pariter cadentibus, irascentem, flentem, rogantem i 

^* Cum in his rebus, cura verborum derogec afiectibus fidem ; 



* *( In all human things, disgust berders so nearly on the most livdy pleasures, 
that we need not be surprised to find this hold in eloquence. From reading^ 
either poets or orators, we may easily satisfy ourselves, that neither a poeip nor 
an oration, which, without intermission, is showy and sparkling, can please us 
Idng. Wherefore, though we nuiy wish for the frequent praise of having ex- 
pressed ourselves well and properly, we should not covet rotated applsiwes for 
iKtog bright and splendid." 
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^ ct ubicunque ars ostentatur, Veritas abesse videatur."* After 
tliese judicious and useful observations, I have no more to add, 
on this subject, except this admonition : 

In the fourth place, that, without a genius for Figurative 
Language, none should attempt it. Imagination is a power not 
to be acquired ; it must be derived from nature. Its redun- 
dancies we may prune, its deviations we may correct, its sphere 
wc may enlarge ; but the faculty itself we cannot create : and 
all efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented style, if we are 
destitute of the proper genius for it, will prove awkard and 
' dis^sting. Let us satisfy ourselves, however, by considering, 
that without this talent, or at least with a very small measure 
of it^ we may both write and speak to advantage. Good sense, 
clear ideas, perspicuity of language, and proper arrangement of 
words and thoughts, will always command attention. These 
are indeed the foundations of all solid merit, both in speaking 
and writing. Many subjects require nothing more; and'those 
which admit of ornament, admit it only as a secondary requi- 
site. To study and to know our own genius well ; to follow 
nature ; to seek to improve, but not to force it, are directions 
which cannot be too often given to those who desire to excel 
in the liberal arts. 

When I entered on the consideration of Style, I observed that 
words being the copies of our ideas, there must always be a very 
intimate connexion between the manner in which every writer 
employs words, and his manner of thinking ; and thatf from 
the peculiarity of thought and expression which belcmgs to him 
there is a certain character imprinted on his Style, which may 
be denominated lus manner ; conunonly expressed by such gen- 

• <( I must add, concerning those figures whicfi are proper in themseWef, 
<* that a» they beautify a composition ^when tliey are seasonably introduced, so 
*<they defiorm it greatly, if too frequently sought afteF» There are some»who, 
*< neglecting strength of sentiment and weight of matter, if they can only force 
** their empty words Into a figurative style, imagine thenueWes great writers ; 
**aiid therefore continually string together suoh ornaments; which is just at 
** ridiculous, where there is no sentiment to support them, as to contrive get^ 
** tures and dresses for wliat wants a body. Even those figures which a subject 
" admits, must not come too thick. We must begin with considering what the 
** occasion, the time» and the person who speaks, render proper. For the object 
^('aimed at by. the greater part o£ these figures, Is entertainment. But when the 
"subject becomes deeply serious, and strong passions are to be moved, who can 
■* bear the orator, who, in affected language and balanced phrases, endeavours 
« to express, wrath, commiseratioB, or earnest entreaty f Oa aU such occasions, a 
** solicitous attendonfto words weaken^pasiion ; and when so much art is shown*. 
^ «herei» suspected to be little slnccritt." 
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eral terms, as strong, weak, dry, simple, aflfected, or the like* 
These distinctions cany, in general, some reference Xx> an au- 
thor's manner of thinking, but refer chiefly to his mode of ex- 
pression. They arise from the whole tenour of his language ; 
and comprehend the effect produced by all those parts of Style, 
which we have already considered ; the choice which he makes 
of single words ; his arrangement of these in sentences ; the de-^ 
gree of his precision ; and his embellishment, by means of mu-^ 
sical cadence, figures, or other arts of speech* Of such general 
characters, of Style, therefore it remains now to speak, as the 
result of those underparts of Vhich I have hitherto treated* 

That different subjects require to be treated of in different 
sorts of Style, is a position so obvious, that I shall not stay to il- 
lustrate it. Every one sees that treatises of philosophy, for 
instance, ought not to be composed in the same Style with 
orations. Every one sees also, that different parts of the 
same composition require a variation in the Style and manner* 
In a. sermon, for instance, -or any harangue, the application or 
peroration admits more ornament and requires more warmth^ 
than the didatic part. But what I mean at present to remark 
is, that amidst this variety, we still expect to find, Jin the com- 
positions of any one man, some degree of uniformity or consist? 
ency with himself in manner.; we expect to find some predomi- 
nant character of Style impressed on all his writings, which shall 
be suited to, and shall mark his particular genius, and turn of 
mind. The orations in Livy differ much in Style, as they ought 
to do, from the rest of his history. The same is the case with 
tiiose in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's orations, and in those of 
Tacitus, we are able clearly to trace the distinguishing manner 
of each historian \ the magnificent fulness . of the one, and the 
sententious conciseness of the other. The ^^ Lettres Persanes,'' 
and '*L'Esprit des Loix," are the works of the same author. 
They required very different composition surely, and according: 
ly they differ widely ; yet still we see the same hand. Where- 
ever there is real and native genius, it gives a determination to 
one kind of Style rather than another. Where nothing of this 
appears ; where there is no marked nor peculiar character in 
the compositions of any author, we are apt to infer, not without 
reason, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, who writes from 
imitation, and not from the impulse of original genius. As 
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the most celebrated painters are known by their hand, so the 
best and most original writers are known and distinguished, 
throughout all their works, by their Style and peculiar manner* 
This will be found to hold almost without exception. 

The ancient critics attended to these general characters of 
Style which we are now to consider. Dionysius of Halicamas-* 
sus divides them into three kinds ; and calls them the Austere, 
the Florid, and the Middle. By the Austere, he means a Style 
distinguished for strength and firmness, with a neglect of smooth- 
ness and ornament ; for examples of which, he gives Pindar and 
iElschylos amcmg the poets, and Thucydides among the prose 
ivTiters. By the Florid^ he means, as the name indicates, a 
Style ornamented, flowing, and sweet ; resting more upon num- 
bers and grace, than strength ; he instances Hesiod, Sappho, 
AnacreoU) Euripides, and principally Isocrates. The Middle 
kind is the just mean between these, and comprehends the 
beauties of both ; in which class he places Homer and Sophocles 
among the poets ; in prose, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Plato, 
and (what seems strange) Aristotle. This must be a very wide 
class )ndeed, which comprehends Plato and Aristotle under one 
article as to Style..^ Cicero and Quintilian make also a three- 
fold division of Style, though with respect to different qualities 
of it ; in which they are followed by most of the modern writers 
on rhetoric; the Simple Xp Tenue^ or Subtile; the Grave, or F<?- 
hetnens ; and the Mediurriy or, temperatum genus dicendi. But 
these divisions, and the illustrations they give of them, are so 
loose and general, that they cannot advance us much in our 
ideas of Style. I shall endeavour to be a litde more particular 
in what I have to say on this subject. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions of the differ- 
ent kinds of Style, is what arises from an author's spreading out 
his thoughts more or less. This distinction forms, what are 
called the Diffuse and the Concise Styles. A concise writer 
compresses his thoughts into the fewest possible words ; he seeks 
to employ none but such as are most expressive ; he lops off, 
as redundant, every expression which does not add something 
material to the sense. Ornament he does not reject ; he may 
be lively and figured; but his ornament is intended for the 
sake of force, rather than grace. He never gives you the same 

** De Cooipositione Verbernm, Cap. aj. 
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thought twice. He places it in the light which appears to him 
the most striking ; but if you do not apprehend it well in that 
ligh^ you need not expect to find it in any other. His sentences 
are arranged with compactness and strength, rather than with 
cadence and harmony. The utmost precision is studied in them ; 
and they are commonly designed to suggest more to the reader's 
imapnation than they directly express* 

A diffuse writer unfolds his thought fully. He places it in 
a variety of lights, and gives the reader every possible assistance 
for vmderstanding it completely. He is not very careful to ex- 
press it at first in its full striength ; because he is to repeat the 
impression ; and what he wants in strengdi, he purposes to 
supply by copiousness. Writers of this character generally 
love magnificence and amplification. Their periods naturally 
run out into some length, and having room for ornament of eve-^ 
ry kind, they admit it freely. 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages ; and each* 
becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. The extreme of 
Conciseness becomes abrupt and obscure ; it is apt also to lead 
into a Style too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic^ 
The extreme Diffuseness becomes weak and languid^ and tires 
the reader. However, to one or other of these two manners, 
a writer may lean according as his genius prompts him : and 
under the general character of a concise, or of a more open 
and diffuse Style, may possess much beauty in his composition. 

For IQustrations of these general characters^ I can only re- 
fer to the writers who are examples of them. It is not so much 
from detached passages, such as I was wont formerly to quote 
* for instances, as from the current of an author's Style, that we 
are to collect the idea of a formed manner of writing. The 
two most remarkable examples that I know, of Conciseness car- 
ried as far as propriety will allow, perhaps in some cases far- 
ther, are Tacitus the historian, and the President Montesquieu 
in ^^ L'Esprit des Loix." Aristotle too holds an eminent rank 
among didactic writers for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in 
the world was ever so frugal of his words as Aristotle : but 
this frugality of expression frequently darkens his meanings 
Of a beautiful and magnificent Diffuseness, Cicero is, beyond 
doubt, the most illustrious instance that can be given. AddU 
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son, also, and Sir William Temple, come, in some degree, un- 
^er this class. 

In judging when it is proper to lean to the concise, and when 
to the diffuse manner, we must be directed by the nature of the 
composition. Discourses that are to be spoken, require a more ■ 
copious Style, than books that are to be read. When the whole 
meaning must be catched from the mouth of the speaker, with- 
out the advantage which books afford of pausing at pleasure, and 
reviewing what appears obscure, great Conciseness is always to 
be avoided. We should never presume too much on the quick- 
ness of our hearer's understanding; but our Style ought to be 
such, that the bulk of men can go along with us easily, and with- 
out effort. A flowing copious Style, therefore, is required in 
vl& public speakers ; guarding,at the same time, ag£unst such a de- 
gree of Diffusion, as renders them languid and tiresome ; which 
will always prove the case, when they inculcate too much, and 
present the same thought under too many different views. 

In written compositions, a certain degree of Conciseness pos- 
sesses great advantages. It is more lively ; keeps up attention ; 
makes a brisker and stronger impression i and gratifies the mind 
by supplying more exercise to a reader's own thought. A sen- 
timent, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 
be just, expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited. De- 
scription, when we want to have it vivid and animated, should 
be 10 a concise strain. This is different from the common opin- 
ion ; most persons being ready to suppose, that upon descrip- 
iioi'- a writer may dwell more safely than upon other things, 
and that by a full and extended Style, it is rendered more rich 
and expressive. I apprehend, on the contrary, that a diffuse 
-manner generally weakens it. Any redundant words or cir- 
cumstances encumber the fancy, and make the object we present , 
to it, appear confused and indistinct. Accordingly, the most 
mastedy describers. Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almost always 
concise in their descriptions. They shew us more of an object 
at one glance, than a feeble diffuse writer can show, by turning 
it round and round in a variety of lights. The strength and 
vivacity of description, whether in prose or poetry, depend much 
more upon the happy choice of one or two striking circumstan- 
ces, than upon the multiplication of thenu 
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Addresses to the passions, likewise, ought^to be in die concise, 
rather than the diffuse manner. In these, it is dangerous to 
be diffuse, because it is very difficult to support proper warmth 
for any length of time. When we become prolix, we are al- 
ways in hazard of cooling the reader. The heart, too, and the 
fancy run fast ; and if once we can put them m motion, they 
supply many particulars to greater advantage than an author 
can display them. The case is different, when we address our- 
selves to the understanding ; as in all matters of reasoning, ex- 
plication, and instruction. There I would prefer a more free 
and diffuse manner. When you are to strike the fancy, or to 
move the heart, be concise ; when you are to inform the un- 
derstanding, which moves more slowly, and requires the assist- 
ance of a guide, it is better to be fulL Historical narration 
may be beautiful, either in a concise or diffuse manner, accord- 
ing to the writer's genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffuse ; 
Thucydides and Sallust are succinct ; yet all of them are agree- 
able. 

I observed that a diffused Style inclines most to long periods ; 
and a concise writer, it is certain, will often employ short sen- 
tences. It is not, however, to be inferred from this, that long 
or short sentences are fully characteristical* of the one or the 
other manner. It is very possible for one to compose always in 
short sentences, and to be withal extremely diffuse, if a small 
measure of sentiment be spread through many of these sen- 
tences. Seneca is a remarkable example. By the shortness and 
quaintness of his sentences, he may appear at first view very 
concise ; yet he is far from being so. He transfigures the same 
thought into many different forms. He makes it pass for a 
new one, only by giving it a new turn. So also, most of the 
French writers compose in short sentences ; though their Style, 
in general^ is not concise ; commonly less so than the bulk of 
English writers, whose sentences are much longer. A Freneh 
author breaks do^m into two or three sentences, that portion 
of thought which an English author crowds into one. The 
direct effect of short sentences^ is to render the Style brisk and 
lively, but not always concise. By the quick successive im- 
pulses which they make on the mind, they keep it awake ; and 
give to composition more of a spirited character. Long periods, 
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like Lord Glarendon^s, are grave and stately ; but, like all grave 
Aing;s^ they are in hazard of becaming dull* An intermixture 
of lon^ and short ones is requisite, when we would support 
solemnity, together with vivacity ; leaning more to the one or 
llie other, according as propriety requires that the solemn or 
the sprightly should be predominant in our composition. But 
of long mnd short sentences, I had occasion, formerly to treat, 
under the head of the construction of periods. 

Xhe Nervous and die Feeble, are generally held to be charac* 
ters of Style, of the same import with the Concise and the 
Diffuse. They do indeed very often coincide. Diffuse writers 
have tor the most part some degree of feebleness ; and nervous 
writers will generally be inclined to a concise expression. This, 
hovrever, does not always hold ; and there are instances of writ'' 
ers, who, in the midst of a full and ample Style, have maintain- 
ed a great degree of strength. Livy is an example ; and in the 
En^ish Language, Dr. Barrow. Barrow's Style has many 
fiiults* It is unequal, incorrect and redundant; but withal^ 
for force and expressiveness, uncommonly distinguished. On 
every subject, he multiplies words with an overflowing co- 
piousness : but it is always a torrent of strong ideas and signifi- 
cant expressions which he pours forth. Indeed, the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a weak style are laid in an author's man- 
ner of thinking. If he conceives an object strongly, he will 
express it with energy : but if he has only an indistinct view 
of his subject : if his ideas be loose and wavering ; if his genius 
be such, or, at the time of his writing, so carelessly exerted, 
that he has no firm hold of the conception which he would com- 
municate to us ; the marks of all this will clearly appear in his 
Style. Several unmeaning words and loose epithets ^will be 
found ; his expressions will be vague and general ; his arrange- 
ment indistinct and feeble ; we shall conceive someyrhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. Whereas a ner- 
vous writer, whether he employs an extended or a concise Style 
gives us always a strong impression of his meaning ; his mini 
is full of his subject, and his words are all expressive ; every 
phrase and every figure which he uses, tends to render the pic- 
ture^ which he would set before us, more lively and com- 
plete, 

L h 
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I observed under die head of Diffuse and Concise S^le, that 
an author might lean either to the one or to the other, and yet 
be beautifuL This is not the case with respect to the Nervous 
and the Feeble. Every author, in every composition, oug^t to 
study to express himself with some strength, and, in propor- 
tion, as he approaches to the Feeble, he becomes a bad writer. 
In all kinds of writing, however, the same degree of strength 
is not demanded. But the more grave and weighty any com- 
position is, the more should a character of strength predominate 
in the Stj'le. Hence in history, philosophy, and solenln dis- 
courses, it is expected most. One of the most complete models 
. of a Nervous Style, is Demosthenes in his orations. 

As every good quality in Style has an extreme, when piirsued 
to which it becomes faulty, diis holds to the Nervous Style as 
well as others. Too great a study of strength, to the ne^ect 
of the other qualities of Style, is found to betray writers into 
a harsh manner. Harshness arises from unusual words, from 
forced inversions in the construction of a sentence, and too 
much neglect of smoothness and ease. This is reckoned the 
fault of some of our earliest classics in the English Language ; 
such as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Chill« 
ingworth, Milton in his prose works, Harrington, Cudworth, 
and other writers of considerable note in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. These writers had nerves 
and strength in a high degree, and are to this day eminent for 
that quality in Style. But the language in their hands was ex« 
ceedingly different from what it is now, and was indeed entire* 
ly formed upon the idiom and construction of the Latin in the 
arrangement of sentences. Hooker, for instance, begins die 
preface to his celebrated work of Ecclesiastical Polity, with the 
I following sentence : " Though for no other cause, yet for this, 

'' that posterity may know we have not loosely, through silence, 
*^ permitted things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be, for 
^^ men's information, extaiit this much, concerning the present 
^^ state of the church of God established amongst us, and their 
" careful endeavours which would have upheld the same." 
Such a sentence now sounds harsh in our ears. Yet some ad- 
vantages certainly attended this sort of Style j and whether we 
have gained, or lost, upon the whole, by departing fiiom it, 
may bear a question. By the freedom of arrangement, which 
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it permitted, it rendered the Language susceptible of more 
strength, of more variety of collocation, and more harmony, of 
period. But however this be, such a Style is now obsolete ; 
and no modem writer could adopt it without the censure of 
harshness and affectation. The present form which the Lan-^ 
guage has assumed, has, in some measure, sacrificed the study 
of strength to that of perspicuity and ease. Our arrangement 
of words has become less forcible, perhaps, but more plain and 
natural : and this is now understood to be the genius of our 
Language. 

The restoration of king Charles II. seems to be the aera of 
the formation of our present Style. Lord Clarendon was on& 
of the first who laid aside those frequent inversions which pre- 
vailed among writers of the former age. After him, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple polished the Language still more. But the author, 
who, by the number and reputation of his works, formed it 
more than any one, into its present state, is Dryden. Drydea 
began to write at the Restoration, and cotitinued long an au- 
thor both in poetry and prose. He had made the Language his 
study ; and though he wrote hastily, and often incorrectly, and 
his Style is not free from faults, yet there is a richness in his 
diction, a copiousness, ease, and variety in his expression, which ' 
has not been surpassed by any who have come after him.* Since 
his time, considerable attention has been paid to purity and 
Elegance of Style : but it is Elegance, rather than Strength, 
tha:t forms the distinguishing quality of most of the good Eng- 
lish writers. Some of them compose in a more manly and 
nervous manner than others ; but, whether it be from the ge- 
nius of our Language, or from whatever other cause, it appears 
to me, that we are far from the strength of several^f the Greek 
and Roman authors. 

Hitherto we have considered Style under those characters 
that respect its expressiveness of an author's meaning. Let 

* Dr. Johnson, in hit life of Dryden, gives the following character of his 
pjose Style : " His prefaces have not the formality of a settled Style, in which 
the first half of the sentence betrays the other. The clanses are never bal- 
anced, nor the periods modelled ; every word seems to drop by chance, though 
it falls into its proper place. Noting is cold or languid ; the ^hole is airy» 
animated and vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; what is great, is splendid. Though 
aU is easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems careless, there is nothing harsh ; 
mad though, since his earlier works more than a centi^ry has passed, they havs 
Bothing yet uncouth or obsolete." 
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us now proceed to consider it in smother view, with respect to 
the degree of ornament employed to beautify it* Here, the 
Style of different authors seems to rise, in the following grada* 
tion : a Dry^ a Plain, a Neat, an Elegant, a Flowery manner. 
Of each of these in their order : 

First, a Dry manner. This excludes all ornament of every 
kind* Content with being understood, it has not the least ainx 
to please, either the fancy or the ear* This is tolerable oidy 
in pure didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear it, 
great weight and solidity of matter is requisite ; and entire 
perspicuity of Language. Aristode is the thorough example 
of a Dry Style* Never, perhaps was there any author who 
adhered so rigidly to the strictness of a didactic mianner, 
throughout all his writings, and conveyed so much instruction 
without the least approach to ornament* With the most pro- 
found genius, and extensive views, he writes like a pure intel- 
ligence, who addresses hin^self solely to the imderstanding, with- 
out making any use of the channel of the imagination* But 
this is a manner which deserves not to be imitated* For, al- 
though the goodness of the matter may compensate the dryness 
or harshness of the Style, yet is that dryness a considerable de- 
fect ; as it fatigues attention, and conveys our sentiments with 
disadvantage to the reader or hearer. 

A Plain Style rises one degree above a Dry one* A writer of 
this character, employs very litde ornament of any kind, and 
rests, almost, entirely upon his sense* But, if he is at no pains 
to engage us by the employment of figures, musical arrange- 
ment, or any other art of writing, he studies, however, to a- 
void disgusting us like a dry and a harsh writer* Besides Per- 
spicuity, he pursues Propriety, Purity, and Precision, in his 
Language ; which form one degree, and no inconsiderable one, 
of beauty* Liveliness, too, and force, may be consistent with 
a very plain Style : and, therefore, such an author, if his sen- 
timents be good, may be abundantly agreeable. The difference 
between a Drj' and a plain writer, is, that the former is inca- 
pable of ornament, and seems not to know what if is i . the lat- 
ter seeks not after it* He gives us his meaning, in good Lan- 
guage, distinct and pure ; any further ornament, he gives him- 
self no trouble about i either, because he thinks it unneccssaiy 
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to his subject ; or, because his genius does not lead him to der 
light in it ; or, because it leads him to despise it.^ 

This last was the case with Dean Swift, who may be placed 
at the head of those that have employed the Plain Style* Few 
writers have discovered more capacity* He treats every subr 
ject which he handles, whether serious or ludicrous, in a mas- 
terly manner* He knew, almost, beyond any man, the Purity^ 
the £xtent, the Precision of the English Language ; and, there- 
fore, to such as wish to attain a pure and correct Style, he is 
one of the most useful models. But we must not look for much 
omanient and grace in his Language* His haughty and mo- 
rose genius, made him despise any embelUshment of this kind 
as beneath his dignity* He delivers his sentiments in a plain, 
downright, positive manner, like one who is sure he is in the 
right ; and is very indifferent whether you be pleased or not. 
His sentences are commonly negligendy arranged ; distincdy 
enough as to the sense ; but, without any regard to smoothness 
of sound ; often without much regard to compactness, or ele- 
gance* If a metaphor, or any other figure, chanced to render 
his sadre more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchsafe to adopt 
it, when it came in his way ; but if it tended only to embellish 
and illustrate, he would rather throw it aside* Hence, in his 
serious pieces, his style often borders upon the dty and unpleas- 
ing ; in his humorous ones, the plainness of his manner gives 
his wit a singular edge, and sets it off to the highest advantage* 
There is no froth, nor affectation in it ; it flows without any 
studied preparation ; and while he hardly appears to smile him- 
self, he makes his reader laugh heartily* To a writer of such 
a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style was most admirably 
fitted* Among our philosophical writers, Mr* Locke comes 
under this class ; perspicuous and pure, but almost without 
any ornament whatever. In works which admit, or require, 
ever so much ornament, there are parts where the plain manner 
ought to predominate. But we must remember, that when 
this is the character which a writer affects throughout his 

• On this head, of the GeDenl Characters of Style, particularly the Plain and 
the Simple, and the characters of those English authors who are classed under 
them, in this, and the following Lectntc, several ideas have been taken from a 
manuscript treatise on rhetoric, part of which was shewn to me, many years ngo, 
by the learned and ingenious author, Dr. A4am Smith ; and which, it is hoped, 
wOl be given by him tt the pwblie* 
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whole composition, great weight of matter, and great force of 
sentiment, are required, in order to keep up the reader^s at- 
tention, and prevent him from becoming tired of the author. 

What is called a Neat Style comes next in order ; and het'e 
we are got into the region of ornament; but that ornament 
not of the highest or most sparkling kind. A writer of this 
character shows, that he does not despise the beauty of Lan- 
guage. It is an object of his attention. But his attention is 
shewn in the choice of words, and in a graceful collocation 
of them ; rather than in any high efforts of imagination, or 
eloquence. His sentences are always clean, and free from the 
incumbrance of superfluous words ; of a moderate length ; ra- 
ther inclining to brevity, than a swelling structure ; closing 
with propriety ; without any tails, or adjections dragging after 
the proper close. His cadence is varied ; but not of the studi- 
ed musical kind. His figures, if he uses any, are short and 
correct, rather than bold and glowing. Such a Style as this 
may be attained by a writer who has no great powers of fancy 
or genius; by industry merely, and careful attention to the 
rules of writing ; and it is a Style always agreeable. It im- 
prints a character of moderate elevation on our composition, 
and carries a decent degree of ornament, which is not unsuita- 
ble to any subject whatever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, 
on the driest subject, may be written with neatness ; and a ser« 
mon, or a philosophical treatise, in a Neat Style, will be read 
with pleasure* 

An Elegant Style is a character, expressing a higher degree 
of ornament than a Neat one ; and, indeed, is the term usually 
applied to Style, when possessing all the virtues of ornament, 
without any of its excesses' or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will easily be understood^ that complete 
Elegance implies great perspicuity and propriety ; purity in the 
choice of words, and care and dexterity in their harmonious 
and happy arrangement. It implies, farther, the grace and 
beauty of imagination spread over Style, as far as the subject 
admits it ; and all the illustration which Figurative Language 
adds, when properly employed. In a word, an Elegant writer 
is one who pleases the fancy anS the ear, while he informs the 
understanding ; and who gives us his ideas clothed with all the 
beauty of expression, but not overcharged with any of its mis- 
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placed finery. In this class, therefore, we place only the first 
rate writers in the Language ; such as Addison, Dyden, Pope, 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few more : writers 
"who differ widely from one another in many of the attributes 
of Style, but whom we now class together, under the denomi- 
nation of £legant, as, in the scale of ornament, possessing near- 
ly the same place. 

When the ornaments applied to Style, are too rich and gau- 
dy in proportion to the subject ; when they return upon us too 
fast, and strike us either with a dazzling lustre, or a false bril- 
liancy, this forms what is called a Florid Style ; a term com- 
monly used to signify the excess of ornament. In 'a young 
composer this is more pardonable. Perhaps it is even a prom- 
ising symptom in young people, that their Style should incline 
to the Florid and Luxuriant ; ^^ Volo se efferat in adolescente 
^ faecimditas," says Quintilian, '*' multum inde decoquent anni, 
^ multum ratio limabit, aliquid velut usu ipso deteretur ; sit 
^^ modo unde excidi possit quid et exculpi« Audeat haec aetas 
^> plura, et inveniat et inventis gaudeat ; sint licet ilia non satis 
-" interim sicca et severa. Facile remedium est ubertatis : ster- 
" ilia nullo labore vincuntur."* But, although the Florid Style 
may be allowed to youth, in their first essays, it must not receive 
the same indulgence from writers of matiu-er years. It is to bo 
expected, that judgment, as it ripens, should chasten imagination, 
and reject as juvenile, all such ornaments as are redundant, un- 
suitable to the subject, or not conducive to illustrate it. Noth- 
ing can be more contemptible than that tinsel splendor of Lan- 
guage, which some writers perpetually affect. It were well, if 
this cQuld be ascribed to the real overflowing of a rich imagin- 
ation» We should then have something to amuse us, at least, 
if we found little to instruct us. But the worst is that with 
those frothy writers, it is a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. 
We see a laboured attempt to rise to a splendour of composi- 
tion, of which they have formed to themselves some loose idea ; 

* ** In youth, I with to see luzuriaocy of fancy appear. Much of it will be 
diminished by years ; much will be corrected by ripening judgment ; some of 
it, by the mere practice of composition, will be worn away. Let there be only 
sufficient matter, at first, that can bear some pruning and lopping off. At 
this time of life, let genius be bold and inyeotive, and pride itself in its effbrtf* 
though these should not as yet, be correc^ Luxuriancy can easily be cured i 
but for barrenness there is no remedy.*' 
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but having no strength of geniug for attaining it, they endearotir 
to supply the defect by poetical words, by cold exclamations, 
by conunon place figures, and every dsing that has the appear- 
ance of pomp and magnificence* It has escaped these writers, 
that sobriety in ornament, is one great secret for rendeiing it 
pleasing ; apd that without a foundation of good sense and so- 
lid thought, the most Florid Style is but a childish imposition 
on the public. The public, however, are but too apt to be so 
imposed on ; at least, the mob of readers, who are veiy ready 
to be caught, at least with whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thinking, that it reflects more iKmour on the 
religious turn, and good dispositions of the present age, than 
on tfie public taste, that Mr. Hervey's Meditations have had so 
great a currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
always displayed in them, and the lively fancy which on some 
occasions, appears, justly merits applause : but the perpetual 
gutter of expression, the swcdn imagery, and strained description 
which abound in them are ornaments c^ a false kind. I would, 
tfierefore, advise students of oratory to imitate Mr. Hervey's 
piety rather than his Style ; and, in all compositions of a se- 
rious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. Pope says, ** from 
^sounds to things, from fancy to &e heart." Admonitions 
of this kind, I have already bad occasion to give, and may here- 
after repeat them ; as I conceive nothing more incumbent on 
me in this course of Lectures, than to take every opportu* 
nity of cautioning my readers against the affected and fri- 
volous use of ornament ; and instead of that slight and super- 
ficial taste in writing, which I apprehend to be at present too 
fashionable, to introduce, as far as my endeavours can avail, a 
taste for more solid thought, and more manly simplicity in 
Style. 
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LECTURE XIX, 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE....SIMPLE, 
AFFECTED, VEHEMENT....DIRECTIONS 
FO^ FORMING A PROPER STYLE* 



HAVING entered in the last Lecture on the consid- 
eration of the General Characters of Style, I treated of the con- 
cise and diffuse, the nervous and feeble manner* I considered 
Style also, with relation to the different degrees of ornament 
employed to beautify it, in which view, the manner of differ- 
ent authors rises according to the following gradation : Dry, 
Plain, Neat, Elegant, Flowery. 

I am next to treat of Style under another character, one of 
great importance in writing, and which requires to be accurate- 
ly examined, that of Simplicity, or a Natural Style, as distin- 
guished from Affectation* Simplicity, applied to writing, is a 
term very frequently used; but, like many other critical 
terms, often used loosely and without precision. This has been 
owing chiefly to the different meanings given to the word Simpli- ' 
city, which, therefore, it will be necessary here to distinguish ; 
and to shew in what sense it is a proper attribute of Style* We 
may remark four different acceptations in which it is taken. 

The first is. Simplicity of Composition, as opposed to too 
great a variety of parts. Horace's precept refers to this : 

Denique -tit quod vis umplez dontaxat et unum. « 

This is die Simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as distinguished 
from double plots, and crowded incidents ; the Simplicity of 
ihe Uiad, or ^neid, in opposition to the digressions of Lucan, 

• ** Then learn the wand'ring humour to controul, 
4' Aad keep one equal tenor through the whole.*' 

M M 
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and the scattered tales of Ariosto ; tfie Simplicity of Grecian 
architecture, in opposition to the irregular variety of the Go- 
thic. In this sense, Simplicity i&the same with Unity* 

The second sense is Simplicity of Thought, as opposed to 
Refinement. Simple thoughts are what arise naturally ; what 
the occasion or the subject suggest unsought ; and what, wh en 
once suggested, are easily apprehended by alL Refinement in 
writing, expresses a less natural and obvious trsun of thought, 
and which it tequiced a peculiar turn oi genius, to, pursue;^ 
within certain bounds very beautiful; but when carried too 
far, approaching to intricacy, and hurting us by the appearance 
of being recherch^y or fiu* sought. Tlius, We would nattnrally say, 
that Mr. Pamell is a poet of far greater Simplicity, in his turn 
of thought, than Mr. Cowley ; Cicero's thoughts on moral 
subjects are natutal.; Senoca!a too refined and laboured. In 
tbesp twp senses of ^n^pbcity, when, it ia opposed, either to 
variety oi parts, or to.refinemeitf of^ught, ithaa-aopnopav 
Illation, to Slyle* 

There is a. thinl sense of Simplicity, in whidv ithafrissspect 
tpSt^le; and stands, opposed to too much ornament or-pon^ 
of Language ; as when we say, Mr. Locke is a simply 'MJt.JBlbr* 
vey a florid, writer; and it is in diis sense, that the>< simpkx^ 
the^^ termed ox^ subtikgenmdkeruR^ is imderstood^by Cic&ro 
- and^Quintilian. The- Simple Style, in. this sense, cwnoides- 
with the Plain or the Neat Style, whic^ i before mentioned-; 
and^ therefore, requires.no fi^rther illustitition. 

But there is a. fourth, sense of Simplicity, also, req)eGtiiig 
Style ; but not respecting the degree of oroament employed^ 
80 muph as the easy and nsrtural manner in which our Lan- 
guage expresses our thoughts* This is quite difFerentfrom the 
former sense of the word just now mentioned^ in which Sim- 
plicity was equivalent to pl|unness : whereas, in this sense, it 
is compatible with the higheaBt ornament. Homer, for instance, 
possesses this Simplici^ in the greatest perfection ; and yet no 
writer has i^ore Ornament and Beauty. This Siipplicity, 
which is what we are now to consider, standi opposed, npt to. 
Ornament, but to Affectation of Ornament, orapp^s^mnqe of] 
labour "about our Style ; and it is a distinguishing excellency in 
Writing. 
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A ^writer of Simj^icity «!S^e6^6 hiUMelf iii ^uch H 
that every oat thmks be^eo^ldhjf^ 1i(*ri%Mi ta the same Irtiy % 
Sorace dcicrsibe* it, 

Speret idem, tudet mnkuift, frmttrtque lab^ret 
Attiii* idem.^ 

Usere are no liiarira of art in his expressioQ : it s^mi die veiy 
langusge of nature ; you^e in the S^k, not die 'Writer and his 
labour, but the man in his t>Wn natui*^ chtoicter. He Imay be 
rtdiL hi 1m e^qvression; he may be full of figures, and of fency ; 
bat these flow firom him withont effort { and he appears to 
ijvrite iki this tnanxver^ not because he has studied it, but irecause 
it 18 ibt manner of eaqiression most nmurol to hlm^ A certain 
degree of negKgence^ also^ is not inconsistent with this charac- 
ter of Style^ and even Ivot vtagraceful in it $ for too minute 2k 
att^eiation to words is foreign to it : ^*^ flabeat ilk," says Cicero,- 
(Orat. No* t^ST*) ^ hm^ quiddam^ et quod mdice nion ingratam 
*^ negligentiainhoflnani^, dere magis quam deverbo iaboituitis*"! 
This is the great advantage of Simplicity of Siyle^ 'that,Uke Sim- 
plicity of maimers^ it stoirs us a man% hendnitenb and turn of 
miflid laid open withoiitxiisguite* More stndied and artificial 
manners of writing, however beautiful, have always this dis- 
advantage, that they exhibit an author in form, like a man at 
court where the splendor oF dress, and the ceremonial of be- 
haviour, conceal those pecttUarittiBS which dislitigulsh one man 
from another. But reading an author of Simt)licitjr, is like 
conversing with a person of distinction at home, and with. ease, 
where we find hatund maimers, and a mtirkcd character* 

The highest degrefe of this Simplicity, is expressed by a French 
term, to which we have none that fully answers in lOur Lan- 
guage, ndivetS. It is not easy to give a precise idea of the im- 
port of this word. It always expresses a dtscOveiy of charac- 
ter. I believe the best accountof it is givfctt by a French critic, 

• « From wcn-ko<Atli tales SHch fifitlctis iiirould I raise, 
« As aU might hope to imitate with ease ; 
« Yet while they strlvt the same success to s^» 

c< Should find their labours, nod their hopes ia vaio." FaANcis. 

t M Let this Style have a certfOa •oftnesf wbA wnci whfch shsdt cbaracfcerisea 
'< neli^ence, not unpleasiog in an anthoTi who tppoM tote more lollcitltfiii about 
^ the thought ^han the expression." 
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M. Marmootd, who explains it thus : That sort of amiabk 'mr 
genuity, or undisguised openness, which seems to fpye us some 
degree of superiority over the person who shews it ; a certain 
infantine Simplicity, which we love in our hearts, but which 
dbplays some features of the character that we think we could 
have art enough to hide; and which, therefore, always leads us 
to smile at the person who discovers this character. La Fon- 
taine, in his FaUes, is given as the great example of such nai^ 
vets* This, however, is to be understood, as descriptive of a 
particular species only of Simplicity. 

With respect to Simplicity in general, we may remark, that 
the ancient original writers are always the most eminent for it. 
This happens from a plain reason, that they wrote from the dic- 
tates of natural genius, and were not formed upon the labours 
and writings of others, which is always in liazard of producing 
Affectation. Hence, among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beaudfiil Simplicity than among the Roman. . Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, 
are all distinguished for it. Among the Romans also, we have 
some writers of this character, particularly Terence, Lucredus, 
Phoedrus, and Julias Cxsar. The following passage of Te- 
rence's Andria, is a beautiful instance of Simplicity of manner 

in description. 

Funns interim 
Praeedit ; •equlmnr : id tq>olchniin Teniiiiiit; 
In ignem impoiito est ; fletor ; interia Iubc mtot 
Qnam dbrif ad Sammam acccHit imprndendna 
Satif cum periculok Ibi torn ezaninutua Pamphiluty 
Bene diisimulatvm amorem, 9l celatnm indicat ; 
Ocenrit pnocept^mQlierem ab igne retraUt, 
Mea OlycericBiy inqnit, quid tign f Curte it pcfditnai? 
Turn Ilia, nt consuetnm facile amorem cerneresi 
Rejecit te In enrn, flens qnam familiarlter.* Act. I. Sc. L 

■ 

* ** Meanwhiletbe firaeral proceeds ; w^follow ; 
>* Come to the sepulchre : the body's plac'd 
*' Upon the pile lamented ; wheieup op 
«< This sister, I was speakins of all wild, 
M Ran to the flames with peril of her life, 
•< There ! there ! the frighted PamphUvt betrajt 
■* His well dissembled and long hidden love ; 
" Runs up, and takes her round the waist, and cries, 
•* Oh! my Glycerlum ! what is It you do f 
«• Why, why endeavour to destroy yourself f 
** Then she, In such a manner, that yon thence 
•• Might easily perceive their long long love, 
•• Threw heraelf back Into hit Brms»and wcpt« 
* * Oh ! how ftu&IUarly ! C^lmar. 
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All the words here are remarkably happy and elegant ; and 
convey a most lively picture of the scene described ; while, at 
the suae time, the Style appears wholly artless and unlaboured. 
Let us, next consider some English writers who come under 
.this -class. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop Tillotson'^s man- 
ner. Tillotson has long been admired as an eloquent writer, 
and a model for preaching. But his eloquence, if we can call 
^t such, has been often misunderstood. For, if we include, in 
the iciisa of eloquence, vehemence snd strength, picturesque de- 
scription, glowing figures, or correct arrangement of sentences, 
in all these parts of oratory the Archbishop is exceedingly de- 
ficient. His Style is always pure, indeed, and perspicuous, but 
careless and remiss, too often feeble and languid ; litde beau- 
ty in the construction of his sentences, which are frequently 
suffinrcd to drag unharmoniou$ly ; seldom any attempt towards 
strength or sublimity. But) notwithstanding these defects, such 
a constant vein of good sense and piety runs through his works, 
such an earnest and serious manner, and so much useful instruc- 
tion c<mveyed in a Style so pure, natural, and unaffected, as 
will jusdy recommend him to high regard, as long as the Eng- 
lish Language remains ; not, indeed, as a model of the highest 
eloquence, but as a simple and amiable writer, whose manner 
is strongly expressive of great goodness and worth. I observed 
before, that simplicity of manner may be consistent with some 
degree of negligence in Style ; and it is only the beauty of that 
Siniplicity which makes the negligence of such writers seem 
graceful. But, as appears in the Archbishop, negligence may 
sometimes be carried so far as to impair the beauty of Simplici- 
ty, and make it border on a flat and languid manner. 

Sir William Temple is another remarkable writer in the Style 
of Simplicity. In point of ornament and correctness, he rises 
a degree above Tillotson ; though, for correctness, he is not in 
the highest rank. All is easy and flowing in him ; he is ex- 
ceedingly harmonious ; smoothness, and what may be called 
ameni^, are the distinguishing characters of his manner ; re- 
laxing, sometimes, as such a manner will naturally do,, into a 
prolix and remiss Style. No writer whatefver has stamped upon 
his Style, a more lively impression of his own character. In 
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TCading his vrwkBj we seem eagB^;ed mt(X)ffvrei)sa&CHi widiilutt^ 
we become thorou^y acquunted wi4h him, Bot merciy m n, 
author, but as a man ; and contract a fkieaddiip fiir idau Ht 
may be classed as stflndiBg m the middle^ betw^een aneg^gedfc 
Simplicity, and the highest degree of Ornament, iritfcJi ilia 
character of Style admits. 

' Of the lalter of these, the lughest, aiost correct, mi. onu^ 
mented degree of the simjde mamier, Mr. Addison, is, beyofid 
doubt, in the English Language, die most pei^ti^acavo^lec aad) 
therefore, though not without some fikidts, he is, on the wliofe| 
the safest model for imitation, and the fretat from consideitakk 
defects, which the Language affords. Perspicuous ^aid pvdt 
he is in the highest degree ; his precision, indeed^ not ver^ 
great ; yet nearly as great as the subjects Whidt he ttieiEUs of re-» 
quire : the construction of his sentences easy, agreeatde, tod 
commonly very musical ; carrying a charaofeer of siide tla n ms| 
more than of strength* In figurative Language, he is tick $ 
particularly, in similies and metaphors ; which 9tt so ea^loyvd^ 
as to render his Style splendid without being gaudy* TThem 
is not die least Affect^ion in his manner t we see no mttrks ^ 
labour ; nothing forced or coBs&ained { but ^reat dega&tt 
joined with great ease and Simplici^. He is, in particular, 
distinguished by a character of modesty, and of pcriiitetiesSy 
which appears in all his writings* No audu^ has a more pop- 
ular and insinuating manner ; and the great regard which fa^ 
every where sheivs for virtue and ' relig^n, recommends him 
highly. If he fails in any thing, it is in wunt of strisngdi and 
precision, which renders his manner, diou^ perfecdy suited to 
such essays as he writes in the Spectator, not altogether a pf^p- 
er model for any of the higher and more elaborate Jcinds of com-* 
position. Though the public have ever done much justice to 
his merit, yet the nature of his merit has not sdways been seen 
in its true light : for, though his poetiy be elegant, he. certain- 
ly bears a higher rank among the prose writers, dian he is en- 
titled to among the poets ; and, in prose, his humour is of a 
much higher, and more original strain, than his j^iibsopfay. 
The character of Sir Roger de Coverly discovers m:ore genius 
than the critique on Milton. 
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Such aui&orsi aa lliose, whose characters I hove been giving^ 
ene never tires of reading. There is nodiing in their manner 
thait strains or £atigues our thoughts r.-we are pleased, without 
Iieing dazzled bjr tbeir histre* So pow e rfu l is the chamt of 
Siiiiplicity, in an author of real genius, diat it atones for many 
defects, andreconciles us to many a careless expression. Hence, 
kt<aIL the most excellent andiors, both in. prose and verse, the 
MLmple and natural manner may be alwaya remarked ; although 
otber beauties being predominant, tins forms not their peculiar ' 
and. dtatinguidhtng character*. Thus Mflton is simple in the 
nudst of alL his grandeur ; and Demosthenes in the midst of 
dSihia vehemence* To grave and solemn writings, Simplicity of 
Bsaimev adds the wore venerable air* Accordingly, this has 
ofiten* been- remarked as the prevailing character throughout 
tSl. the sacred Scriptures ; and indeed no other character of 
Style was so much suited to the dignity of inspiration* 

Of authors, who,, notwithstanding many excellencies, have 
rendered their Style much less beautifol by want of Simplicity, 
I cannot give a more remarkable example than Lord Shaftsbuiy. 
This is an author on whom I have made observations several 
times- before, and shall now take leave of him, with giving his 
general characterimder diis head.- Gonsiderable mferit, doubt- 
less^ he has. His works might be read with profit for the 
moral'philosophywhich they contain, had he not filled them 
with so many oUique and invidious insinuations against the 
Christian Religion ; dtrown out, too, with so much spleen and 
satire, as db no honour to his memory, either as ^author or 
a man. His language has many beauties. It is firm, and sup- 
ported' in an un commo n degree ; it* is rich and musical. No 
English author,as I formerly shewed, has attended so much to the 
regular construction of his sentences, both with respect to pro-* 
priety, ,and with respect to cadence. All this gives so much 
elegance and pomp to his language, that there is no wonder it 
should have been sometimes highly admired. It is greatly 
l|urt,however9, by perpetual stifihess and affectation. This is 
its capitalfauk. His lordship oln express nothing with Sim- 
plicity. He seems to have considered it as vulgar, and beneath 
the dignity, of a man of quality. to ^eak like other men. Henc^ 
hsis^everinJTiiskitis; fall of oircumlocations and artificial eK 
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egance. In every sentence, we see the marks of labour and art ; 
nothing of that «ase, which expresses a sentiment coming nat- 
urally and warm from the heart. Of figures and ornament 
of every kind^he is exceedingly fond ; somedmes happy in them ; 
but his fondness for them is too visible ; and having once laid 
hold of some metaphor or allusion that pleased him, he know» 
not how to part with it* What is most wonderful, he was a pro* 
fessed admirer of Simplicity ; u alws^ extolling it in the an-, 
cients^ and censuring the modems for the want of it ; though 
he departs frpm it himself as far as any one modem whatever- 
Lord Shaftsbury possessed delicacy and refinement of taste, to 
a degree that we may call excessive and sickly ; but he had lit* 
tie warmth of passion ; few strong or vigorous feelings ; and the 
coldness of his character led him to that artificial and stately man** 
ner which appears in his writings. He was fonder of nothing; 
than of wit and raillery ; but he is far from being happy in it» 
He attempts it often, but alwajrs awkwardly ; he is stiff, even 
in his pleasantry ; and laughs in form, like an author, and not 

like a man.^ 

From the account which I have given of Lord Shaftsbury's 

manner, it may easily be imagined, that he would mislead ma- 
ny who blindly admired him. Nothing is more dangerous to 
the tribe of imitators, than an author, who, widi many imposing 
beauties, has also some very considerable blemishes. This is 
fully exemplified inMn Blackwall of Aberdeen, the authorof the 
Life of Homer, the Letters on Mythology, and the Court of 
Augustus ; a writer of considerable learning, and of ingenuity 
also ; but infected with an extravagant love of an artificial Style, 
and of that parade of language which distinguishes the Shafts* 
burean manner. 

Having now said so much to recommend Simplicity, or the 

easy and natural manner of writing, and having pointed out the 
defects of an opposite manner ; in order to prevent mistakes on 
this subject it is necessary for me to observe, that it is very pos- 

• It may perliapt be not unworthy ofbeiog mentioned, that the fint edition of* 
lil«EnqQit7 into Virtue was published, •urreptitionsly, I betiere.in aspirate. 
form, in the year 1699; and is sometimes to be met with ; by comparing wtiich, 
with the corrected edition of the same treatise, as it now sunds among hia 
work», we see one of the most cartons and useful examples that I know, of what 
ifrcalled Limn lalor : the art of polisiiing Language, breaking long teotenoes, and 
working up an Imperfect draught into a highly finished performance. 
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sible for an author to write simply, and yet not beautifully. 
One may be free from affectation and not have merit. The 
beautiful simplicity supposes an author to possess real genius ; 
to write with solidity, purity, and liveliness of imagination. 
In this case the simplicity or unaffectedness of his man- 
ner, is the crowning . ornament ; it heightens every other 
beauty ; it is the dress of nature, without which, all beauties 
are imperfect. But if mere unaffectedness were sufficient to 
constitute the beauty of Style, weak, trifling, and dull writers 
might often lay claim to this beauty. And, accordingly we fre- 
quently meet with pretended critics, who extol the dullest wri- 
ters on account of what they call the " Chaste simplicity of their 
*' manner ;" which in truth, is no other than the absence of eve- 
ly other ornament, through the mere want of geiyus and imagi- 
nation. We must distinguish, therefore, between that Simplici- 
ty which' accompanies true genius, and which is perfectly com- 
patible with every proper ornament of Style, and that which 
is no other than a careless and a slovenly manner. Indeed, the 
distinction is easily made from the effect produced. The one 
never fails to interest the reader ; the other is insipid and tire- 
some. 

I proceed to mention one other manner or character of Style^ 
different from any that I have yet spoken of ; which may be dis- 
tinguished by the name of the vehement. This always implies 
strength ; and is not by any means, inconsistent with Simplicity ; 
but in its predominant character is distinguishable from either 
the strong or the simple manner. It has a peculiar ardour ; it is 
a glowing style ; the language of a man, whose imagination and 
passions are heated, and strongly affected by what he writes ; 
who is therefore negligent of lesser graces, but pours himself 
forth with the rapidity and fullness of a torrent. It belongs to 
the higher kinds of oratory ; and indeed is rather expected 
from a man who is speaking, than from a man who is writing 
in his closet. The orations of Demosthenes furnish the full 
and perfect example of this species of Style. 

Among English writenT, the one who has most of this 
:haracter, though mixed, indeed, with several defects, is 
Lord Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke was formed by nature to be 

a factious leader > the demagogue of a popular as5enil;>Iy« 

N N 
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Accordingly, the Style that runs through aU his jx>litical writ- 
ings, is that of one of declaiming with heat, rather than writ- 
ing with deliberation. He aboimds in tlietorical figures; 
and pours himself forth with great impetuosity. He is co- 
pious to a fault ; places the same thought before us in many 
different views; but generally with life and ardour. He is 
bold rather than correct ; a torrent that flows strong, biit ofteh 
muddy. His sentences are varied as to length and shortness ; 
inclining, however, most to long periods, sometimes includiiig 
parenthesis, and frequently crowding and heaping a multitude . 
of things upon one another, as naturaUy happens in the warmtii 
of speaking. In the choice of his words, there is grieat felici^ 
and precision. In exact construction of sentences, he is much 
inferior to Lord Shaftsbury ; but greatly superior to him in life 
and ease. Upon the whole, his merit as a writer, would have 
been very considerable, if his matter had equalled his Stjde. But 
while we find mtoy things to commend in the latter, in tfie 
former, as I before remarked, we can hardly find any thing to 
commend. In his reasdnings, for most part, he is flimsy and 
false ; in his political writings, factious ; in what he calls his 
philosophical ones, irreligious and sophistical in the highest 
degree. 

I shall insist no longeron the different manners of writers, or' 
the General Characters of Style. Some other, besides those 
which I have mentioned, might be pointed out ; but I am sen-^ 
sible that it is very difficult to separate such general considera- 
tions of the Style of authors from "their peculiar turn of senti- 
ment, which it is not my business, at present, to criticise. Con- 
ceited writers, for instance discover their spirit, so much in 
their composition, that it imprints on their Style a character of 
pertness ; though I confess, it is difficult to say, whether this 
'can be classed among the attributes of Style, or rather is to be 
ascribed entirely to die thought. In whatever class we rank it, 
all appearances of it ought to be avoided -with care, as a most 
disgusting blemish in writing. Under the general heads, 
which I have considered, I have taken an opportunity of giv- 
ing the character of many of the eminent classics in the Englisl 
Language. 

From what I have said on this subject, it may be inferred 
diat to determine among all these difiierent manners of writing, 
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yrh^t is precisely the best, is neither easy, nor necessaty* Style 
is a field that admits great latitude. Its qualities in different 
authors may be very different ; and yet in them all beautiful. 
Room must be left here for genius ; for that particular deter- 
mination which every one receives from nature to one manner 
of expression more than another* Some general qualities, in- 
deed^ there are of such importance, as should always, in every 
l^ind of composition, be kept in view; and some de^fects we 
should always study to avoid* An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh 
pr a^ obscure Style, for instance, are always faults ; and Per- 
spicuity, Strength, Neatness, and Simplicity, are beauties to be 
always aimed at. But as to the mixture of all, or the degree 
of predominancy of ^ny one of these good qualities, for form- 
ing our peculiar distinguishing manner, no precise rules can be 
givfsn ; nor will 1 venture to point out any one model as abso- 
lutely perfect* 

It will be more to the purpose, that I conclude these disserta- 
tions upon Style, with a few directions concerning the proper 
method of attaining a good Style, in general ; leaving the par- 
ticykir character of that Style to be either formed by the subject 
on which we write, or prompted by the bent of genius. 

The first direction which I give for this purpose is, to study 
clear ideas on the subject concerning which we are to write or 
9pe^k« This is a direction which may at first appear to have 
fmB^i relation |;o Style. Its relation to it, however, is extreme- 
ly close* The foundation of all good Style, is good sense ac- 
companied with a lively imagination* The Style and thoughts 
of a writer are so intimately connected, that, as I have several 
times hinted, it is frequently hard to distinguish them. Where- 
ever the impressions of things upon our minds are faint and in- 
distinct, or perplexed and confused, our Style in treating of 
such things will infalliby be so too* Whereas, what we conceive 
clearly and feel strongly, wcshall naturally express with clearness 
and with strength. This, then, we may be assured, is a capital 
rule as to Style, to think closely of the subject, till we have 
attained a full and distinct view of the matter which we are ta 
clothe in words, till we become warm and interested in it ; then, 
i and not till then, shall we find expression begin to flow. Gen- 
erally speaking, the best and most proper expressions, are those ■ 
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which a clear view of the subject suggests, without much la- 
bour or inquiry after them. This is Quintilian^s observation. 
Lib. viii. c» !• ^ Plerumque optima verba rebus cohaerent, 
^^ et cemuntur.suo lumine.. At nos quaerimus ilia, tanquanr, 
*^ lateant seque sjobducant. Ita nunquam putamus verba essa 
'^ circa id de quo dicendum est ; sed ex aliis locis petimus et 
** inventus vim afferimus."* 

In the second place, in order to form a good Style, the fre- 
quent practice of composing is indispensably necessary. Many 
rules concerning Style I have delivered ; but no rules will an- 
swer the end, without exercise and habit. At the same time, 
it is not every sort of composing that will improve Style. This 
is so far from being the case, that by frequent, careless, and 
hasty^ composition, we shall acquire certainly a very bad Style ; 
we shall have more trouble afterwards in unlearning faults, 
and correcting negligences, than if we had not been accustom- 
ed to composition at all. In the beginning, therefore, we ought 
to write slowly, and with much care. Let the facili^ and speed 
of writing, be the fruit of longer practice. *' Moram et solici- 
^< tudinem," says Quintilian with the greatest reason, Ju. x. c 3. 
^^ initiis impero. Nam primum hoc constituendiun ac obtinen- 
*^ dum est, ut quam optime scribamus ; celeritatem habit 
^^ consuetudo. Paulatim res facilius se ostendent, verba re- 
*' spondebunt, compositio prosequetur. Cuncta denique ut in 
^^ fan^ilia bene instituta in officio erunt. Summa hsec est rei ; 
<^ cito scribendo non fit ut bene scribatur ; bone scribendo, sit 

" ut cito."t 

We must observe, however, that there may be an extreme, 
in too great and anxious a care about words. We must 

* ** The most proper words for the most part adhere to the thongitfs whidi ai^ 
** to be expressed by them , and may be diseovered as by their own light. JBnt wc 
•< hant after them, as if they were hidden, and only to be found in a comer. 
" Hence, instead of concdTiog the words to lie near the subject, we go in quest 
*' of tbem to some other quarter, and cndeayour to giTe force to the ej^pressicms 
« we have found out.*' 

t *< I enjoin that such is are beginning the practice of composition, write tlow- 
*( ly, and with anxious deliberation. Their great object at first should be> to write 
•( as well as possible ; pract'ce will enable them to write speedily. By degrees mat* 
M ter will offer itself still more readily ; words will be at hand : composition wUI 
«< flow ; every thing, as in the arrangement of a well-ordered family^ will present 
** itsslf in its proper place. The sum of the whole is this ; by hasty composl- 
« tion, we shall never acquire the art of composing well; by Writing well, we 
*' shall kain to write speedily." 
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not retard the course of thought, nor cool the heat of imagina- 
tion, by pausing too long on every word we employ. There is, 
on certain occasions, a glow of composition which should be 
kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happily, though at the 
expence of allowing some inadvertencies to pass. A more severe 
examination of these must be left to be the work of correction. 
For, if the practice of composition be useful, the laborious work 
of correcting is no less so : is indeed absolutely necessary to our 
reaping any benefit from the habit of composition. What we 
have written, should be laid by for some little time, till the ar- 
dour of composition be past, till the fondness for the expressions 
we have used be worn off, and the expressions themselves be for- 
gotten ; and then, reviewing our work with a cool -and critical 
eye, as if it were the performance of another, we shall discern 
many imperfections which at first escaped us. Then is the sea- 
son for pruning redundancies ; for weighing the arrangement of 
sentences ; for attending to the juncture and connecting parti- 
cles ; and bringing Style into a regular, correct and supported 
form. This " Lima Labor ^^ must be submitted to by all who 
/would communicate their thoughts with proper advantage to 
others ; and some practice in it will soon sharpen their eye to 
the most necessary objects of attention, and render it a much 
more easy and practicable work than might at first be imagined. 
In the third place, with respect to the assistance that is to 
be gained from the writings of others, it is obvious, that we 
ought to render ourselves well acquainted with the Style of 
the best authors. This is requisite both in order to form a 
just taste in Style, and to supply us with a full stock of words 
on every subject. In reading authors, with a view to Style, at- 
tention should be given to the peculiarities of their different 
manners ; and in this, and former Lectures, I have endeavour- 
ed to suggest several things that may be useful in this view. 
I know no exercise that will be found more useful for acquir- 
ing a proper Style, than to translate some passages from an emi- 
nent English author^ into our own words. What I mean is, to 
take, for instance, some page of one of Mr. Addison's Specta^ 
tors, and read it carefully over two or three times, till we 
have got a firm hold of the thoughts contained in it ; then to 
lay aside the book ; to attempt to write out-the passage iVom 
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memoiy, in the best way we can ; and having done ao^ ^ext to 
open the book, and compare what we have written, with the 
Style of the author* Such an exercise will, by compariso% 
ahew us where the defects of our Style lie ; will lead us to the 
proper attentions for rectifying them ; and, among the differ- 
ent ways in which the same thought may be expressed, wiQ 
make us perceive tnat which is the most beautifuL But, 

In the fourth place, I must caution, at the same time, agsunst 
a servile imitation of any author whatever* This is sdways 
dangerous* It hampers genius ; it is likely to produce a stiff 
manner ; and those who are given to close imitation, generally 
imitate an author's faults as well as his beauties* No man win 
ever become a good writer, or speaker, who has not some dcr 
gree of confidence to follow his own genius* We ought to ber 
ware, in particular of adopting any author's noted phrases, or 
transcribing passages from him* Such a habit will prove fatal 
to all genuine composition* Infinitely better it is to have some*, 
thing that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to af- 
fect to shine in borrowed ornaments, which will at last, betray 
the utter poverty of our genius* On these heads of composing, 
correcting, reading, and imitating, I advise every student of or* 
atory to consult what Quintilian has delivered in the Xth book 
of his Institutions, where he will find a variety of excellent obr 
servations and directions, that well deserve attention. 

In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material rule, with 
respect to Style, diat we always study to adapt it to the subject, ' 
and also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in 
public* Nothing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
which is not siuted to the occasion, and to the persons to whom 
it is addressed. It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, to 
attempt a poetical florid Style, on occasions when it should be 
our business only to argue and reason ; or to speak with elabor- 
ate pomp of expression, before persons who comprehend noth- 
ing of it, and who can only stare at our unseasonable magnifi- 
cence* These are defects not so much- in point of Style, as, 
what is much worse, in point of common sense. When we be- 
gin to write or speak, we ought previously to fix in our minds 
a clear conception of the end to be aimed at; to keep this 
steadily in our view, and to suit our Style to it. If we da 
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not sacrifice to this great object, every ill-timed ornament that 
may occur to our fancy, we ai^e unpardonable ; and though 
children and fools may admire, men of sense will laugh at u& 
and our Style. 

In the last place, I cannot conclude die subject without this 
admonition, that, in any case, and on any occasion, attention to 
Style must not engross us so much, as to detract from a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts ; " Curam verborum," says 
the great Romati critic, *' rerum volo esse solicitudinem.''* A 
direction the more necessary, as the present taste of the age in 
-writing, seems to lean more to Style than to thought. It is 
much easier to dress up trivial and common sentiments with 
some beauty of expression, dian to afford a fund of vigor- 
ous, ingettious, and useful thoughts. The latter, requires true 
genius ; the former, may b& attained by industry, with the help 
of very superficial parts. Hence, we find so many writers friv- 
olously rich in Style, but wretchedly poor in sentiment. The 
public ear is now so much accustomed to a correct and orna- 
mented Style, that no writer can, with safety, neglect the study 
of it. But l^e is a contemptible one who does not look to some- 
tliing beyond it ; who does not lay the chief stress upon his 
matter, and employ such ornaments of Style to recommend it, 
as are manly, not foppish : " Majore animo,'* says the writer 
whom I have so often fquotc^d, " aggredienda est eloquentia ; 
** qua si toto cotpore valet, ungues polire et capillum compo- 
** nere, non existimabit ad curam suam pertinere. Omatus et 
•* virilis et fortis, et sanctus sit ; nee effeminatam levitatem, et 
** fuco ementitum cdorem amet ; sanguine et viribus niteat."t 

« *' To your expression be attentive: but about your matter be solicitous.*' 
t ** A higher spirit ought te animate those "who study eloquence. They ought 
<■ to consult the health and soundness of the whole body, rather than bend their 
*< attention to such trifling objects as paring the nails, and dressing the hair, i^et 
** ornament be manly and chaste, without eflTeminate gaiety, or artificial colour- 
^ tog : let it thine with the glow of health and strength." 
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LECTURE XX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE OFMR. 
ADDISON, IN No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR. 



I HAVE insisted fully on the subject of Language and 
Style, both, because it is, in itself, of great importance, and be- 
cause it is more capable of being ascertained by precise rule, 
than several other parts of composition. A critical analysis of 
the Style of some good author will tend further to illustrate the 
subject ; as it will suggest observations which I have not had 
occasion to make, and will show, in the most practical light, the 
use of those which I have made. 

Mr. Addison is the author whom I have chosen for tiiis pur- 
pose. The Spectator, of which his papers are the chief orna- 
ment, is a book which is in the hands of every one, and which 
cannot be praised too highly. The good sense, and good writ* 
ing, the useful morality, and the admirable vein of humour 
which abound in it, render it one of those standard books which 
have done the greatest honour to the English nation* I have 
formerly given the general character of Mr. Addison^s Style 
and manner, as natural and unaffected, easy and polite, and 
full of those graces which a flowery imag^ation diffuses over 
writing. At the same time, though one of the most beautiful 
writers in the Language, he is not the most correct ; a circum* 
stance which renders his composition the more proper to be 
the subject of our present criticism. The free and flowing 
manner of this amiable writer sometimes led him into inaccura- 
cies, which the more studied circumspection and care of far in* 
fcrior writers have taught them to avoid. ^ Remarking his beau- 
t. ts, therefore, which I shall have frequent occasion to do as I 
proceed, I must also point out his negligences and defects. 
Without a free, impartial discussion of both the faults and 
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beauties which occur in his composition, it is evident, this piece 
of criticism would be of n6 service : and, from the freedom 
which I use in criticising Mr. Addison's Style, none can im- 
agine, that I mean to depreciate his writings, after having re- 
peatedly declared Ae high opinion which I entertain of them* 
The beauties of this author are so many, and the general cha- 
racter of his Style is so elegant and estimable,, that the minute 
imperfections I shall have occasion to point out, are but like 
those spots in the sun which maybe discovered by the assistance 
of art, but which have no effect in obscuring its lustre. It is, 
indeed, my judgment, that what Quintilian applies to Cicero^ 
*' Ille se profecisse sciat, cui, Cicero valde placebit," may, widi 
justice, be applied to Mr. Addison ; that to be highly pleased 
with his manner of writing, is the criterion of one's having ac^ 
quired a good taste in English Style. The paper on which we 
sure now to enter, is No. 41 1, the first of his celebrated Essays 
on the Pleasures of die Imagination, in the Sixth Volume of 
the Spectator. It begins thus : 

^^ Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all 
*' our senses.'' 

. This is an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, pre- 
cise, and simple. The author lays down, in a few plain words, 
the proposition which he is going to illustrate throughout the 
rest of the paragraph. In this manner, we should always set 
out. A first sentence should seldom be a long, and never an 
intricate one. 

He might have said, Our sight is the most perfecty and the most 
delightful* But he has judged better in omitting to repeat the 
article, the. For the repetition of it is proper, chiefly when we 
intend to point out the objects, of which we speak, as disiin** 
guished from, or contrasted with, eiach other; and when we 
want that the reader's attention should rest on that distinction. 
For instance ; had Mr. Addison intended to say. That our 
«ight is at once the mo3t delightful^ and the most useful^ of aU 
our senses, the artide might then have been repeated with pro- 
priety, as a clear and strong distinction would have been con- 
veyed. But as h€twe€m perfect and delightful^ there is less con- 
trast, there was no occasion for such ^repetition. It woukl hav8 

O o 
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had no other effect, bat to add a word unnecessarily to die teir- 
tence* He proceeds : 

^ It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, conrerses 
*^ with its objects at the greatest distance, dnd continxies Ac 
^longest in action, without being tired or satiated widiits 
•* proper cnjojments." 

This sentence deserrcs attention, as temarkably harmomoos^ 
and well constructed. It possesses, indeed, almost all the prop- 
erties of a perfect sentence. It is entirely perspicuous. It it 
loaded with no superfluous or unnecessary words. For, tired 
er satiated^ towards the end of the sentence, are not used for sy- 
nonimous terms. They tonvey distinct ideas, and refer to dif- 
ferent members of the period \ that this sense Continues the long^ 
est in action without beijig tired^ that is, without being fatigued 
with its Action ; and also, without being satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. That quality of a good sentence, which 1 tfenned 
its unity, is here perfectly preserved. It is our sight of whldi 
he speaks. This is the object carried through the sentence, 
and presented to us, in every member of it, by those verbs, /f/fr, 
converses^ continues, to each of which it is clearly the nomina- 
tive. Those capital words are disposed of in the most proper 
places ; and that imiformity is maintained in die constTucdon 
of die sentence, which suits the unity of the object. 

Observe, too, die music of the period ; consisting of diree 
members, each of which, agreeably to a rule I formerly men- 
tioned, grows, and rises above the other in sound, till the sen- 
tence is conducted, at last, to one of the most melodious closes 
which our Language admits ; without being tired or satiated with 
its proper enjoyments* Enjoyments, is a word of length and dig- 
nity, exceedingly proper for a close which is designed to be a 
musicsd one. The harmony is the more happy, as this dispo- 
sition of the members of the period which suits the sound so 
well, is no less just and proper with respect to the sense* It fol- 
lows the order of nature. First, we have the variety of objects 
mentioned, which sight furnishes to the mind ; npxt, we have 
the action of sight on diose objects ; and lasdy, we have the 
time and continuance of its action. No order could be more 
natural and happy* 
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'Xlhis senteace has jstjll ^dojther beauty. Jt is figiirative, with- 
out being too mv^cjb so for the subject. A m.etaj>hor runs through 
iX» The sense of jsight is, in some degree^ personified. We are 
told of its conversing with Hs pbjects : and of its not being tired 
or satiat^ed YfiXh its enjoyments; all which expressions are plain 
illusions to the actions and feelings of men. This is that 
slight sort of perspinificatipp, which, without any appearance 
of boldness, and without ekvating the fancy much above its 
ordlinary state, renders discourse picturesque, and leads us to 
C:pnceive the ^uthor'js- meaning more distinctly, by clothing ab- 
etract ideas, in some degree, with sensible colours. Mr. Addi- 
son abounds with this beauty of Style beyond most authors ; 
9nd the sentence which we have been^ considering, is very ex- 
pressive of his manner of writing. There is no blemish in it 
iv^hatever, unless that a strict critic might perhaps object, that 
the epithet large^ which ht applies to variety-^the largest vcui- 
ety ofideas^ is an epithet more commonly applied to extent than 
to number. It is plain, that he here employed it to avoid the 
repetition of the word great y which occurs immediately ^ter- 

ivards. 

*' The sense of feeling can, indeed give us a notion of ex- 
M tension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
f' cept colours J but, at the same time, it is very much strait- 
^^ ^ned and confined, in its operations, to the number^ bulk, 
*' and distance of its particular objects.** 

This sentence is by no means so happy as the fcarmer. It is, 
indeed, neither clear nor elegant. Extension and shape cah, 
with no propriety, be called ideas; they are properties of mat- 
ter. Neither is it accurate, even according to Mr. Lockers phi- 
losophy, (with which our Author seems here to have puzzled 
)iimself, to speak of any sense giving us a notion of ideas ; our 
senses give us the ideas themselves. The meaning would have 
been much more clear, if the Author had expressed himself 
thus : " The sense of feeling can, indeed^ give us the idea of 
" extension, figure, and all the other properties of matter which 
*' are perceived by the eye, except colours."' 

The latter part of the sentence is still-more eitiharrassed. 
For what meaning can we make of the sense of feeling, being co/i- 
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Jined^ in it8 operation^ to the number^ huik^ anddistance^ cyiupar* 
tkular objects f Surely, every sense is confined, as much an 
the sense of feeling, to the number, bulk, and distance of its 
own objects. Sight and feeling are, in this respect, perfectly 
on a level ; neither of them can extend beyond its own ob- 
jects. The turn of expression is so inaccurate here, that one 
would be apt to suspect two words to have been omitted in tha 
printing, which were originally in Mr. Addison's manuscript ; 
because the insertion woidd render the sense much more intel- 
ligible and clear. These two words are, with regard >^t i* 
very much straitened^ and confined^ in its operations, xvith regard 
to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular objects. The 
meaning then would be, that feelmg is more limited than sight 
in this respect; that it is confined to a narrower circle, to a 
smaller number of objects* 

The epithet ^r^faz/ur, applied to objects, in the conclusion of 
the sentence, is redundant, and conveys no meaning whatever. 
Mr. Addison seems to have used it in place of pecu&ar, as in- 
deed he does often in other psfssages of his writings. But par- 
ticttlar and peculiar, though they are too often confounded, are 
words of different import from each other. Particular stands 
opposed to general ; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed 
in common xuith others. Particular, expresses what in the logical 
Style is called Species ; peculiar, what is called differentia. ]&» 
peculiar objects would have signified in this place, the objects of 
the sense of feeling, as disunguished from the objects of any 
other sense; and would have had more meaning than its par- 
ticular objects. Though, in truth, neither the one nor the other 
epithet was requisite. It was sufficient to have said simply, 
its objects. 

^^ Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and 
^^ may be considered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of 
*^ touch, that spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
^^comprehends the largest figures, and brings. into our reach 
"some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

Here again the author's Style returns upon us in all its 
beauty. This is a sentence distinct, graceful, well arranged, and 
highly musical. In the latter part of it, it is constructed with 
three members, which are formed much in the same msginer 
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^with those of the second sentencey on which I bestowed so much 
praise. The construction is so similar that if it had followed 
iiuinediately after it, we should have been sensible bf a faultjr 
monotony. But the interposition of another sentence between 
them, prevents this effect* 

'^ It is this sense .which furnishes the imagination with its 
^ idea^ ; so that by the Pleasures of the Imagination or Fancy, 
(Mrhich I shall use promiscuously) I here mean such as arise 
from visible objects, either when we have them actually in 
*^ our view ; or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
^ by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.'' 

In place of, Jjf is this sense which furnishes j the author might 
have said more shortly, This sense Jurnishes. But the mode of ex- 
pression whicti he has used, is here more proper* This sort of 
full and ample assertion, it is this which^ is fit to be used when a 
proposition of importance is laid down, to which we seek to call 
the reader's attention. It is like pointing with the hand at the 
object of which we speak. The parenthesis in the middle of 
the sentence, which I shall use fromiscuousii/,U not clezr. He 
ought to have said, terms which /shall use promiscuously ; as the 
verb use relates not to the Pleasures of the Imagination, but to 
the terms of Fancy and Imaginatiqn, which he was to employ 
as s3monymous. Any the Hie occasion. To call a painting or a 
statue an occasion is not a happy expression, nor is it very proper 
to speak of calling up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, 
any such means j would have been more natural. 

^' We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that 
*^ did not make its first entrance through the sight ^ but we 
^^ have the power of retaining, altering and compounding 
^ those images which we have once received, into all the varie- 
*' ties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to the imag- 
*^ iaation ; for by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of 
^^ entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes more beauti- 
^ ful than any that can be found in the whole compass of 
« nature." 

it may be of use to remark, that in one member of this sen- 
tence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is very proper to say, 
altering and compounding thase images which we have once received, 
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fnto all the varieties of picture and visictu ]But we .can with iwr 
propriety say, retaining them into all the varieties : a4d yet, ac-r 
ccvding to the manner in which the vortiU are ranged, this 
construction is unavoidable^ For retainihgy altering, and C«/w^ 
pounding are participles, each of which equally refers to, aiK^ 
governs the subsequent noun, those images ; and that noun 
again is necessarily connected with the foBowing preposition, 
into. This instance shows the importance of carefidly attend- 
ing to the rules of grammar and syntax ; when so pure a 
writer as Mr. Addison could, through inadvertance, be guilty 
of such an error. The construction might easily have been rec- 
tified, by disjoining the participle retaining fi;om the other two 
participles in this way : " We have the power k)f retaining those 
*^ images which we have once received; ana of altering and 
<^ compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vir 
" sion }" or better perhaps thus : " We have the power of ne* 
^ taining, altering, and compounding those images which w^ 
^ have once received; and of forming them into idlthe varieties 
*♦ of picture and vision.'' The latter part of the sentence if 
clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English Languagp which ar? 
^< employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense tha^ 
<* those of the Fancy and the Imagination." 

There are few words^-^^which are employed. It had been bet- 
ter, if our author here had said more simply, Few words in 
the English Language are employed. Mr. Addison, whose Style 
is of the free and full, rather than the nervous kind, deals, on 
all occasions, in this extended sort of phraseology. But it is 
proper only when some assertion of consequence is advanced, 
and which can bear an emphasis ; such as that in the first s^n*- 
tence of the former paragraph. On other occasions, these litde 
words, it is and there are, ought to be avoided as redundant and 
enfeebling — those of the Fancy and the Imagination.'' The artidc 
ought to have been omitted here* As he does not mean the 
powers of the Fancy and the Imagination, but the words only, 
the article certainly had no proper place ; neither, indeed, was 
there any occasion for the other two words, those of. Better, 
if the sentence had run thus : " Few words in the English 
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^ X.£Hi^age are employed in a more looae and uncircumscribed 
** sense, thdn Fancy and Imagination.'' 

«* I thei^fore thought it neceAfiaiy to fix ^id determine the 
•* notion of these two words, as I intend to make use of them 
** in the thread of my following^* speculations, that the read- 
•*'er ttiay c<mceive rightly what is llie subject which I proceed 
« upon." 

Through Jix and determine may appear synonymous words, 
yidt a diiference Between them may be remarked, and they may 
be viewed^ as applied here, with peculiar delicacy. The au* 
thor had just said, that the words of which he is speaking were 
ioose and uncircumscribed. Fix relates to the first of these, de^ 
iermtne to the last; Wejix what is hose ; that is, we confine 
ftie word to its proper place, that it may not fluctuate in our 
imagination, and pass from one idea to another ; and we deter^ 
fitine what is tmdrcumscribed^ that is, we ascertain its termini or 
limits^ we draw the circle round it, that we may sec its boun* 
claries. For we cannot conceive the meaning of a wordy or in- 
deed of any other thing clearly, till we see its limits, and know 
how far it extends^ These two words, therefore, have grace 
and beauty as. they are here applied; though a writer, more 
frugal of words than Mr. Addison, wotJd have preferred the 
single word ascertain^ which conveys, without any metaphor, 
the import o f them both. 

The notion of these words is somewhat of a harsh phrase, at 

least not so commonly used, as the meaning oj* these wards as I 

intendto makeuseof them in the thread of my speculations ;^is is 
plainly faulty. A sort of metaphor is improperly mijced with 
words in the literal sense. He might very well have said, as I 
intend to make use of them in my folloriving speculations. This was 
plain language ; but if he chose to borrow an allusion from 
thready that alhision ought to have been supported ; for there is 
no consistency in making use of them in the thread of speculations ; 
and, indeed, in expressing any thing so simple and familiar as 
this is, plain language is always to be preferred to metaphorical 
^ — the subject which Iproceedupon^ is an ungraceful close of a sen- 
tence ; better, the subject upon which I proceed. 
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*^ I must therefore deaire him to remember, that| by the Ple»« 
^ sures of the Imagination, I mean only such pleasures as arise 
^ originally from sight, and that I divide these pleasures into 
** two kinds,^ 

As the last sentence began with, I therefore thought it neceseary 
to fix^ it is careless to begin this sentence in a manner so yery 
similar, Imuet therefore desire him to remember ; especially,as the 
small variation of using, on this account, or, for this reason^ in 
place of therefore, would have amended the Style. When he 
says, / mean only such pleasures, it may be remarked, that the ad- 
verb only is not in its proper place. It is not intended here to 
qualify ^e verb mean, but sucr^ pleasures; and therefore should 
have been placed in as close a conneuon as possible widi the 
word which it limits or qualifies. The Style becomes more 
dear and neat, when the words are arranged thus ; *^ by the 
^ Pleasures of the Imagination, I mean such pleasures only aa 
** arise from sight." 

^ My design being, first of all, to discourse of those primary 
^ Pleasures of the Imagination, which entirely proceed from such 
«( objects as are before our eyes ; and, in the next place, to 
*^ speak of those secondary Pleasures of the Inotagination, which 
^^ flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the objects are 
^ not actually before, the eye, but are caUed up into our mem- 
^ ories or formed into agreeable visions of things, that are 
^^ either absent or fictitious." 

It is a great rule in laying down the division of a subject, ta 
study nearness and brevity as much as possible. The divisions 
are then more distinctly apprehended, and more easily remem- 
bered. This sentence is not perfectly happy in that respect. 
It is somewhat clogged by a tedio^|;phras«(Apgy. My design 
being first of^ii(f^3iscourse^^n thekiext pkfsiHo speak of-^^such 
objects as are before our eyes — things that are either absent or 
fictitious. Several words might have been spared here ; and the 
Style made more neat and compact. 

*< The Pleasures of the Imagination, taken in their full extent, 
^^ are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of 
*' the understanding." 

This sentence is distinct and elegant 
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<^ The last are indeed more preferable, because they are found- 
^^ ed on some aew kopwledge or improvement in the mind of 
^ man : Yet it must be confessed, that those of the Imagination 
^ are as great and as tr^msporting as the other." 

In the beginning of this sentence, the phrase, more preferabk^ 
is such a plain inaccuracy, that one wonders how Mr. Addison 
•houild have fallen into it ; stemg preferable of itself expresses 
the comparative degree^ and is the samje with more eligible, or 
more excellent. 

I must observe farther, that the proposition contained in the 
last member of this sentence, is neither clear nor neatly express* 
ed — it must be confessed^ that those of the Imagination are as great 
<ind as transporting as the other. In the former sentence, he had 
compared three things togiether ; the Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, those of sense, and those of the understanding. In the be- 
ginning of this sentence, he had called the pleasures of the under- 
standing the last ; and he ends the sentence, with observing, that 
those of the Imagination are as great and transportingcu the other. 
]^Iow, besides that the other makes not a proper contrast with the 
last^ he leaves it ambiguous, whether, by the other^ he meant 
the pleasures of the understanding, or the pleasures of sense ; for 
it may refer to either, by the construction ; though, undoubt- 
edly, he intended that it should refer to the pleasures of the un- 
derstanding only. The proposition reduce'd to perspicuous lan- 
guage, runs thus : ** Yet it must be confessed, that the Plea- 
** sures of the Imagination^ when compared with those of the 
** understanding, are no less great and transporting." 

^ A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a de- 
^ monstration ; and a description in Homer has charmed more 
^ readers than a chapter in Aristode/' . ^ 

This is a good illustration, of what he had been asserting, and 
Is expressed with that happy and elegant turn, for which our 
author is very remarkable. 

^ Besides, the Pleasures of the imagination have this advan- 
^ tage above those of the understanding, that they are more ob- 
" vious, and more easy tp be acquired.*' 



This is also an imexceptionable sentence. jc\^^ * 

^ It is but opening the eye, and the scene entewC^' '—^' — ll' 
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This sentence is lively and picturesque. By the gaity and 
briskiiess which it pves the S^rle, it shews the advantage of in- 
termixing such a short sentence as this amidst a run of longer 
ones, which never faib to have a happy eflfect. I must remark, 
however, a small inaccuracy. A icerie cannot be said to enttr ; 
an actor enters ; but a scene apfearsy or presents itself. 

^ The colours paint themselves on the fancy, widi very YrxArn 
^ attention of thought or application of mind in the beholder.'' 

This is still beautiful illustration; carried on with that 
agreeable flowferiness of fancy and Style, which is so well suit- 
ed to those Pleasures of the imaginaUon, of which the author is 
treating. 

^^ We are struck, we know not how, with die symmetry of 
*^ any thing we see, and immediately assent to the beauty of an 
^^ object, without inquiring into the particular causes and oc« 
•* casions of it.** 

There is a falling off here from the elegance of the former 
sentences. We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot 
so well be said to assent to the beauty of an object. Acknowledge 
would have expressed thcf sense with more propriety. The 
close of the sentence too is heavy and ungraceful — the particu- 
lar causes and occasions of it ; both particular and occasions^ are 
words quite superflu6us ; and the pronoim if, is in some mea- 
sure ambiguous, whether it refers to beauty or to object* It 
would have been some amendment to the Style to have run thus : 
We immediately acknowledged the beauty of an object, with- 
out inquiring into the canse of diat beauty.'' 



4( 



^^ A man of a polite Imagination is let into a great many 
" pleasures, that the vulgar are not capable of receiving." 

Polite is a term more commonly applied to manners or beha- 
viour, than to the mind or Imagination. There is nothing far- 
ther to be observed on this sentence, unless the use of that for a 
relative pronoun, instead of which ; an usage which is too fre- 
quent with Mr. Addison. Which is a much more definitive word 
than that J being never employed in any other way than as a rela- 
tive ; whereas that is a word of many senses ; sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, oiten a conjunction. In some cases we 
are indeed pbliged to use that for a relative^ in order to avoid 
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the ungraceful repetition of which in the same sentence. But 
'when we are laid under no necessity of this kind, which is sd- 
ways the preferable word, and certainly was so in this sentence^ 

JPkasures which the vulgar are notcapaJMe of receiving ^ is much 
bette): iixaax pkasures that the vulgar^ (sfc. 

" He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable com- 
** panion in u statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a 
*' descripdon ; and often feels a greater satisfaction ' in the pros- 
*^ pect of fields and meadows, than Another does in the posses- 
** sion. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in everything 
^' he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of na- 
^^ ture administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the 
^' world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a multi- 
^^ tude of charms that conceal themselves from the generality of 
** mankind." 

All this is very beautiful. The illustration is happy : and 
the Style runs with die greatest -ease and harmony. We see no 
labour, no stiflfhess, or affectation ; but an author writing from 
the native flow of a gay and pleasing Imaginatdon. This pre- 
dominant character of Mn Addison's manner, far more than 
compensates all those litde negligences wMch we are now re- 
marking. Two of these occur ia thisparagraph. The first, in 
the sentence which begins with, Jt gives him indeed a kind of 
property : To this it, there is no proper antecedent in the whole 
paragraph. In order to gather the meaning, we must look 
back as far as the third sentence before, the first of the para- 
graph, which begins with, A man of a polite Imagination. This^ 
'phrBBCj polite Imagination^ is the only antecedent to which this it 
can refer ;.and even that is an improper antecedent, as it stands 
in the genitive case, as the qualification only of a man. 

The other instance of negligence, is towards the end of the pa- 
ragraph, So that he boks upon the raoridy as it were^ in another light. 
By another light, Mr. Addison means,, alight dfifferent from that 
in which other men view the world. But though this expression 
clearly conveyed this meaning tohimself when writin g, it conveys 
it very indistinctly toothers : and is an instance of that sort of in- 
accuracy, into which, in the warmth of composition, every wri- 
ter of a lively Imagination is apt to fsdl ; and which can only 
he remedied by a cool, subsequent review. As it were^ is up* 
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on mcMt occasioitt no more tlna an ungnicefal pdioEtite ; and 
here there was not the least occasion for h, as he vnA not about 
to say any thing which required a softening of this kiqd. To saqr 
the truth, this httt sentence, sothai ht boh t^ion ikfvforUjVai, 
what follows, had better been wanting altogether* It is no ' 
more than an unnecessary recapitulation of what had gone be* 
fore ; a feeble adjection to the lively picture he Jbad g^vea of 
the Pleasures of die Imagination. The paragn^ woidd Ime 
ended with more spirit at the words immediatdy preceding ; 
the uncubivate J parts of nature administer to /us pkofurea. 

w 

*' There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle 
^ and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures diat are not 
^ criminal ; eveiy diversion they take, is at the expence of some 
^ one virtue or another, and thtir very first step out of business 
•* is into vice or folly." 

Nothing can be more elegant, or more finely turned, than 
this sentence. It is neat, dear, and musicaL We could haxd* 
ly alter one word, or dissnrange one member, without spcHling 
it. Few sentences are to be found more ftushed, or moit 
happy. 

*' A man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere 
*< of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may 
^ retire into them with safety, and find in them* such a satis- 
^ faction as a wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence, and gives occasion to no male* 
rial remark. 

** Of this nature are tiiose of the Ima^nation, which do not 
^ require such a bent of thought as is necessary to our more * 
'^ serious emplojmnents, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind 
*^ to sink into that indolence and remissness, which are, apt to 
^^ accompany our more sensual delights ; but, like a gentle ex- 
'^ ercise to the faculties, awaken them from slotii and idleness, 
** without putting them upon any labour or difficulty." 

The beginning of this sentence is not correct, and affords an 
instance of a period too loosely connected with the preceding 
one. Of this nature j says he, are those of the Imagination. We 
might ask of what nature? For it had^ not been the scope of 
the preceding sentence to describe die nature of any set of plear 
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ures.. He had slud, fbat it ^vas every man's duty to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, in order 
that. Within that sphere^ he might find a safe retrea^ and a 
iauddble satisfaction* Hie transitioii is4oosdy inade^ by be*' 
gtanittg the next sentence with sayfaig^ Ofthia nature ere thc9i 
ofthg Jmagmathm. It had been better; if, keeping in view the 
^vernisg disject of the preceding senttnte, he had said, ^^ This 
*^ advantage we gain^" oi*, *^ This sadsfactioa we eajoy, by 
<^ xneans of* die neasfires of Imagmacion." The rest of the 
Bcnteace is abundantly correct* 

^ We itoigfat here add, ^t the pleasures of the fancy are 
^ mdfe conducive to health &k$Si those of the rnidei^tancBngi 
^^ which ane wot^ked out by diiA of thinking, and attended with 
^ too violient a labour of the brain«" 

On this sentence, nothing occurs deserving of remark, ex- 
cept that worked out hy dint ofthtnking^ is a phrase which bor- 
ders too much on vulgat and colloquial lang\;age, to be proper 
for being employed in a polished composition. 

** Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, 
** have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind, 
*' and not only serve to clear and brighten the imagination, 
^ but are able to dispierse grief and melanchdy, and to set 
^^ t;he animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. •^ For 
*^ this reason, Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
^^ not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a poem, or 
^^ a prospect, where he particularly dissuades him from knotty 
'^ and subtile disquisitions, and advises him to pursue studiet 
'^ that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
. ^^ histories, fables, and contemplations of nature.'^ 

In the latter of these two sentences, a member of the period 
is altogether out of its place ; which gives the whole sentence 
a harsh and disjointed cast, and serves to illustrate the rules I 
formerly gave concerning arrangement. The wrong-placed 
member which I point at, is this \ where he particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subtile disquisitions; these words should, 
undoubtedly, have been placed not where they stand, l)ut thus : 
Sir Francis Bacon^ in hisEssay upon Health^wliere he particularly 
dissuades the reader from knotty and subtile speculations^ has not 
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thought it improper to prescribe to him^ &Pc. This arrangement 
reduces every thing into proper order. 

^ I have, in this paper, by way of introduction, setded the 
^ notion of those Pleasures of the Imagination, which are the 
^ subject of my present undertaking, and endeavoured, by se- 
^ vera! considerations, to recommend to my readers the pursuit 
^ of those pleasures : I shall, in my next paper, exiamtne the se- 
*^ veral sources from whence these pleasures are derived.'^ 

These two concluding sentences aiibrd examples of the pro* 
per collocation of circumstances in a period* I formerly show- 
ed, that it is often a matter of difficulty to dispose of them b 
such a manner, as that they shall not embarrass the principal 
subject of the sentence. In the sentences before us, several of 
these incidental circumstances necessarily come in — By way of 
introduction — by several considerations — in this pcfer — in the 
next paper. All which are, widi great proprietjt managed by 
our author. It will be foimd, upon trial, that there were no 
other parts of the sentence, in which they could have been 
placed to equal advantage. Had he said, for instance, ^ I have 
^^ setded the notion, (rather^ the meaning) of those Plea- 
^' sures of the Imagination. Which are the subject of my pre* 
^^ sent undertaking, by way of introduction, in this paper, 
^^ and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit of those plea- 
^^ sures to my readers, by several considerations," we must be 
sensible, that the sentence, thus clogged with circiunstances in 
the wrong place> would neither have been so neat nor so clear, 
#s it is by the present construction. 
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LECTURE XXL 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 

No. 412 OP THE SPECTATOll. 

, , 4 .... 

I 

THE observations which have occurred in reviewing 
that paper of Mr. Addison's which was the subject of the last 
Lecture, sufficiently shew, that in the writings of an author^' 
of the most happy genius, and distinguished talents, inaccuracies 
may sometimes be found. Though such inaccuracies may be 
overbalanced by so many beauties, as render Style highly pleas- 
ing and agreeable upon the whole, yet it must be desirable to' 
every writer to avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of any kind. 
As the subject therefore is of importance, I have thought it 
might be useful to carry on this criticism throughout two or 
three subsequent papers of the Spectator. At the same time^ 
I must intimate, that the Lectures on these papers are solely 
intended for such as are applying themselves to the study of 
English Style. I pretend not to give instruction to those who 
are already well acquainted with the powers of language. To 
them my remarks may prove unedifying ; to some they maj? 
seem tedious and minute : but to such as have not yet made 
nil the proficiency which they desire in elegance of Style> 
strict attention to the composition and structure of sentences 
cannot fail to prove of considerable benefit ; and though my 
remarks of Mr. Addison should in any instance, be thought ill- 
founded, they will, at least, serve the purpose of leading them 
into the train of making proper remarks for themselves.^ I 

* If the^ be readers who think any farther apology requistte for my adventur- 
ing to criticise the sentences of so eminent an author as Mr. Addison, I muse 
take/notice, that I was naturally l«d to it by the circumstances of that parr rf the 
kingdom where these Lectures were read; where the ordinary spoken laiit^.Mge 
often diflfcrs much from what is used by good linglish authori;. Hence i ; or o'lr- 
red to inei as a proper method of correcting any peculiarities of dialect, to direct 
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proceed therefore, to the examination of the subsequent paper^ 
No. 412. 

^^ I shall first consider those Pleasmvs of the Imag^nadoii^ 
^' which arise from the actual view and sunrey of outward 
^ objects : and these, I think, all proceed from the sij^t of what 
'^ is great, uncommon, or beautiful.'' 

This sentence gives occasion for no material remark. It is 
simple and distinct. The two words which he here uses, vieza 
and survey^ are not altogether s}iiommous : as the former m^y 
be supposed to import mere inspection ; the latter more delib- 
erate examination. Yet they lie so near to one another in 
meaning, that, in the present case, any one of them, perhaps, 
would have been sufficient. The ^ithet actual^ is introduced, 
in order to mark more strongly the distinction between what 
our author calls the primary Pleasures of Imagination, whicK 
arise from immediate view, and the secondary, which arise 
from remembrance or description. 

^ There may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive, 
^ that the horror, or loathsomeness Of an object, may oveibear 
^ the pleasure which results from its noveliy, greatness, or 
^ beauty ; but still there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
^ very disgust it gives us, as any of these three qualifications 
^ are most oHispicuous and prevailing.'* 

This sentence must be acknowledged to be an unfi>rtu-« 
nate one. llie sense is obscure and embarrassed, and the ex- 
pression loose and irregular. The beginning of it is perplex- 
ed by the wrong position of the words something and object. 
The natural arrangement would have been, There may^ indeedj 
be something in an object so terrible or offensive^ that the horror or 
loathsomeness of it may overbear* These two epithets, horror or 
loathsomeness^ are awkwardly joined together. Loathsomeness is, 
indeed, a quality which may be ascribed to an object ; but hor-^ 
ror is not ; it is a feeling excited in the mind. The Language 

«tudeott of eloquence, to analize and emnfaie, wltk ptiticnbr atttiitioo,tlie ttnc-r 
ture of Mr. Addi^on*8 &enteocc$. Those papers of the Spectator, wMch are the 
snl^^et of the foHonving Lectures, were accoid i ^giy given out la exereike «ft stu- 
dents, to be thus ezamlaad and vuSkanA \ and •erml.of liw pb^ei^afloo^ .P^c% 
follow, both en the t)eaaties and blemuhes of this Author, wer^ Migs«itQd|b7 thf 
•bscrvatioDs given to me in consequence of the ezerases. prescribed* 
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tvould have been much more correct, had our (Author said^ . 
There may inde^d^ be something In an object so terrible or off^enstve^ 
that the horror or disgust which it excites may overbear* The first 
tvro epithets, terrible or offensive, would then have expressed 
the qualities of an object; the latter, horror or disgustyiikt cor- 
responding sentiments which these qualities produce in us. 
JU?athsomeness was the most unhappy word he could have cbo- ^ 
sen : for to be loathsome^ is to be odious, and seems totally to 
exclude any mixture qfdelighty which he afterwards supposes 
may be found in the object- 
In the latter part of the sentence there are several inaceura- 
cies.: When he says, there will be such a mixture of delight in 
th& very disgust itgivss us^asany ofthrese thee qualijications art 
moat ' conspicuous* The construction is defective, and seeing 
hardly grammaticaL He meant assuredly to say, such a mixture 
cf delight as is proportioned to the degree in which any of these 
three qnoHficcUions are conspicuous. We know that there may b^ 
a mixture of pleasant and of disagreeable feelings excited by the 
aame (4>ject i yet it appears inaccurate to say, that there is any 
deRghtin the xyery disgust. The plural verb, are, is improperly 
joitied to any of these three qualifications ; for as any is here used 
distributively, and means any xme of these three qualif cations, the 
ccrrresponding verb ought to have been singular. The order in 
which the two last words are placed, should have been revers- 
ed, and made to stand, prevailing and conspicuous. They are 
conspicuous, because ih^y prevail. 

" By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
*' object, but the largeness of a whole view, considered as one 
** entire piece.'' 

In a former Lecture, when treating of the Structure of Sen- 
tences, I quoted this sentence as an instance of the- careless 
manner in which adverbs are sometimes interjected in the 
midst of a period. Onhf, as it is here placed, appears to be a 
limitation of the following verb, mean* The question might 
be put, What moft'e does he than only mean ? as the author, 
undoubtedly intended it, to refer to the bulk of a single object ^ it 
would have b^en placed with more propriety after these words : 
I do not mean the bulk of any single object onlij, but the largeness cf . 

m whole view. As the following phrase, considered as one entire 

Qq 
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piecfy seems to be somewhat deficient, both in digni^ and prcH- 
priety,. perhaps this adjectton might have been altogether omit- 
ted, and the sentence have closed with fially as much advanteige 
at the word view^ 

** Such are the prospects of an open channpaign countiy, st 
^ vast uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of mountuas, )ughi 
^* rocks and precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we: 
** are not struck with the novelty, or beauty of the sight, but. 
** with that rude kind of magnificence winch s^pears-in manjr 
^ of these stupendous works of nature/^ 

This sentence in the main is beautifol. The objects pre- 
sented are sfl of them noble, selected with judgment, arranged 
with propriety, and accompanied with proper epithets* We 
must, however, observe, that the sentence is too loosely, and 
not very grammatically connected with the preceding, one* He- 
says, 9uch are the prospects ; such^ signifies, of that nature ojr 
quality ; which necessarily presupposes some adjective, or word^ 
descriptive of a quality gpii^ before, to which it refers. But^ 
in the foregoing sentence, there is no such adjecdve- He had 
spoken of greatness in the abstract only ;. and, therefore, siu:h 
has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. The sen-- 
tence would have been introduced witk more grammatical pro- 
priety, by saying, To this class belong^or^under thisheadare rang^ 
ed the prospects^ i^c. The of, which is prefixed to huge heap^ 
of mountains^ is misplaced, and has, perhaps, been an error in 
the printing ; as, either all the particulars here enumerated, 
should have had this mark of the genitive, or it should have 
been prefixed to none but the first. When, in the close of the 
sentence, the Author spealcs of that rude magmficerux^ which 
appears m many of these stupendous wt>rks of nature^ he had bet- 
ter have omitted the word mam/y which seems to except some 
of them. Whereas in his general proposition, he undoubtedly* 
meant to include all the stupendoiis works he had enumerated ; 
and there is no question that,, in all of them^ a rude magnificence 
appears. 

" Our imagination loves to be fiUed with an object, or to 
" grasp at any thing that is too big for its capacity* We ar6 
*' flung into a pleasing astonishment at such unbounded views 5 
" and feel a delightful stillness and amazement ja the soul, afc 
** the apprehension of them.?'' 
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Xhe language here is degaat, and several of the expres- 
isions remarkably happy;. There is nothing which requires any 
animadversion except the clos^ ^^ tbf apprehension of thenu Not 
only is thi^ a languid enfeebling conclusion of a sentence, other^ 
"Wise h^utiixily^ntibeapprehermon of views, is a phrase destitute 
of all propriety, and, indeed, scarcely intelligible. Had this 
adjettion been entirely omitted, and the sentence been allowed 
to close with stillness mtd amazement in the soul^ it would haA^e 
-been a great improvement. Nothing is frequently m6re hurt- 
ful to the grace or vivacity of a period, than superfluous drag- 
ging words at the conclusion. 

^^ The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
.^^ like a restraint upon it, and is apt to fancy itself imder a sort 
^^ of confinement;, when the sight is pent up in a narrow com-> 
*' pass, and shortened on every side by, the neighbourhood of 
^* walls or mountains* On the contrary, a spacious horizon 
*' is an image of liberty, where the eye has room to range 
*' abroad, to expatis^e at large on the immensity of its views, 
^' and to lose itself amidst the variety of objects that offer them- 
*' selves to its observation. Such wide and undetermined pros- 
** pects are as pleasing to the fabcy, as the speculations of eter- 
*' nity, or infinitude, are to the understanding." ^ 

Our Author's Styl^ appears, here, in all that natlveLbeauty 
which cannot 1)6 too much praise^ The numbers flow smootli- 
ly^ and with a graceful harmony. The words which he has 
chosen, carry a certain amplitude and fulness, well sui^d to 
the nature of the subject i and the members of the periods 
rise in a gradation accommodated to the rise of the thought* 
The eye first ranges abroad; then expatiates at large on the hnmen* 
sity ofitsyiews ;2iXkdjZt\aiSty loses itself amidst the variett/ of objects 
tliat ojfer themselves to its observation. Theyincy is elegantly con- 
trasted with the understanding, prospects with speculations , and 
imde and undetermined prospects, with speculations of eternity 
andpifinkude. 

*' But if there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
'^ grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with stars 
" and meteors, or the spacious landscape cut out into rivers, 
" woods, rocks and meadows, the pleasure still grows upon us, 
^ as it arises from more than a single principle.^^ 
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The article prefixed to beauty j in the beginning of dus sen- 
tence, might have been omitted, and the Style have run, per- 
haps, to more advantage thus : But if beauty^ or\incommonnesSy 
be joined to this grandeur^A landscape cut out into rivers^ tuoodsj 
&c« seems unseasonably to imply an artificial formation and 
would have been better ei^ressed by, diversijied with riversy 
woodsj &c. 

^ Eveiy diing diat is new or uncommon, raises a pleasure in 
** the imagination, because it fills the soul with an agreeable 
^ surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which 
'^ it was not before possessed* We are, indeed, so often con- 
^versantwith one set of objects, and tired out with so many 
'* repeated shows of the same things, that whatever is new or 
^ uncommon contributes a little to vary human life, and to di- 
'* vert our minds, for a while, with the strangeness of its ap- 
'^^ pearance.^ It serves us for a kind of refreshment, and takes 
^ off from that satiety we are apt to complain of in our usual 
^^ and ordinary entertainments. 

The Style in these sentences flows in an easy and agreeable 
manner. A severe cridc might point out some expressions that 
would bear being retrenched. But this would alter the gemua 
andcharacter of Mr. Addison's Style. We must always re- 
member, that good composition admits of being carried on un- 
der ^any different forihs. Style must not be reduced to one 
precise standard. One writer may be as agreeable, by a pleasing 
diffuseness, when the subject bears, and his genius prompts It, 
as another by a concise and forcible manner. It is fit, however, 
to observe, that in the beginning of those sentences which wc 
have at present before us, the phrase, raises a pleasure in the 
imagination^ is unquestionably too flat and feeble, and inigfat 
easily be amended, by saying, affords pleasure to the imagination / 
and towards the end, there are two of^s^ which grate harshly 
on the ear, in that phrase, takes of from that satiety we are apt 
to complain of; where the correction is as easily made as in the 
other case, by substituting, diminishes that satiety of -voMch we 
are apt to complaxn. Such instanced shew the advantage of fre- 
quent reviews of what we have written, in order to give proper 
eorrectness and polish to our language. 
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• ** It is this which bestows charms on a monster, and makes 
^* even the imperfections of nature please us. It is this that 
*' recommends variety where the mind is every instant called 
** off to something new, and the attention not suffered to dwell 
*' too long and waste itself, on any particular object. It is thU 
** likewise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and makes 
** it afford the mind a double entertainment.'* 

Still the Style proceeds with perspicuity, grace and harmony. 
The full and ample assertion, with which each of these sen- 
•tences is introduced, frequent on many occasions, with our Au- 
thor, isrhere proper and seasonable : as it was his intention to 
magnify, as much as possible, the effects of novelty and variety, 
and to draw our attention to them. His frequent use of thatj 
instead of xvhich^ is another peculiarity of his Style ; but, on 
this occasion in particular, cannot be much commended, as it 
is this whichy seems, in every view, to be better than, it is this 
thaty three times repeated. I must, likewise, take notice, that 
the antecedent to, it is this^ when critically considered, is not 
altogether proper. It refers, as we discover by the sense, to 
rvhatever is new or uncommon* But as it is not good language 
to say, whatever is new bestows charms on a monster^ one cannot 
tiToid thinking that our Author had done better to have begun 
the first of these three sentences, with saying, It is novelty xuhkh 
bestows charms on a monster^ &c. 

** Groves, fields and meadows, ar« at any season of the year 
" pleasant to look upon ; but never so much as in the opening 
** of the spring, when they are all new and^ fresh, with their 
" first gloss upon them, and not yet too much accustomed and 
" familiar to the eye.'* 

In this expression, never so much as in the opening of the springs 
there appears to be a smaU error in grammar ; for when the 
construction is filled up, it must be read never so much pleasant^ 
Had he, to avoid this, said, never so much *©,- the grammatical 
error would have been prevented, but the language would have 
lecn awkward. Better to have said, but never so agreeable as in 
\he opening of the spring. We readily say, the eye is accustom- 
ed to objects, but to say, as our author has done at the close of 
the sentence, that objects are accustomed to the eye^ can scarcely 
be allowed in a prose composition. . * 
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^ For this reason, there i^ nothing that more enlivens a pios* 
<* pect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, where the sc^e 
^ is perpetually shifting and entertaining the sight, eveiy mo* 
^ ment, with something that is new. We are quickly tired 
^ with looking at hiUs and vallies, where every thing continues 
^ fixed anfl settled in the same place and posture, but find our 
^ thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the sight of such obr 
^* jects as ar^ ever in motion, and sliding away from beneath 
** the eye of the beholder." 

The first of these sentences is connected in too loose a man- 
tier with that which inunediately preceded it. When he says, 
I'or this reason^ there is nothing that more enlivens^ £s?c. we are 
entitled to look for the reason in what he had just before said. 
But there we find not reason for what he is now going to assert, 
except that groves and meadows are most {feasant in the spring. 
We know that he has been speaking (rf the pleasure produced 
fjy novelty and variety, and our minds naturally recur to this, 
tis the reason here alluded to : but his language does not pro- 
ftAy express it. It i^ indeed, one of the defects of this amia- 
Ue writer, that his sentences are often too negligendy connected 
with one another. His meaning, upon the whole, we gather 
with ease from the tenour of his discQurse# Yet his negligence 
|»*events lus sense from striking us with that force and evidence, 
which a more accurate juncture of parts would have produced. 
Bating this inaccuracy, these two sentences, especially the lat- 
ter, are remarkably elegant and beautifuL The close, in par- 
ticular, is uncommonly fine, and carries as much expressive 
harmony as the language can admit. It seems to paint, what 
he is describing, at once to the eye and the ear. Such objects as 
are ever in motion^ and sliding away^ from beneath the eye of the 
beholder. Indee d, notwithstanding therse small errors, which the 
strictness of Critical examination obliges me to point out, it may 
be safely pronounced, that the two paragraphs which we have 
now considered in this paper, the one concerning greatness, and 
the other concerning novelty, are extremely worthy of Mr. Ad- 
dison, and exhibit a Style, which they who can successfully im- 
itate, may esteem themselves happy. 

" But there is nothing that makes its way more directly ta 
*' the soul than beauty^ which immediately diflfuses a secret sat*^ 
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^ isfaction and complacency through the imagination, and gives 
^ a finishing to any thing that is great or unconunon. The 
^ very first discovery of it strikes the mind with an inward 
^' joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all itd^ 
♦* facuhiea.'^ 

Some degree of verbosity may be here discovered, and phrases 
tepeated, which are litde more than the echo of one another ; 
such as, diffusing satisfaction and complacency through the imagin-- 
ation^— striking the mindwith inwardjoy-^^preading cheerfulness 
and delight through all its faculties*, At the same time, I readily 
admit that this foil and flowing Style, even though it carry 
some redundancy, i» not unsuitable to the gaiety of the subject 
Qfa which the Author is entering, and is more allowable here 
than it would have been oa some other occasions. 

** There is not perhaps, any real beauty or deformity more 
^ in one piece of matter than another; because we might 
*' have been so madcy that whatever now appears loathsome 
** to us, might have shewn itself agreeable r but we find, by 
•* experience, that there are several modifications of matter^ 
*♦ which the mind, without any previous consideration, pro^ 
* nounces at first sight beautiful or deformed." 

In this sentence there is nothing remarkable, in any view, t<> 
draw our attention. We may observe only, that the word more^ 
towards the beginning, is not in its proper place, and that the 
preposition i/i, is wanting before another. The phrase ought to 
have stood thus : Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter^ more 
than in another. 

. *' Thus we see, that every different species of sensible crea- 
** tures, has its different notions of beauty, and that each of 
" them is most affected with the beauties of its own kind. This 
*^ is no where more remarkable, than in birds of the same 
** shape and proportion, when we often see the male determined 
•* in his courtship by the single grain or tincture of a feadier^ 
•* and never discovering any charms but in the colour of its 



*♦ species.'^ 



Neither is there here any particular elegance or felicity of 
language. Different sense of beauty would have been a more 
proper expression to have been applied to irrational crea- 
tures, thajv aa it stands, different notions of beauty. In the clos^ 
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of die second sentence, when die Audior says^ cohur of itw 
$pecie9^ he is guilty of a considerable inaccuracy in changing the 
gender, as he had said in the same sentence, that the male xvom 
determined in hit courUhip. « 

*^ There is a second kind of beauty, that^e find in the seve^ 
^* ral products of art and nature, which does not work in the 
** imagination with that warmth and violence, as the beauty that 
** appears in our proper species, but is apt, however to raise in 
^ us a secret delight, and a kind of fondness for the places or 
** objects in which we discover it." 

StiQ, I am sorry to say, we find litde to praise. As in his 
enunciation of the subject, when beginning the former parar 
graph, he appeared to have been treating of beau^ in general, 
in distinction from greatness or novelty ; this second kind of beau-^ 
ty of which he here speaks, comes upon us in a sort of sur«* 
prise^ and it is only by degrees we learn, diat formerly he 
had no more in view than the beauty which the different spe?? 
cies of sensible creatures find in one another. This second kind 
of beauty y he says, we find in the several products of artandnaturcm 
He undoubtedly means, not in all, but in several of the products of 
art and nature; and ought so to have expressed himself; and in 
the place ofproducts^tohzye used also the more proper word,/>r^ 
ductions. When he adds, that this kind of beauty does not work 
in the imagination with that warmth and violence as the beauty 
that appears in our proper species ; the language would certainly 
have been more pure and elegant, if he had said, that it does 
not xvork upon the imagination with such warmth and violence^ a* 
the beauty that appears in our ownspecies* 

** This consists either in the gaiet}% or variety of colours, in 
•* the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement 
" and disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and concur* 
** rence of all together. Among these several kinds of beauty^ 

the eye takes most delight in colours." 

To the language, here, I see no objection that can be made* 

** We no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing 
show in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the rising 
•* and sfttting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those dif* 
•' ferent stains of light, tliat shew themselves in cloudis of a dif^ 
** ferent situation." 



•i 
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The chief ground of criticisia on thi» aentence, is the dis* 
jointed situation of the relative which* Grammatically, it refers 
to the rising and setting of the sun. But the Author meant, that 
it should refer to the show which appears in the heavens at 
that time. It i$ too common among author^, when they are 
frriting without much care, to make such partides as thisy and 
tahichy refer not to any particular antecedent word, but to the 
tenour of some phrase, or perhaps the scope of some whole 
sentence, which has gone before. This practice saves diem 
trouble, in marshalling their words, and arranging a period : 
but, though it may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it ren- 
ders that meaning much less perspicuous, determined, and pre- 
cise, than it might otherwise have been. The error I havo 
pointed out, might have been avoided by a small alteration in 
the construction of the sentence, after some such manner as 
this : We no where meet with a more glorious and pleasing show 
in nature^ than what is formed in the heavens at the rising and set-' 
ting (fthe sun^ by the Afferent stains oflight^ which show them- 
^v€S in clouds of different situations. Our author writes, in clouds 
of a different situation^ by which he means, clouds that differ in 
situation from each other. But, as this is neither the obvious 
nor grammatical meaning of his words, it was necessary tQ 
change the eiq>ression, as I have done, into the plural number* 

" For this reason, we find the poets, who are always address- 
*^ ing themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of their 
** epithets from colours than from any other topic.*' 

On this sentence nothing occurs, except a remark similar to 
what was made before, of loose connexion with the sentence 
which precedes. For, though he begins with saying, For this 
reason^ the foregoing sentence, which was employed about the 
douds and the sun^ gives no reason for the general proposition 
he now lays down. The reason to which he refers, was given 
two sentences before, when he observed, that the eye takes 
more delight in colours than in any other beauty j and it was 
with that sentence that the present one should have stood im- 
mediately connected. 

** As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, strange, 

" or beautiful, and is stUl more pleased, the more it finds of 

Rr 
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** these perfections in the same object, so it is capable of re. 
**' ceiving a new satisfaction by the assistance of anc^er sense.'' 
Another sense here, means grammatically, another sense than 
fancy. For there is no other thing in the period to which this 
expression, another sense^ can at all be opposed. He had not for 
some time made mention of any sense whatever. He forgot to 
add, what was undoubtedly in his thoughts, another sense than 
that of sight. 

^ Thus any continued sound, as the music of birds, or a faU 
^* of water, awakens every moment the mind of the bdiolder, 
^ and makes him more attendve to the several beauties of the 
«« place which lie before him. Thus, if there arises a fragran- 
*^ cy of smells or perfumes, they heighten the pleasures of the 
*^ imagination, and make even the colours and verdure of the 
*^ landscape appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of bodi senses 
^^ recommend each other, and are pleasanter together, than 
^ when they enter the mind separately ; as the different co- 
<' lours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off one 
^^ another, and receive an additional beauty from the advantage 
" of their situation." 

Whether Mr. Addison's theory here be just or not, may be 
questioned. A continued sound, such as that of a fall of water, 
is so far from awakening every moment the mind of the beholder^ 
that nothing is more likely to lull him asleep. It may, indeed, 
please the imagination, and heighten the beauties of the scene ; 
but it produces this effect, by a soothing, not by an awakening 
influence. With regard to the Style, nothing appears excep- 
tionable. The flow, both of language and of ideas, is very 
agreeable. The author continues, to the end, the same pleas- 
ing train of thought, which had run through the rest of the 
paper ; and leaves us agreeably employed in comparing toge- 
ther different degrees efbeaut)\ 
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LECTURE XXII. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
No. 413 OF THE SPECTATOR. 



** THOUGH in yesterday's pamper we considered 
*' how every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to af- 
^^ feet the imagination with pleasure, we must own, that it is 
^^. impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleas- 
*' lU'e, because we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
^^ substance of a human soul, which might help us to discover 
*' the conformity or disagrecableness of the one to the otlier ; 
*' and, therefore, for want of such a light," all that we can do 
** in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operations 
*' of the soul that are most agreeable, and to range, under their 
*' proper hfads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, 
*' without being able to trace out the several necessary and ef- 
'' ficient causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises.." 

This sentence, considered as an introductory one, must be 
acknowledged to be very faulty. An introductory sentence 
should never contain any thing that can in any degree fatigue 
or puzzle the reader. When an author is entering on a ixew 
branch of his subject, informing us of what he has done^ and 
what he proposes further to do, we naturally expect, that he 
should express himself in the simplest and most perspicuous 
manner possible. But the sentence now before us is crowded 
and indistinct ; containing three separate propositions, which 
as I shall afterwards show, required separate sentences to have, 
unfolded them. Mr. Addison^s chief excellency, as a writer 
lay in describing and painting. There he is great ; but in 
methodising and reasoning, he is not so eminent. As, besides 
the general fault of prolixity and indistinctness, this sentence 
contains several inaccuracies, I shall be obliged to enter into a. 
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minute discussion of its structure and parts ; a disoussioa, which 
to many readers will appear tedious, and which therefore they 
will naturally pass over ; but which, to those who are studying 
composition, I hope may prove of some benefit. 

Though in yesterday* s paper we considered. The import of 
though^ is, notwithstctnding that. When it appears in the beginning 
of a sentence, its relative generally is yet : and it is employed to 
warn us, after we have been informed of some truth, that we 
are not to infer from it some other thing which we might peihapa 
have expected to follow : as, ^* Hiough virtue be Ae only road 
^* to happiness, yet it does not permit die unlimited gratification 
^ of our desires.^' Now it is plain, that there was no such (^ 
position between the subject of yesterday *s paper, and what the 
Author is now going to say, between his asserting a fact, and 
his not being able to assign the cause of that fact, as rendered the 
use of this adversative pardcle,^Aot<^A,either necessary or proper 
in the introduction.^' We considered haw every thing that, isgreat^ 
netVy or beautiful^ U apt to affect the imagination with pleasure* 
The adveib horw signifies, either the means hy which, or the 
manner in which, something is done. But in truth, neither 
^ne nor other of these had been considered by our Author. He 
had illustrated the fact alone, that they do affect the imagipadon 
with pleasure ; and, with respect to the qttomodo or the honuu^YnR 
is so far from having considered it, that he is just now going to 
show that it cannot be explained, and that we must rest content* 
ed with the knowledge of the fact alone, and of its purpose or 
final cause. We must own^ that it is impossible for %is to assign 
the necessary cause (the means, what is more commonly called 
the efficient cause J ofthispkasure^ because we know neither the 
nature of an idea^ nor the substance of a human soul. The sub- 
stance of a human soul is certainly a very uncouth expression, and 
there appears no reason why he should have varied from the 
word nature J which would have equally applied to idea and to souL 

Which might help us^ our Author proceeds, to discover the con- 
formity or disagreeableness of the one to the other. The whichj at 
the beginning of this member of the period, is surely ungram- 
matical, as it is a relative, without any antecedent in all the sen- 
tence. It refers, by the construction, to the nature of an ideoy or 
the substance of a human soul; but this is by no means the ref- 
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erence which the Author intended. His meaning is, that ^ut 
knowing the nature of an idea, and the substance of a human 
soul, might help us to discover the con&rmity or disagreeable- 
Bess of the (me to die other : and therefore the syntax absolute- 
ly required the word knowledge to have been inserted as the an- 
tecedent towhich* I have before remarked, and the remark de- 
serves to be repeated, that nothing is a more certain sign of 
careless composition tham to make such relatives as which^ not 
iie&r to any precise expression, but carry a loose and vague re- 
lation to the f general strsun of what had gone before. When 
our sentences run into this form, we may be assured there is 
something in the construction of them that requires alteration. 
THie phrase of discovering the conformity or disagreeableness of 
the one to ^A^^^A^r is likewise exceptionable ; ior disagreeableness 
■neither forms .a proper contrast to the other word, conformity^ 
nor expresses what the Author meant here, (as far as any mean- 
ing can be ga^thered from his words) that is, a certain unsuita- 
bleness or want of conformity to the nature of the soul. To say 
. the truth, this member of the sentence had much better have 
been omitted altogether. The conformity or disagreeableness of 
an idea to the substance of a human scul^ is a phrase which con- 
veys to the mind no distinct nor intelligent conception whatever. 
The Author had before given a sufficient reason for his not as- 
signing the efficient cause of those pleasures of the imagination, 
because we neither know the nature of our own ideas nor of 
the soul : and this farther discussion about the conformity or 
disagreeableness of the nature of the one, to the substance of 
the other, affords no clear nor useful illustration. 

And therefore^ the sentence goes on^ for want of such a lights all 
that we can do in speculations of this kind, m, to reflect on those ope- 
rations of the soul that are most agreeable^ and to range under 
their proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind. 
The two expressions in the beginning of this member, therefore^ 
SLTidfor want of such a light j evidently refer to the same thing, 
and are quite synonimous. One or other of them, therefore, had 
better have been omitted. Instead of to range under their pro- 
per heads, the language would have been smoother, if their had 
been left out. Without being able to trace out the several necessa- 
ry and effcient causes from whence the pleasure or dhpleasure 
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arises. The cxprcssion,yr^m whence^ though seemingly justifi- 
ed by frequent usage, is taxed by Dr. Johnson as a vicious mode 
of speech ; seeing whence alone, has all the power of/rom whence^ 
which therefore appears an unnecessary reduplication. I am in- 
clined to think, that the whole of this last member of the sen* 
tence had better have been dropped* The period might have 
closed with full propriety^ at the words, ^il^o^fn^ or displeasmg ta 
the mind. All that follows, suggests no idea that had not beea 
fully conveyed in the preceding part of the sentence. It is a: 
mere expletive adjection which might be omitted, not only 
without injury to the meaning, but to the great relief of a sen- 
tence already labouring under the multitude of words^ 

Having now finished the analysis of this long sentence, I am 
inclined to be of opinion, that if, on any occasion, we can ad-^ 
venture to alter Mr. Addison's Style, it may be done to advan- 
tage here, by breaking down this period in the following man- 
ner : " In yesterday's paper we have shown that every thing; 
*^ which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagina- 
^^ tion with pleasure. We must own, that it is impossible for us 
^^ to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, because we know 
^^ not the nature either of an idea, or of the human souL All 
*'. that we can do, therefore, in speculations of this kind, is to 
*' reflect on the operations of the soul, which are most agreea^- 
" ble, and to range under proper heads, what is pleasing or dis*- 
" pleasing to the mind." We proceed now tathe examination 
of the following sentences. 

** Final causes lie more bate and open, to our observadon, as 
" there are often a great variety that belong to the same eiFect ; 
*' and these, though they are not altogether so satisfactory, are 
" generally more useful than the other, as they give us greater 
*^ oocasioii of admiring the goodness and wisdom of the first 
*' Contriver." 

Though some difference might be traced between the sense 
of bare and open^ yet, as they are here employed, they are so 
nearly s3monimous, that one of them was sufficient. It would 
have been enough to have said, Final causes lie more open to olh- 
servation* One can scarcely help observing here, that the ob- 
viousness of final causes does not proceed, as Mr. Addison sup- 
poses, from a variety of them concurring in the san\e effect^ 
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iMrhich is often not the case ; but from our being able to ascer- 
tain more clearly, from our own experience, the congruity of 
a final cause with the circumstances of our condition ; whereas 
the constituent parts of subjects, whence effic'fent causes proceed. 
He for the most part beyond the reach of our faculties. But as 
lliis remark respects the thought more than the Style, it is suf- 
ficient for us to observe, that when he says, a great variety tliat 
belong to the same effect^ the expression, strictly considered, is not 
altogether proper. The accessory is properly said to belong to 
the principal ; not the principal to the accessory. Now an ef- 
fect is considered as the accessory or consequence of its cause ; 
and therefore, though we might well say a variety of effects 
belong to the same cause, it seems not so proper to say, that a 
variety of causes belong to the same effect. 

^* One of the final causes of our deUght in any thing that is 
** great, may be this : The Supreme Author of our being has 
*' so formed the soul of man, that nothing but himself can be 
<^ its last, adequate, and proper happiness* Because, therefore, 
^' a great part of our happiness must arise from the contem- 
"*' plation of his being, that he might give our souls a just relish 
<^ of such contemplation9 he has made them naturally delight 
•' in the appf ehension of what is great or unlimited." 

The concurrence of two conjunctions, because therefore^ 
forms rather a harsh and vmpleasing beginning of the la&t of 
these sentences and, in tlie close, one would think, that the 
Author might have devised a happier word than apprehension^ 
to be applied to what is wftltmtted. But that I may not be 
thought h3^ercritical, I shall make no i'arther observations on 
these sentences. 

• " Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion of the 
" mind, immediately rises at the consideration of any object 
" that takes up a good deal of room in the fancy, and, by con- 
*' sequence, will improve into tlie highest pitch of astonish- 
ment and devotion, when we contemplate his nature^ that 
is neither circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be com- 
^ prehended by the largest capacit}' of a created being." 

Here, our Author's Style rises -beautifully along with the 
thought. However *inai cm ate he may sometimes be, when 
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ojoUy philoBOfiiituag, yet, whenever hb fancy is awakened, by 
description, or his mind, as here, wanned with some glowing; 
sentiment, he presently becomes great, and discovers, in hislaa*-'^ 
guage, the hand of a master* £yery one must observe, with 
what felicity this period is constructed* The words are lou^ 
and majestic. The members rise one above another, and con.- 
duct the sentence, at last, to that full and harmomoos dose^ 
which leaves upon the mind such^an impression, as the Author 
intended to leave, of something uncommonly great, awful> and 
magaificent. 

^ He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any ^hing 
^ that is new or uncommon, that he mig^t encourage us is 
^ the pursuit of knowledge, and engage us to aeaat^ into liie 
^^ wonders of creation; for every new idea brings such ..a 
^ pleasure along with it;^ as rewards the psuns we have taken 
^ in its acquisition, and consequendy, serves as a modve to ]^ 
^^ us upon fresh discoveries." 

ITie language, in this sentence, is clear and precise : otdy, 
we cannot but observe, in this, and the two following sentences, 
which are constructed in the same manner, a strong proof df 
Mr. Addison's unreasonable partiality to the particle, that^ ifi 
preference to which. Annexed a secret pkasure to the idea ofdntf 
thing that is new or uncommon^ that he might encourage us. HcrCj 
the first that stands for a relative pronoun^ and the next thaty 
at the distance only of four words, is a conjunction* This con- 
fusion of sounds serves to embarrass Style. Much better, sure, 
to have said, the idea of any thing which is new or uncommon^ that 
he might encourage. 'Ihe expression with which the sentence 
concludes, a motive to put us upon fresh discover ieSy is flat, and^ 
in some degree, improper. He should have said, put us upon 
making fresh discoveries ; or rather, serves as a motive tncUlng us 
to make fresh discoveries. 

^^ He has. made every thing that is beautiful in our own 
*^ species, pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to mult 
tiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants y for, 'ds 
very remarkable, that, wherever nature is crost in theproduc- 
** tion pf a moiister, (the result of any unnatural mixture) the 
^^ breed is incapable of propagating its likeness, and of found- 
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^* log a^tiew^rderDf cfeatores ; so that^ uidess airanimals vr^tse 
^* '^diured by the beauty erf their ^wn speQieft^ generation would 
^^ be at tax ead^ and the 'eardi uapeopled*" 

"Here irt ihUst, ho^tever t^luctantly, rettirti to the employ- 
'ment of xensiure ^ for this is among the worst sehtcnces our 
Attthor ever wrote ; and contains a variety of blemishes* Taken: 
^as a whole, it id e)i:tremely deficient in unity. Instead of a 
-complete proposition, it contains' a sort of chain of reasoning, 
•the links of which aire so ill ^ut together, that it is with dif- 
ficulty we can trace the connexion ; - and, unless we take the 
trouble of pcrufting it several times, it will leave nothing on 
the mkid but an indistinct and obscure impression. 

Besides this general fault, respecting the meaning, it contains 
«oiiEie great inaccuracies in language. First, God's having 
made every thing which t* beautiful in our oxvn species^ (that is, 
in the human species) /^/fa^ewf, is certainly no motive for ai/ 
creatures^ for beasts, and birds, and fishes, to multiply their kind. 
What the audior meant to say, though he has expressed himself 
in so erroneous ^ manner, undoubtedly was, " In all the dif- 
*' ferent orders of creatures, he has made every thing, which 
** is beautiful, in their own species, pleasant, that all creatures 
*' might be tempted to multiply their kind." The second mem- 
ber of the sentence is still worse. For^ it is very remariabkj 
that wherever nature is crostin the production of a monster ^ &?c. 
The reason which he here gives, for the preceding assertion, in- 
timated by the casual particle jftr, is far froth being obvious* 
The connexion of thought is notfycadily apparent, and would 
have required an intermediate aA^6pV to render it distinct. But, 
what does he mean, by nature being crost in the production of a 
monster P One might understand him to mean,^ " disappointed 
*' in its intention of producing a monster," as when we say, one 
is crost in his pursuits, we mean, that he is disappointed in ac- 
complishing the end which he intended. Had he said crost by 
the production of a monster^ the sense would have been more in- 
telligible. But the proper rectification of the expression would 
be to insert the adverb as^ before the preposition m, after this 
manner ; wherever nature is crost ^ as in the production of a moH" 
Mer. The insertion of this particle as^ throws so much light on 

the construction of this member of the sentence, that I am very 
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flMidb indined to belkre, it had stood thus, onipneStjy 'm 9ur 
Author^B numuscript ; and that the presoit reading is a typo^ 
graphical error, which, having crept into the first e^tion oE 
the Spectator, ran thraug^ all the subsequent ones* 

^ In die last place, he has made every thbg that is E^eanti* 
¥ fill, in all odier objects, pleasant, or radier has made so manj 
^ objects appear beaudfid, diat he might render die whole 
*> creation more gay and delig^[itfiil» He has given almost 
^ eveiy thing about us dte power of ndsing an agreeable idea 
¥ in the imagination ; so that it is impossible for us to behold 
^ his works with coldness or indiAerence, and to survey so 
^ many beauties widiout a secret satis£Ktion and comphceacy*'^ 

The idea, here, is so just, and the language so dear, flow- 
Qig, and agreeable, that, to remark any diffuseaess which ma^ 
be attributed to these sentences, would be jnsdy esteemed hy-> 

percriticaL 

^ Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, 
** if we saw diein only in their p^xjper figures and motion^ : 
^ and what reason can we assign for their excidng in us, many 
<f of those ideas which are diiFerent from any thing that euats 
^ in. die objects themselves, (for such are li^t and colours) 
^ were it not to add supernumerary (Mnaments to the universe^ 
*^ and make it more agreeable to the imapnation i^ 

Our Author is now entering on a theory, which he is about 
to illustrate, if not widi much philosophical accuracy, yet, widi 
great beauty of fancy, and j^ow of expression* A strong in- 
stance of his want of accm-acy*,ajq)ears in die manner in which 
he opens the sulgect. For what meaning is there in things 
txctting in u» many of those ideas which are d^ffirentjfvm mnf 
thinfr that exists in the objects? No one, sure, ever imagined, that 
our ideas exist in the objects* Ideas, it is agreed on all hands, 
can exi^t no where but in die mind. Wh?it Mr. Locked i^Kik^ 
aophy teaches, and what our Author should have said, is exd^- 
ing in us many ideas of qualities wMch are dtffererUftom of^f 
thing that exists in the objects. The ungraceful parenthesis whi<^ 
{allows^ for such are light and colours^ had far better have been 
avoided, and incorporated with the rest of the Sentence, ii\ this 
manner : ^^ excitvog in us many ideas of qualities, such as light 
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** and colours which are Cerent from any thibg thitt ejdsts ■ 
** in the objectt^^' 

*' We arc every; where entertained with pleasing shows, and 
** apparitions*. We discover imagincay glories, in the heavens, 
^^ and in the earth, and see sQDAe of this visionary beauty pOuri^ 
^ out upon the whole creation ; but what a rough uiisighdy 
*^ sketch of nature should we be entertained with, did all her 
^ colouring disappear, and the several distinctions of U^ and 
** shade vanish? In short, our souls are delightfully lost and be- . 
*^ wildered in a pleasing delusion ; and we walk about like the 
^^ enchanted hero of a romance, who sees beautiful (:asde9> 
*^ woods, and meadows ; and, at the same tim^, hears the warb- 
** ling of birds, and the purling of streams ; but, upon the 
*^ finishing of some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, 
*^ and the disconsolate knight- findk himself on abarx^ heaidi^ 
*' or in a solitary desert/^ 

After having been obliged to point out several inaccuracies^ 
r return with much mor^ pleasm-e to the display of beauties, fpr 
which we have now fuU scope ; for these two sentences are 
Buch as do the highest honour to Mr. Addison's talentS\as a wri* 
ter. Warm^ with die idea he had laid hold of, his delicate 
sensibility to the beauty of nature, is finely displayed in the il- 
lustration of it. The style is flowing and full, without be- 
ing too diffuse. Ik is flowery, but not gaudy ; elevated^ biit 
not ostentatious. 

Amidst this blaze of beaikies, it is necessary for us to remark 
one or two inaccuracies. When it is said, towards die close 
of the fir$t of those sentences, what a rough unsightly sketch of 
TuUure should zve be^ntertairutdwithyXhi proposition ti^t^A should 
have been placed at die beginning, rather than at the end of' ^ 
this member ; and the word entertainedy is both improperly ap- 
plied here, and carelessly repeated from the former part of the 
sentence It wa3 there employed according to its more cpm- 
mpnuse, as relating to agreeable objects. We are every xvhere 
entertained -wkh pleasing shows. Here, it would have been more 
proper to have changed the phrase, and said, with what a rough 
unsightly sketch of nature should we be presented. At tia 
dose of the second sentence^ where it is s^id^ the fantastic ^C0ac 
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breaJ^s t//>,.the expression is lively, but not altogether justifiable^ 
An assembly breaks up; a scene closes or (hsappears^ 

Expecting these two slight inaccuracies, the Style^ here, is not 
only correct, but perfectly elegant. The most striking beauty 
of the passage arises from the happy simile which the Author 
employs, and the fine illustration which it gives to the thought. 
Ilie enchanted hero; the beautiful castles^ the fantastic scen^^ 
the secret spell^ the disconsolate knight^ are terms chosen with the 
utmost felicity, and strongly recal all those rotaantic id^ with 
which he ifttended to amuse our imagination. Few Authors 
are more successful in their imagery than Mr. Addison ; and 
few passages in his works, or in those of any aiithor, are more 
beautiful and picturesqucj^ than that on which we have been 
commenting. 






It is iiot improbable, that something like this may be the: 
state of the soul after its first separation, in respect of the. 
images it will receive from matter ; though, indeed, the 
^^ ideas of colours are so pleasing and beautiful in the imagina* 
*^ tion^ that it is possible the soul will «ot be^depirred of 
** them, but, perhaps, find theni excited by BOme other occa* 
*' sional cause, as they are, at present, by the different impres*' 
** sions of the subtile matter on the organ of the sight." 

As all human things, after having attained the summit, be- 
gin to decline, we must acknowledge, that,, in this sentence, 
there is a sensible falling off from the beauty of what went 
before. It is broken, and deficient in unity. Its parts are 
liot sufficiently compacted. It contains, besides, some faulty 
expressions. When it is said, something like this may 6e the state 
cfthe SQ,ul^ to the pronoun this^ there is no determined antece- 
dent ; it refers to the general import of the preceding descrip- 
tion, which, as I have several times remarked, always rendered 
Style clumsy and inelegant, if not obscure — the state of the 
soul after its first separation^ appears to be an incomplete 
phrase, zndfrsty seems an useless, and even an Improper wonL 
More distinct if he had said, state of the soul immediately on its 
separation from the body. The adverb /^^rAaj^*, is redundant after 
having just before said, /7 /6'/»05^iWr. 
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" I have here supposed, that my reader b acquainted with 
that great modem discoyeiy, wjiich is, at present, universal- 
ly acknowledged by all the inquirers into natural philosophy ; 
namely, that light and colours, as apprehended by the imag- 
ination, are only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that 
have any existence in matter. As this is a truth which has 

** been proved incontestibly by many modem philosophers, and 
is, indeed, one of the finest speculations in that science, if 
the English reader would see the notion explained at large, 
he may find it in the eighth chapter of the second book of 

*' Mr. Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding." 

In these two concluding sentences, the Author, hastening to 
finish, appears to write rather carelessly. In the first of them, 
a manifest tautology occurs, wlien he speaks of what is universal' 
ly acknowledged by all tnquirirs* In the second, when he calls 
a truth which has been incontestibly proved; first, a speculation^ 
and afterwards a notion^ the language surely is not very accu- 
rate. When he adds, one of the finest speculations'in thdtsciencey 
it does not, at first, appear what science he means. One would 
imagine, he meant to refer to modern philosophers ; for natural 
philosophy (to which, doubtless, he refers) stands at much too- 
great a distance to 'be the proper or obvious antecedent to the 
pronoun that* The circumstance towards the close, if the Eng- ; 
Rsh reader 'would see the notion explained at large^ he may find ity 
is properly taken notice of by the Author of the Elements, of 
Criticism, as wrong arranged'; and is rectified thus ; the Bng^ 
lish reader y if he would see the notion explained at large^ may 
find it^ ^Cb 

In concluding the Examination of this Paper, we may ob- 
serve, that, though not a very long one, it exhibits a striking; 
view both of the beauties, and the defects, of Mr. Addison's 
Style. It contains some of the best, and some of the worst 
sentences, that are to be found in his works. But upon the 
whole, it is an agreeable and elegant Essay. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP THE STYLE IN 
No. 414 OF THE SPECTATOR. 



*^ IP we consider the works of nature and art, as 
^ they are qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall find 
^ the last very defective in comparison of the' former ; for 
^ though they may sometimes appear as beautiful or strange^ 
^ they can have nothing in them of that vastness and immen^itr 
^ which aiFord so jgrt9t an entertainment to the mind of the 
^ beholder*** 

I had occasion formerly to observe, that an introductory 
sentence should always be short and simple, and contain no 
more matter than is necessary for opening the subject. This 
sentence leads to a repetition of this observation, as it contains 
both an assertion and the proof of that assertion ; two tlui^ 
which for the most part, but especially at first setting out» 
are with more advantage kept separate* It would certainly 
have been better, if this sentence had contained only the asser* 
tion, ending with the vrardJbrTner : and if a new one had diea 
begun, entering cm the proofs of nature's superiority over art^ 
which is the subject continued to the end of the paragraph* 
The proper division of the period I shall point out, after hav-* 
ing first made a few observations which occur on different part:^ 
of it. 

* fftue consider the -works* Perhaps it might have been pre- 
ferable, if our Author had begun, with saying. When we consider 
the ivoris. Discourse ought always to begin, when it is pos- 
sible, with a clear proposition. The ify which is here em- 
ployed, converts the sentence into a supposition, which is always 
in some degree entangling, and proper to be used only when 
the course of reasoning renders it necessary. As this observa- 
tion however may, perhapS| be considered as over-refined^ and 
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98 ibc sense would faaxr^ reiaainfid the same in Either form of 
csjiression, I do i|Ot meim to diarge ouf Authcur Willi any error 
cm ihb account* We cannot absolve him fronn inaccuracy kk 
what immediately follows— *=rtr w^iris of nature andarU It 
is the 84cope <^ the Aiufaar throughout this whole paper, to 
conipare nature and art together^ and to oppose them in sever*^ 
«l views to each oth^r Cestainiy, therefore, in the beginhii^ 
he ought to have kept dtem asdiatinctas possible, by interpos<^ 
ing the preposition, and saying, The works of Nature and of Art* 
As the wonls stand at present, they wo)ild lead us to think 
that he is going to treat of these wor&s, not as contrasted, but 
as qonnftcted \ as united in fondling one whole* When I speak 
of body and soul as united in die human nature, I would in-* 
tjerpose neither article nor preposition between them \ ^ Man 
^ is compounded qf Soid and Body." But the case is altered; 
if, I mean to distinguish them fixmi each other ; then I xepne'* 
aent them as separate ; and say, ^ I am to treat of the intsecests 
<^ of the Soul, amd of the Body." 

Tkmgk theif mag sometimes appear as beautiful or strange. I 
cannot help considering this as a loose member of the periods 
It dote not dearly appear at first what the antecedent is to they^ 
In readmg onwards, ^e see the works of art to be meant ; but 
from the structure of the sentence, they mig^t be understood 
to refer to the former^ as well as to the last. In what follows^ 
ihere is a gt^ater ambiguity^-^meRf sometimes appear as hetmttjiit 
9r strange^ It is very doubtful in what sense we are to under^ 
itand as;, in this passage. For, according as it is accented in 
reading, it may wgnify, that they appear equally beautiful or 
strange^ to wit, with the works of nature ; and then it has tbo 
force of the Latin tam ^ or it may signify no more than that they 
eipfear in the light of beautiful and strange; and then it has tHo 
£3r<^ of the Latin tanquam^ without importing any comparison.^ 
An e^resftion so ambiguous, is always faulty ; and it is doubly 
so here ; because, if the Author intended the former sense, anc| 
ine£^t (as seems most probable) to employ as for a mark S 
comparison, it was necessary to have mentioned both the compar- 
ed objects : whereas only one member of the comparison is 
here mentioned, viz. the works of art ) and if he intended tha 
latter sense, as was in that case superfluous and encumbering^ 
and he had better have said simply, appear beautiful or strange^ 
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The q>ithet strange^ which Mr. Addison applies tathe works, 
of art, cannot be praised. Strange worka^ appears not by any 
I means a happy expression to signify what he here intends, 

I which is new or uncommon. 

The sentence concludes with much harmony and dignity; 
they canhao€ nothing in them ofthatvastneat and immensity which 
afford 90 great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder. There 
is here a fulness and grandeur of expression well suited to the 
subject ; though, perhaps, entertainment is not quite the proper 
word for expressing the effect which vastness and immensity 
have upon the mind* Reviewing the observations that have 
been made on this period, it might, I think with advantage, be 
resolved into two sentences somewhat after this manner: 
** When we consider the works of nature and of art, as they 
^ are qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall find the 
^^ latter very defective in comparison of the former. The w^rks 
* ^^ of art may sometimes appear no less beautiful or uncommon 
^^ than those of nature ; but they can have nothing of that vast- 
^ ness and immensity which so highly transport the mind of 
** the beholder." 

** The Qne," proceeds our author in the next sentence, "may 
" be as polite and delicate as the other; but can never shew 
*^ herself so august and magnificent in the design. 
. The one and the other ^ in the first part of this sentence, must 
unquestionably refer to the works of nature and of arU For 
of these he had been speaking immediately before ; and with 
reference to the plural word, ivorks^ had employed the plural 
pronoun they. But in the course of the sentence, he drops this 
constraction ; and passes very incongruously to the personifica- 
tion of art — can never show herself. To render his Style con- 
sistent, art^ and not the ivorks of art^ should have been made 
the nominative in this sentence. Art may be as polite and deR" 
cate as nature^but can never show herself. Polite is a term oftener 
applied to persons and to manners, than to things ; and is em- 
ployed to signify their being highly civilized. Polished, or 
, refined, was the idea which the Author had in view. Though 
the general turn of this sentence be elegant, yet, in order to 
render it perfect, I must observe, that the concluding words, 
in the design^ should either have been altogether omitted^ or 
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fiot]((ethzng sHottld have been properly opposed to them in the 
prece tog member of the period, thus : *' Art may, in the exe- 
^^ CiAion, hi as polished and delicate as nature ; but, in the 
^^ design, can never show herself so august and magnificent.^' 

:** Thire is something more bold and masterly in die rough, 
^ Careless strokes of nature, than in die nice touches and em* 
** bellirfiments of art.*' 

This seitehce is perfectly happy and elegant ; and carries, 
m an the expressions, that cunosafelicitas^ for which Mr. Ad- 
dis6n*is so often remarkable. Bold and viasterly ^ are words ap- 
plied with the utmost propriety. The \trokes of nature^ are 
finely opposed to the torches of art; and the rough strokes to the 
nice touches ; the former, painting the freedom and ease of nature, 
and die other, the diminutive exactness of art ; while bodi are 
introduced before us as diflPerent performers, and their respec- 
tive merits in execution very justly contrasted with each other. 

*^ The beauties of the most stately garden or palace He in a 
^^ narroyr compass, the imagination immediately runs them over, 
*' and requires something else to gratify her ; but in the wild 
** fields of nature, the sight wanders up and down without 
^ <;;oniinement, and is fed with an infinite variety of .images, 
** widiout any certain stint or number." 

Tim sentence is not altogether so correct and elegant as the 
former. It carries, however, in the main, the character of our 
Antfaor's Style ; not strictly accurate, but agreeaUe, easy, and 
unaffected ; enlivened too widi a slight personification of the 
imagination, which gives a gaiety to the period. Perhaps it - 
had bii^n better, if this personification of the imagination, with 
which the sentence is introduced, had been continued thrgugh- 
out^ and not changed unnecessarily, and even improperly, into 
sights in the second member, which is contrary both to rmity 
and elegance. It might have stood thus : the imagination imme- 
diately funs them over^ afid requires something else to gratify her ; 
but in the wild fields of nature^ she wanders up and down without 
confint^ent^ The epithet stateiy^ which the Author use* in the 
beginning bf the sentfence, applies with more propriety to pal* 
ace^^ than xa gardens. The close of the sentence, without any 
cerimn^stint or number ^ may be obje^tad tp, as both superfluous, 
tMid ungraceful. It might perhaps hav6 terminatedit>etter in this 
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manner : 9he is fed with an twfimte variety ofitnagesy and xvan- 
ders up and dawn without confinement. 

^ Forthis reason, we always find the poet in love widi a 
^^ country life, where nature appears in the greatest perfection,' 
^^ and furnishes out all those scries that are most apt to delight 
^ tlie imagination." 

There is nothing in this sentence to attract particular atten- 
tion* One would think it was rather the country ^ than a country 
life^ on which the remark here made should rest. A country Hfe 
may be productive of simplicity of manners, and of other vir- 
tues ; but it is to the country itself, that the properties here men- 
tioned belong, of displaying the beauties of nature, and fur- 
nishing those scenes which delight the imagination. 

^^ But though there are several of these wild scenes thfit are 
*' more delightful than any artificial shows, yet we find the 
«^ works of nature still more pleasant, the more they resemble 
^^ those of art ; for in this case, our pleasure rises from a double 
*' principle ; from the agreeableness of the objects to the eye, 
^^ and from their similitude to other objects : we are pleased, 
*' as well with comparing their beauties, as with surveying diem, 
^^ and can represent them to oiir minds either as copies or as 
^^ originals. Hence it is, that we take delight in a prospect 
*^ which is well laid out, and diversified with fields and mea- 
*^ dews, woods and rivers ; in those accidental landscapes of 
** trees, clouds, and cities, that are sometimes foimd in the veins 
** of marble, in the curious fretwork of rocks and grottos ; and, 
***in a word, in any thing that hath such a degree of variety 
^•^ and regularity as may seem the effect of design, in what we 
** call the works of chance." 

The St}'le in the two sentences, which compose this paragraph, 
is smooth and perspicuous. It lies open in some places to crit- 
icism ; but lest the reader should be tired of what he may con- 
sider as petty remarks, I shall pass over any which these sen- 
tences suggest ; the rather too^ as the idea which they present 
to us of nature's resembling art, of art's being considered as 
an original, and nature as a copy, seems not veiy distinct nor 
well brought out, nor indeed very material to our Author's 
purpose. 
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'* If the products of nature rise in value, according as they 
^ more or less resemble those of art, we may be sure that ar- 
** tificial works receive a greater advantage from the resemblance 
^^ of such as are natural; because here the similitude is not only 
** pleasant, but the pattern more perfect*'' 

It is necessary to our present design, to point out two con- 
siderable inaccuracies which ocqur in this sentence. If the 
products (he had better have said the productions J of nature rise 
in value according as they more or less resemble those of art. Does 
lie mean, that these productions rise in vqjfie both according as 
they more resemble^ and as they less resemble^ those of art ? His 
meaning undoubtedly is, that they rise in value only, according 
as they more resemble them : and, therefore, either of these 
"Words, or /^««, must be struck out, or the sentence must run 
thus — productions of nature rise or sink invalue ^according as they 
more or less resemble. The present construction of the sentence, 
has plainly been owing to hasty and careless writing. 

The other inaccuracy is towards the end of the sentence, 
and serves to illustrate a rule which I formerly gave, concerning 
the position of adverbs. The Author says, because^ here the 
similitude is not only pleasant^ but the pattern more perfect. Here, 
by the position of the adverb only, we are led to imagine that 
he is going to give some other property of the similitude, that 
it is not only pleasanSj as he says, but more than pleasant ; it is 
useful, or, on some account or other, valuable. Whereas, he 
is going to oppose another thing to the similitude itself, and not 
to this property of its |||ing pleasant ; and, therefore, the right 
collocation, beyond doubt, was, because here^ not only the simili- 
tude ispleasanty but the pattern more perfect : the contrast lying, 
not hetwttn pkasant and more pei feet jhvxhetyrteii similitude and 
pattern. Much of the clearness and neatness of Style depends 
on such attentions as these. 

** The prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the 
** walls of a dark room, which stood opposite on one side to a 
'* navigable river, and, on the other, to a park. The experi- 
** ment is very common in optics.^ 

In the description of the landscape which follows, Mr. Ad- 
dison is abundantly happy ; hut in this introduction to it, he 
ia obscure and indistinct. One who had not seen the e3q)eri- 
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ment of the camera obscura, could comprehend nothing of what 
he meant. And even, after we understand what he points at, 
we are at some loss', whether to understand his description as of 
one continued landscape, or of two different one$i, produced 
by, the projection of the two camera obsci|ras on opposite 
walls. The scene, which I am inclined to think Mr. Addison 
here refers to, is Greenwich park, with the prospect q£ the 
Thames, as seen hy a camera obscura, which is placed in a 
small room in the upper story of the observatory; where I 
remember to have seen, many years ago, the whole scene here 
described, correspoiffing so much to Mr. Addison's account of 
it in this passage, that, at the time, it recalled it to my memory. 
As the observatory stands in the middleof the park, it over- 
looks, from one side, both the river and the park; and the ob- 
jects afterwards mentioned, the ships, the trees, and the deer, 
are presented in one view, without needing any assistance from 
opposite walls. Put into plainer language, the sentence might 
run thus : ** The prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one form- 
^^ ed by a camera obscura, a common optical instrument, on 
*^ the wall of a dark room, which overlooked a navigable river 
** and a park.'' 

'^ Here you might discover the waves and fluctuations of 
^ the water in strong and proper colours, with the picture o£ 
^^ a, ship entering at one end, and sailing by degrees through 
** the whole piece. On another, there appeared the green 
** shadows of trees, waving to and fro with the wind, and 
**' herds of deer among them in miniaq|^, leaping about upon 
*' the waU*" ' 

Bating one oi* two small iiiaccuracies, this is beautiful and 
lively painting. The principal inaccuracy lies in the connex- 
ion of the two sentences, Ilere^ and On another. I suppose the 
Author meant, on one «/W^, and on another side* As it stands^ 
another is ungrammatical, having nothing to^ which it refers* 
But the fluctuations of the water, the ship entering and sailing 
on by degrees, the trees waving in the wind, and the herds of 
deer among them leaping about, is all very elegant, and givea 
a beautiful conception of the scene meant to be described. 

** I must confess Jhe novelty of such a sight, may be one 
** occasion of its pleasantness to the imagination ; but certainly 



^f tbe f:l>ref remoa, is its xiear rc§eml^laace tq nfA^X^ i Bf it 
** 4Qes not qply, lijce ptH«r p|cl|ures, givfs tl^e f»>lau]? «nd figure, 
^f hut the ^lotions pf the tlwgs U r^pr^ge^tg*'^ 

In this sentence there is nothing remarkable, either to be 
prsdsed or blamed* in the conclusion, instead of the thmg$ it 
TepreaentSy the regularity of correct Style requires the things 
tvhich it represents* In the beginning, as one occasion and the 
chief reason are opposed to one another, I should &ink it better 
to have repeated the same word ; one reason of its pleasantness to 
the imagination^ but certainly the chief reason isy 6?c. 

^^ We have before cbserved, that there I0 generaSy, m, na- 
^^ ture,^ something more grand and august than what we meet 
U with in the^ curiosities of art. When, therefore, we see tUq 
U imitated in any measure, it gives us aiudiler andmore ex-^ 
*i aked kind of pleasure, than what we receive fronx the nicer 
^ and more acciurate productions of art*" 

It would have been better to have avoided terminating these 
two seipiteaces in a manner«so sin4lar to each other ; curipeiiies 
of art'-^oductions ofarU 

<^ On this account^ our English gardens are not so enter- 
^ taining to th^ fancy as those in France and Italy^ where we 
^-' see a large extent of ground covered over- with an agreeable 
^^ mixture of garden and forest, which represents every where 
^' an artificial rudeness^ much more charming than that neat- 
^^ ness and degsmce which we meet with ip those of our own 
** country.** 

The expression represents every where an artifcipl rudeness, 
is so inacciirate, that I am inclined to think, what stood in Mr. 
Addison's manuscript must have been, present every where. 
For the mixture of garden and flrest do^. not represent^ but 
actually exhibits or presents^ artificial rudeness. That mixture 
represents mittdnatural rudeness^ that is, is designed to. imitate 
it ; but it in reality is^ and presents, artificial rudeness* 

*' It might indeed be of ill conisequenee to the public, as ^ 
"well as unprofitable to private persons, to alienate so much 
^< ground Irom pasturage and the plough, in many parts of » 
** coimtry that is so well peopled and cultivated to a far great- 
" er advantage. But why may not- a whole estate be thrown 
^ into a kind of garden by frequent plantations, that may turn 
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^ as much to the profit as the pleasure of the owner ? A mar9h* 
^ overgrown widi willows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, 
^ are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than when 
^ they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of corn make a pleasant 
*^ prospect; and if the walks were ^little .taken careof diat 
^ lie between them, and the natural embroidery of the mea- 
^ dows were helped and improved by some small additions of 
^ art, and the several rows of hedges were set off by trees and 

V flowers that the soil was capable of receiving, a man mig^ 
^ make a pretty landso^ of his own possessions.'' 

The ideas here are just, and die Style is easy and perspicu- 
ous, though in some places bordering on die careless* In that 
passage^ for instance, if the walks were a htUe taken care of that 
He between them^ one member is clearly out of its place, and the 
turn of the phrase, a little taken care of is vulgar and colIoquiaL 
Much better, if it had run thus : if a Uttle care were destawed 
en the walks that lie between them* 

^ Writers who have given us an account of China, tell us, 
^ the inhabitants of that country laugh at the plantations of 
*' our £uropeanS| which are laid out by the rule and the line ; 
^^ because, they say, any one may place trees in equal rows and 
^ uniform figures. They choose rather to show a genius in 
^^ works of this nature, and dierefore always conceal the art by 
^' which, they direct themselves. They have a word, it seems 

V in their Language, by which .they express the particular 
^^ beauty of a plantation, that thus strikes the imagination at 
^ first sight, without discovering what it is that has so agreeable 
" an effect." 

• These sentences furnish occasion for no remark, except that 
in the last of them, parttciMar is improperly used instead of 
peculiar ; the peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus strikes the 
imagination^ was the phrase to have conveyed the idea which the 
Author meant ; namely, the beauty which distinguishes it firont 
plantations of another kind. 

** Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of hu- 
** mouring nature, love to deviate from it as much as possible. 
•* Our trees rise in cones, globes and pjTamids. We see the 
^ marks of the scissars on every plant and bash." 
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These sentences are lively and elegant. * They make an agree- 
able diversity from the strain of those which went before ; and 
are marked with the hand of Mr. Addison. I have to remark 
only, that, in the phrase, instead of humouring nature, love to der 
viatefrom it — humouring and deviating, are terms not properly 
opposed to each other ; a sort of personification of nature is 
begun in the first of them, which is not supported in the se- 
cond. To humouring, was to have been opposed, thwarting^ 
or if deviating was kc^ following, or going along with nature, 
"Was to have been used. 

^^ I do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but 
*^ for my own part, I would rather look upon a tree, in all its 
^^ luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and branches, thsm wheot 
^ it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; anc^ 
^ cannot but fancy that an orchard, in flower, looks infinitely 
^ more delightful, than all the l^e lab}n:inths of the most fin- 
** ished parterre.** 

This sentence is extremely harmonious, and everyway beau- 
tiful. It carriesMl the characteristics of our Author's natural. 
/ graceful, and flowing language* A tree, in all its luxuriancy 
^nd diffusion of boughs and branches, is a remarkably h?ippy ex- 
. pression. The Author seems to become luxuriant in describing 
an object which is so, and thereby renders the sound a perfect 
echo to the sense* 

% 

" But as our great modellers of gardens have their maga- 
^^ zines of plants to dispose of, it is very natural in them, to, 
** tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, and con- 
^' trive a plan that may most turn to their profit, in taking off 
*' their evergreens, and die like moveable plants, with which 
*' their shops are j^entifully stocked." 

An -author should always study to conclude, when it is in 
his pGwer, with grace and dignity. It is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, that this paper did not end, as it might very well have 
done, with the former beautiful period. The impression left 
on the mind by the beauties of nature, with which he had 
been entertaining us, would then have been more agreefable. 
But in this sentence there is a great falling off; and we return 
with pain from those pleasing objects, to the insignificant con-, 
|«nts of a nursery-man's shop. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF tHE STYLA IN 
A PASSAGE IN DEAN SWIFT'S WRITINGS. 

AlT design in the four preceding Lectures^ was not 
merely to appreciate the merit of Mr. Addison's Style, by points 
ing out the faults and the beauties that are mingled in the 
writings of that great author.^ They were not composed with 
any view to gain the reputation of a critic : but intended for 
the assistance of such as are desirous of studying the most pro- 
per and elegant construction of sentences in ihe English Laa*^ 
guage. To such, it is hoped, that they may oe of advantage ;, 
as the proper application of rules respecting Style, will al^ 
ways be best learned by the means of the illustration which ex- 
amples afford. I conceived that examples, taken from the writ*, 
ings of an Author so justly esteemed, would on that account, 
not only be more attended to, but would also produce this good 
effect, of familiarising those who study composition with the 
Style of a writer, firom whom they may, upon the whole, derive 
great benefit. With the same view, I shall, in this Lectui^, 
give one critical exercise more of the same kind, upon the 
Style of an Author of a different character, Dean Swift; re- 
peating the intimation I gave formerly, that such as stand in 
need of no assistance of this kind, and who, therefore, will 
naturally consider such minute discussions concerning the pro- 
priety of words, and structure of sentences, as beneath their 
attention, had beat pass over what will seem to them a <?fediou9 
paft of the work. 

I formerly gave the general cliaracter of Dean Swift's Style* 
He is esteemed one of our most correct wricers. Hb Style 
is of the plain and simple kind ; free from all affectation, and ajl 
superfluit)' ; perspicuous, manly, and pure* These are its adr 
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vantages. But we are not to look for much ornament and 
grace in it*^ On the contrs^, Dean Swift seems to have 
slighted and despised the ornaments of Language, rather than 
to have studied them. His arrangement is often loose and 
negligent* In elegant, musical, and figurative Language, he 
is much inferior to Mn Addison. His manner of writing car- 
ries in it the character of one who rests altogether upon his 
sense, and aims at no more than giving his meaning in a clear 
and concise manner* 

That partof his writings, which I shall now examine, is the 
beginning of his treatise, entided, A Proposal for correcting, 
" improving, and ascertaining the English Tongue,'^ in a Let- 
ter addressed to the Earl of Oxfo|tl, then Lord High Trea- 
surer. I was, led, by the nature of the subject, to choose this 
treatise ; but, in justice to the Dean, I must observe, that, af- 
ter having examined it, I do not esteem it one of his most cor- 
rect productions ; but am apt to think it has been more hastily 
composed than some other of them. It bears the tide and form 
of a Letter ; but it is, however, in truths a Treatise designed, 
for the public; a^d therefore, in examining it, we cannot 
proceed upon the indulgence due to an epistolary correspon- 
dence. When a man addresses himself to«a friend only, it is 
sufficient if he makes himself fully understood by him ; but 
when an Author writes fof the public, whether be assume the 
form of an episde or not, we are always entitled to expect, that 
he shall express himself with' accuracy and care« Our Author" 
begins thus : 

" What I had the honour of mentioning to your Lordship, 
^^ some time ago, in conversation, was not a new thought, just 
^^ then started by accident or occasion, but the result of long 
*^ reflection : and I have been confirmed in my sentiments by 
*< the opinion of some very judicious persona with whom I 

" consulted.*' 



* I am glad to find that, In my Judgment concerning this Author's compos!* 
don, I have coincided with the opinion of a very able critic : ** Tliis ea«y 
•f and safe conveyance of meaning. It was Swift's desire to attain, and AorliaT* 
<* ing attained, be certainly deserves praise, though perliaps, not the high^t 
"praise. For purposes merely didactic, when something Is to be to)d that 
*» was not known before, it is in the highest degree- proper r but against ihitt 
*■ Inatuntion by which known truths arc suiFercd to be neglected, it nufccs i^ ^ 
'* provision ;.ic lostructs^ bu: does not persuade." Johnson's Lives of tlie Pceis.;. 
inS«»rt. 

U u 
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The dispositioa of circumstfiQcea in a sentence, mich a» aerr^ 
to limit or to qualify some asseruon^ at to de^pote time and 
place, I fcHmerly shewed to be a matter of nicety ^ and I ob* 
served, that it ought to be always held a rule, not to ciowd sucb 
circumstances together, but rather to intermix them with more 
capital words, in such different pdrts of the sentence as caa 
^dmit them naturally. Here are two circumstances of thi» 
Icind placed together, which had better have been separated i 
Some time ago^ in canveraation — ^better thus : When I had the ho^ 
Twur^ some time ago^ of mentioning to your Lordship in converso" 
tion-^was not a new thought^ proceeds our Author, started hf 
accident or occasion : the different meaning of these two worda 
may not, at first, occur. They have, however, a distinct mean- 
ing, and are properly usqd : £or it is one very laudable propertf 
of our Author's Style, that it is seldom incumbered widi super* 
fluous, synonimous words* Started by accident^ ft, fortuitously^ 
or at random ; started by occasion, is by some incident, which at 
that time gave birth to it. His meaning is, that it was not a new 
thought which either casually sprung up in his mind, or was 
suggested to him, for the first time, by the train of the discourse i 
but, as he adds, was the resuk ofhng re/lectionm He proceeds i 

^ They dl agreed, that notlung would be of greater iise to« 
^ wards the improvement of knowledge attdpoBteness,thansome 
^ efiectual method for correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining 
^^ our Language ; and they think it a work very possible to be 
^ compassed under the protection of a prince, the coimtenance 
*^ and encouragement of a ministry, and the care of proper per-^ 
*' sons chosen for such an undertaking. 

This is an excellent sentence; clear, and elegant. The 
words are all simple, well chosen, and expressive ; and are arrang- 
ed in the most proper order. It is a harmonious period ,too, 
which is a beauty not frequent in our Author. The last part 
of it consists of three members which gradually rise and swell 
one above another, without any affected or unsuitable pomp ; 
under the protection ofaprince^the countenance and encouragement 
of a ministry^and the care of proper persons chosenfor such anun' 
dertaking. We may remark, in the beginniug of the sentence, the 
proper use of the preposition towards^—greater use towards the 
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ifnpfVK}ementiofin<nvkdgeandpoliteries8'^im^nm^ the pointing 
Xjr tendency of any thing to a certain «nd ; which could not 
have been so well expressed by the preposition y&r, commonly 
employed in -place of towards^ by Authors who are less atten- . 
live, than Dean Swift was, to the force of words. 

One fauh might, perhaps be found, both with this and the 
former sentence, considered as introductory ones. We ex- 
pect, that an introduction is to unfold, clearly and direcdy, 
tflie sul^ect tb^ is to be tre)ated of. In the first sentence, our 
Author had told us, of a thought he mentioned to his Lord*' 
*efaip in ccmversation, which had be^i the result of long reA^c* 
tioQ, and concerning which he had consulted jiidicious persons, 
fiut what that diought was, we are never told direcdy. We 
icather it indeed from the second sentence, wherein he informs 
us, in what these judicious persons agreed ; namely, that some 
method for improving the language was both useful and prapti- 
cable. But this indirect method of opening the subject, would 
have been very faulty in a regular treatise j though the ease of 
the epistolary form, which our Author here assumes in address- 
hig his patron, may excuse it in the present case. 

^^ I was ^^ to find your Lordshi[ft answer in so different a 
^^ style from what hadi cpmmonly been made use of, on the 
^^ like occafti<His, for some years past; TluU all suchtkoughta must 
" ie deferred to a time of peace ; a topic which some have carried 
^^ so far» that they would not have us, by any means, ihhak of 
^< preserving our civil and religious constitutioa, because we are 
*' engaged in a war abroad." 

This sentence also is clear and elegant ; only there is one inac- 
curacy, when he speaks of his Lordship's answer htiag in so dif- 
ferent a style from what had formerly been used. His ansxver 
to what ? or to whom ? For from anything going before, it does 
tiot appear that any application or address had been made to his 
liOrdship by those persons, whose opinion was mentioned in 
the preceding sentence ; and to whom the answer, here spoken 
of, nstfuraHy refers. There is a litde indistinctness, as I be- 
fore observed, in our Author's manner of introducing his subject 
bd^. We may observe too that the phrase, giad to find your 
cfnswer in so different a styie, though abundantly suited to the 
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l^Higuage of convenadon, or of a fiunffiar letter, vet, la regolar 
composition, requires an ad<fitioiial word'^glad to ^nd your 
answer run in so different a styk* 

'^ It win be among the distinguishing marks of your minis- 
'* try, my Lord, that you have a genius above all such regards^ 
<* and that no reasonable proposal, for the honour, the advan- 
** tage, or ornament of your country, however foreign to your 
'' immediate office, was ever neglected by you«^ 

The phrase, a genius above all such regards^ both seems, 
somewhat harsh, and does not clearly express what die Author 
means, namely, the confined views of those who ne^ected every 
4hiQg that belonged to the arts of peace in the time of ¥rar« 
Bating this expression, there is nothing that can be subject to 
the least reprehension in this sentence, nor in all that foUowSy 
to the end of the paragraph* 

^* I confess the merit of diis candour and condesceii^oa is 
^ very much lessened, because your Lordship hanfiy leaves us 
^ room to ofier our good wishes ; removing aU our difficulties^ 
^ and supplying our wants, faster than the most visionary pro- 
^^ jector can adjust his schemes. And therefore, my Lord, the 
^^ design of this paper% not so much to offer you ways and 
^ means, as to comf^n of a grievance^ the redressing <^ which 
^^ is to be your own work, as much as that of paying die nar 
^ tion's debts, or opening a trade into the South Sea ; axidy 
^ though not of such immediate benefit as either of these, co* 
*♦ any other of your glorious actions, yet, perhaps, in future 
^ ages not less to your honour.'^ 

The comphments which the Dean here pays to his patron, 
are very high and strained ; and shew, that^ with all his surli- 
ness, he was as capable, on some occasions, of making his court 
to a great man by flattery, as other writers. However, with 
respect to the Style, which is the sole object <rf our present 
consideration, every thing here, as far as appears to me, is fault- 
less. In these sentences, and, indeed, throughout this para- 
graph, in general, which we have now ended, our Author's 
Style Appears to great advantage. We see that ease and sim* 
plicity, that correctness and distinctness, which particularly 
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idiaraeterise tt. bisvery remarkable^hov few Ladaised words 
Dean Swift employs. No writer, in our language, is so purei- 
ly English as he is, or borrows so little assistance from words 
of foreign derIrati<»D. From none can we take a better model 
of the choice and proper significancy (Swords* It is remarica-* 
ble, in the sentences we have now before us, how plain all 
the expressions, are, and yet, at the same time, how significant ; 
and, in the midst of that hi^ strain of compliment into which 
lie rises, how litde there is of pomp, or glare of expression. 
How . very few writers can preserve this manly temperance of 
Style ; or would think a compliment of this nature supported 
with sui&cient dignity, imless they had embelli^ed it with 
some of those high-soimding words, whose chief eifect is no 
other than to give their language a stiff and forced appearance ? 

^' My Lord, I do here, in the name of aU the learned and 
^^ polite persons of the nation, complain to your Lordship, as 
^ first minister, that our language is imperfect ; that its dai* 
^^ ly improvenokents are by no means in proportion to its dailjr 
^^ corrupdons ; that the pretenders to polish and refine it, have 
f^ chiefly multiplied abuses and absurdities p and that, in many 
f * instances, it offends against every part of grammar* 

The turn of this sentence is extremely elegant. He had 
spoken before of a grievance for which he sought redress, and 
he carries on the allusion, by entering, here, directly <m his 
subject, in the Style of a public representation presented to the 
minister of state. One imperfei^tion^ however, there is in this 
sentence, which, luckily for our purpose, serves to' illustrate 
a rule before given, concerning the position of adverbs, so as 
to avoid ambiguity.. It is in the middle of the sentence ; that 
the pretenders to polish and rejine it^ have chiefly nndttplied abuses 
and absurdities. Nbw, concerning the import of this adverb, 
chiejly^ I ask, whether it signifies that these pretenders to po-^ 
iish the Language, have been the chief persons who have multi- 
plied its abuses, indistinctionyrom others ; or, that the chief thing 
which these pretenders have done, is to multiply the abuse> of 
our Language in opposition to their doing any thing to refine it ? 
These two meanings are really different j and yet, by the posi- 
tion which the word chiefly has in the sentence, we are left at 
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« losB m wludi to andentaKMl it* The construction wcndd lead 
m ladicr to die btter sense ; (hat the duef thing wfaicb 
dieae pretenders have done, is to multiply the abuses of our 
Language. But it is more than probable, that the former sense 
was what the Dean intended, as it carries more of his usual 
satirical edge ; ^ that the pretended refiners of cin> Language^ 
^ were, in fact, its chief OHrrupterB ; on which suppoHdon^ 
his words ought to have run thus : tkat the pretenders topoUsfi 
and refine ky htne been the chief persons to rmMpbf its abnses and 
aisurdities ; which would lutve rendered the sense perfecdy 



Perhaps, too, there might be ground for observing fardief 
upon diis sentence, that as Language is the object with whidi 
it sets out ; ^lat our Language is extremely imperfhct; and as 
Acre foUows an eaumeratioii coaceming Language, in three 
particulaiB, it had been better if Language had been kept die rul- 
ing word, or the nominadve to every verb, without chan^ngdi^ 
scene ; by rxalkm^ pretenders the nding word, as is dcme in did 
second member of the enumeration, and then, in die dnrd, re- 
turning again to the former word, Language^-^-Ths^ the pretend- 
ers to polish^^and that^ in many instances^ it offends^^Y am per- 
suaded, that the structure of the sentmce would have been more 
neat and happy, and its unity more complete, if the members of 
it had been arranged thus : •* That oiu* Language is extremd|y 
^ imperfect ; that its daily improvements are by no means in 
** proportion to its daily corruptions : that, in many instances, 
** it offends against every part of grammar ; and Aat the prc- 
** tenders to polish and refine it, have been the chief persons to 
'* multiply its abuses and absurdities.'' This degree of atten- 
tion seemed proper to be bestowed in such a sentence as this, 
in order to show how it might have been conducted after thtf 
most perfect manner. Our author, after having said, 

" Lest your Lordship should think my censure too severe, I 
" shall take leave to be more particular ;" proceeds in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

" I believe your Lordship will agree with me, in the reason 
" why our Language is less refined than those of Italy, Spai% 
** or France. 
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• Iain acmy tosay,tbatiiowirej»haU^T^ ksttQCOQimead 
in our Author; For ib^ whole of this paragraph, oq which 
we are catering) is, m truths per{dexed and inaccurate. £vea 
ki this short sentence, we may discern an inaccuracy-— wA^f 
C2Uf Lcmguagc u kss refined than those of M&hf^ Spain, oq 
France; putting the pronoun , t^^^r in the plural^ when the 
suatecedent substantive to which it refers is in the singular, our 
Language. Instances of this kind may sometimes be found ij^ 
£nglish audiors ; but they sound harsh to the ear, and are 
certainly contrary to die purity of grammar. Byaverylitde 
attention, diis inaccuracy might have been remedied ; and the 
sentence have been made to run much better in this wsrf ; 
^^ why our Language is less refined than the Italian, Spanish, 
*< or French." 

^ It is plain, that the Latin Tongue, in its purity was never 
^in this island ; towards the conquest of which, few orno 
•* attempts were made till the time of Claudius ; neither was 
^ that Language ever so vulgar in Britain, as it is known to 
** have been in Gaul and Spain." 

To say, that the Latin Tongue^ in^its purity, was never in this 
island, is very careless Style ;' it ought to have been, was never 
' spdken in this iskmd. In the progress of the sentence, he means 
to give a reason why the Latin was never spoken in its purity 
amongst us, because our island was never conquered by the Ro- 
mans till after the purity of their Tongue began to decline* 
But this reason ought to have been brought out more clearly. 
This might easily have been done, and the relation of the sever- 
al parts q£ the sentence to each other much better pointed out 
by means of a small variation ; ^^ thus : It is plain, that the 
** Latin Tongue in its purity was never spoken in this island, 
^' as few or no attempts towards the conquest of it were made 
" till the time of Claudius." He adds, neither was that Lan- 
guage ever so vulgar in Britain. Vulgar was one of the worst 
Words he could have chosen for expressing what he means here : 
namely, that the Latin Tongue was at no time so general, or 
80 much in common use, in Britain, as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spaiii. Vulgar, when applied to Language, 
commonly signifies impure, or debased Language, such as is 
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qx>kcii by the low peopk, wUch is qake opposite to die Aa- 
^or'seeBsehereifory iasteadof meaning to say, that the Latin 
qioken in Britain was not so debased, as what was spoken in 
Gaul and Spain; he means just die ooatrary, and had been tdi«* 
ling us, that we never were acqutfnted with the Latin at all^ ^ 
its purity began to be corrupted* 

^ Furdier, we find that the Roman legions here were at 
^ length all recalled to help their country against die Goths and 
•* odier baibarous invaders." 

'The chief scope of this sentence is, to give a reason why 
the Latin Tongue did not strike any deep root in this island, 
on account of the short continuance of the Romans in it. 
He goes on : 

. ^^ Meantime the Britons^left to shift for themselves, and daily 
^ harrassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, were forced to c411 
^ in the Saxons for their defence ; who, consequently^ reduc- 
**' ed the greatest part of the island to their own power, drove 
^' the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and 
^ .the rest of the country, in customs, religion, and language, be- 
^^ come wholly Saxon." 

This is a very exceptionable sentence. First, the phrase left 
to shift for themsehes^ is rather a low phrase, and too much in 
die funiliar S^le to be proper in a grave treatise. Next, as th& 
sentence advances^-^rc^^^o call in theSaxcnsfor their defence^ 
who consequently reduced the greatest part of the island to their 
erum power. What is the meaning oi consequently here ? If it 
means " afterwards," or, " in progress of time," this, certsdnly, 
is not a sense in which consequently is often taken i and there- 
fore the expression is chargeable with obscurity. The adverb^ 
consequently^ in its most common acceptation, denotes one diing 
following from another, as an effect from a cause. If he uses 
it in this sense, and means that the Britons being subdued by 
the Saxons, was a necessary consequence of their having called 
in these Saxons to their assistance, this consequence is drawn 
too abrupdy, and needed more explanation. For though it 
has often happened, that nations have been subdued by. their 
own auxiliaries, yet this is not a consequence of such a nature 
that it can be assumed, as it seems here to be done,, for a first 
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asid ' s^&«vkleiit principle. But . futtt^i^^ what shallwe sa^ tat, 
tliis pbrttse^ reduced theg^atest pott efthe island to their own 
power f \rc say reduce>lo rule^ reduce to practice ^ vre can say, 
that ^ne nation reduces another ta subjection* But when dominion 
GP pdwer is us^, we always,' as far as I know, say redme under 
their power. Reduce to their pvwer^ is so harsh aad uncommon 
an expression, thatv thong^ Dean Swift^s authority in language 
he very gt^t, yet in the use of this phrase, I am of opinion 
that it would hot be safe to follow his example. 

Besides these particular inaccuracies, this sentence is chargea* 
We with want of unity in the composition of th€ whole. The 
*persons and the scene are too often changed upon us. Fir^t^ 
the Britons are mentioned, who are harassed by inroads from 
the Picts ; next, the Saxons appear, who subdue the greatest 
part of the island,^ and drive the Britons into the mountains ; 
and, lastly, th» rest of the country is introduced, and a de- 
scription given of the change made upon it. All this forms, a 
group of various objects, presented in suchnquick succession, 
that the mind finds it difficult to comprehend them under one 
view. Accordingly, it is quoted in the JS/em^/iteo/Cri^im/w, 
as an instance of a sentence rendered faulty by the bi^each of 
unity. 

** This I take to be the reason why there are more Latin 
** words remaini&g in the British than the old Saxon ; which^ 
*' excepting some few variations in the orthography, is the 
** same in most original words with our present English, as 
♦* well as with the German and other northern dialects." 

This sentence is faulty, somewhat in the same manner with 
the last. It is loose in the connexion of its parts ; and, be- 
sides this, it is also too loosely connected with the preceding 
sentence. What he had there said, concerning the Saxons ex- 
pelling the Britons, and changing the customs, the religion, 
and the language of the country, is a clear and good reason 
for our present language being Saxon rather than British. 
This is the infrrence which we would naturally expect him 
to draw from the premises just before laid down : But when 
he tells us, that this is the reason why there are more Latin words 
remaining in the British tongue than in the old Saxon^ wearepre- 
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sently It a stand. No reason ferdusinferaice appears. Ifit 
am he gadicred at aO fnm the foregoing deduction, it is 
gadiered only imperfectlyw For, as he had toid us, diat die 
Britons had sgairconnegon with the Romans, he should have 
also told us, in order to make out his inference, that the Sax- 
ons never had any. The truth is, the whole of this paragraph 
concerning the influence of the Latin tongue upon ours, is 
careless, perplexed, and obscure* Hb argument required to 
have been more fuBy unfelded, in order to make it be distinct- 
ly apprehended, and to give it its due force. In thenext par- 
agraph, he proceeds to discourse concerning the influence of 
the French tongue upon our language. The Style becomes 
more clear, though not remarkable for great beauty or elegance. 

*^ Edward the Confessor having fived long in France, ap- 
^ pears to have been the first who introduced any mixture of 
*^the French tongue with the Saxon ; the court affecting what 
^ the Prince was fond of, and others taking it up for a fash- 
*^ ion, as it is now with us. William the Conqueror proceeded 
^ much furdier, bringing over with him vast numbers of that 
^ nation, scattering them in every monastery, giving them great 
*^ quantities of land, directing all pleadings to be in that lan- 
^^ guage,and endeavouring to make it universal in the kingdom.** 

On these two sentences, I have nothing of moment to ob- 
serve. The sense is brought out clietely, and in simple unaf- 
fected language. 

*^ This, at least , is the opinion gener^ly received ; but your 
** Lordship hath fully convinced me, that the French tongue 
*' made yet a greater progress here under Harry the Second, 
^^ who had large territories on that continent both from his fa« 
" ther and *his wife ; made frequent journeys and expeditions 
^^ thither ; and was always attended with a number of his coun- 
*' trj'men, retainers at court,'* 

^ • 

In the beginning of this sentence, our Author states an op- 
position between an opinion generally received, and that of 
his Lordship ; and in compliment to his patron, he tells us, 
that his Lordship had convinced him of somewhat that differed 
from the general opinion. Thus one must naturally under- 
stand his words : TAw, at least j is the opinion generally received; 
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tut your Lordship hathfuUy convineedme'^'No'w here there must 
lie an inaccuracy of expression. For on examining what went 
before, there appears no sort of opposition betwixt the gener- 
ally receired opimon, and that of the Author's patron* The 
general opinion was, that William the Conqueror bad pro- 
ceeded much farther than Edward the Confessor, in propa- 
gating the French language, and had endeavoured to make it 
universal. Lord Oxford^ ofHuion was, that the French tongue 
had gone on to make a yet greater progress under Harry the 
Second, than it had done under his predecessor William : which 
two opinions are^ as entirely consistent with each other, as 
any can be ; and therefore the opposition here afiected to be 
stated between them, by the adversative particle Awf, was im-^ 
proper and groundless. 

" For some centuries after, th^re was a constant intercourse 
** between France and England by the dominions, we possessed 
*' there, and the conquests we made i so, that our language, 
** between two and three hundred years ago,. seems to have 
** l^ad a greater mixture with French than at present ; many 
^^ words having been afterwards rejected, and some since the 
^^ days of Spenser ; although we have still retained not a few, 
*' which have been long antiquated in France." 

This is a sentence too long and intricate, and' Kable to the 
same olyection that was made to a former one, of the want of 
unity. It consists of four members^ each divided from the sub^- 
sequent by a semicolon, fu going along, we naturally expect 
the sentence is to end at the second of tiTese, or at faithest, at 
the third ; when to our surprise, a new member pops out upon 
us, and fatigues our attentfon in joining all the parts together. 
Such a structure of a sentence is always the mark of careless 
writing. In the first member of the sentence, aconsfanf inter" 
course Between France and Ehgldndy by the dominions xve possessed 
thereby and the conquests we made^ the construction is not suffi- 
ciently filled up. In place of intercourse by the dominions we 
possessed^it shovld have been— Ai/ reason o/the dominions xveposy 
sessed—^r — occasioned by the dominions we possessed — and in 
place of — the dominions we possessed there^ and the conquests xoe 
i^M^e, the regular Style i»~^he dominions which wepossessedt/terr^ 
widtheconque&ts which we mada The relative pronoun-rt'AfriV, 13 
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indeed in phrases of this kind sometimes omitted ; Bij^ whok 
it is omitted the Style becomes elliptic ; and though in con* 
versatioD, or in the very light and easy kmds of writings sisch 
elliptic Style may not be improper, yet in grave and regolar 
writing, it is better to fill up the constructi<», and insert the 
relative pronoun. After having said, I could produce seoeral in^ 
stances of both kinds j if it were ofmuj use or entertmnmenty our 
Author begins the next paragraph thus : 

** To examine into the several circumstances by which the 
* ^ language of a country may be altered, would force me to en- 
•* ter mto a wide field,** 

There is nothing remarkable in this sentence, unless that 
here occurs the first instance of a metaphor since the begin- 
ning of his treatise ; entering into a wide Jield^ being put for 
beginning an extensive subject* Few writers deal less in fig- 
urative language than Swift* I before observed, that he ap- 
pears to despise oiiiaments of this kind ; and though this ren- 
ders his Style somewhat dry on serious sutjects, yet his plain- 
ness and simplicity, I must not forbear to remind my readers, 
is far preferable to an ostentatious, and aiFected parade of or- 
nament. 

" I shall only observe, that the Latin, the French, and the 
*< English seem to have undergone the same fortune. The 
*^ first from the days of Romulus, to those of Julias Caesar, suf- 
*^ fered perpetual changes ; and by what we meet in those 
*^ Authors who occasionally speak on that subject, as well as 
** from certain fragments of old laws, it is manifest that the 
*' Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as unintelligi- 
*' blc in his time, as the French and English of the same peri- 
*' od are now ; and these two have changed as much since Wil- 
** liam the Conqueror, (which is but little less than 70O years) 
" as the Latin appears to have done in the like term." 

The Dean plainly appears to be writing negligently here. 
This sentence is one of that involved and intricate kind, of 
which some instances have occured before ; but none worse 
than this. . It requires a very distinct head to comprehend the 
whole meaning of the period at first reading. In one part of 
it we find extreme carelessness of expression. He says, It is 
manifest that the Latin^ 300 years before TuUijy was as ttnintelligi* 
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ble in his time^ as the English and French of the same, period arc 
now. By the English and French of the same period^ must natu- 
rally be understood, the English arid French that were ^foken 
three bandred year 9 before Tully* This is the only gnunmatical 
xneanbghis words will bear \ and yet assuredly what he means^ 
and what it would have been easy for him to have expressed with 
more precision, is, the English and French that were spoAen QOO 
years ago ; or at a period equally distant from our age, as the 
old Latin, which he had mentioned, was. from the age of Tully. 
But when an author writes hastily, and does, not review with 
proper care what he has written, many such inaccuracies will 
be apt to creep into his Style. 

*' Whether our Language or the French will decline as fast 
"as the Roman did, is a question that would perhaps admit 
*' more debate than it is worth* There were many reasons 
*' for the corruption of the last ; as the change of their gov- 
*• emment to a tjo-anny, which ruined the study of eloquence, 
** there being no further use or encouragement for popular 
** orators ; their giving not only the freedom of the city, but 
" capacity for employ ments^ to several towns in -Gaul, Spain, 
*' and Germany, and other distant parts, as far as Asia, which 
*' brought a great number of foreign pretenders to Rome ; the 
*< slavish disposition of the senate and people, b}"^ which 
** the wit and eloquence of the age were wholly turned into 
** paneg3Tic, the most barren of all subjects \ the great corrup- 
" tion of manners, and inti'oduction of foreign luxury, with for- 
** eign terms to express it, with several others that might be as- 
** signed ; not to mention the invasions from the Goths and Van* 
*' dais, which ate too obvious to insist on." 

In the enumeration here made of the causes contributing 
towards the corruption of the Roman Language, there are 
many inaccuracies — The change of their government to a tyran- 
ny — of whose government? He had indeed been speaking of 
the Roman language, and therefore we guess at his meaning ,• 
but the Style is ungrammatical ; for he had not mentioned 
the Romans themselves; and therefore, when he says their 
government^ there is no antecedent in the sentence to which the 
pronoun, M^/r, can refer with any propriety —Giv/;?^ /Ae ca- 
pacity for employments to several toxvns in Gaulj is a questionable 
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expression. For though towns are sometimes put far the peo* 
pie who inhabit them, yet to give a town tA^ capadty fir em^ 
ploymenUy sounds harsh and uncouth. The wit and eloquence 
of the age whoUy turned into panegyric^ is a phrase which does 
not well express the meSming. Neither wit nor eloquence can 
be tuned into panegyric ; but they may be turned tcrwardepa^ 
negyricy or, employed in panegyric^ which was the sense the Av^ 
thor had in view. 

The conclusion of the enumeration is visibly incorrect«~* 
The great corruption of manners^ and introduction of foreign lux* 
ury^ with foreign terms to express it^ with several others that 
might be assigned-^He means, xvith several other reasons. The 
word reasonsj had indeed been mentioned before ; but as it 
stands, at the distance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition o£ 
it here becai^ae indispensible, in order to avoid ambiguity. Not 
to mention^ he adds, the invasion from the Goths and Vandals^ 
which are too obvious to insist on. One would ima^ne him to 
mean, tliat the invasions from the Goths and Vandab,.are histo-- 
rical facts too well known and obvious to be insisted on. But 
he means quite a different thing, though he has not taken the 
proper method of expressing it, through his haste, probably, to 
finish the paragraph ; namely, that these invasions from die 
Goths and Vandals, were causes of the corruption of the Roman 
Language too obvious to be insisted on. 

I shall not pursue this criticism any furtiier. I have been^ 
obliged to point out many inaccuracies in the passage which 
we have considered. But, in order that my observations may 
not be construed as meant to depreciate the Style or the 
writings of Dean Swift below their just value, there are two 
remarks which I judge it necessary to make before condudbg 
this Lecture. One is. That it were unfair to estimate an Au-^ 
thor's Style on the whole, by some passage in his writings^ 
which chances to be composed in a careless manner. This isi 
the case with respect to this treatise, which has much the ap- 
pearance of a hasty production : though, as I before observed,, 
it was by no means on that account that I pitched upon it for 
the subject of this exercise. But after having examined it, I 
am sensible that in many other of his writings, the Dean is. 
more accurate. 
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My other obseiration, which applies equally to Dean Swift 
and Mr. Addison is, that there may be writers much freer from 
such inaccuracies, as I have had occasion to point out in these 
two, whose Style, however, upon the whole, may not have half 
their merit. Refinement in Language has, of late years, begun 
to be much attended to. In several modem productions of very 
small value, I should find it difficult to point out many errors 
in language. The words might, probably, be all proper words, 
oorrectly and clearly arranged ; and the turn of the sentence 
sonorous and musical ; whilst yet the Style, upon the whole, 
might deserve no praise. The fault often lies in what may be 
called the general cast, or complexion of the Style ; which a 
person of a good taste discerns to be vicious ; to be feeble, for 
instance, and diffuse : flimsy or affected ; petulant or ostenta* 
tious ; though the faults cannot be so easily pointed out and 
particularised, as when they lie in some erroneous, or negligent 
construction of a sentence. Whereas such writers as Addison 
and Swift, carry always those general characters of good Style, 
which, in the midst of their occasional negligencies, every per- 
son of good taste must discern and approve. We see their 
faults overbalanced by higher beauties. We see a writer of 
sense and reflexion expressing his sentiments without affecta- 
tion, attentive to thoughts as well as to words ; and, in the main 
current of his Language, elegant and beautiful ; and, there- 
fore, the only proper use to be made of the blemishes which 
occur in the writings of such authors, is to point out to those 
who apply themselves to the study of composition, some of the 
rules which Aey ought to observe for avoiding such errors ; 
and to render them sensible of the necessity of strict attention 
to Language and to Style. Let them imitate the ease and 
simplicity of those great Authors ; let them study to be always 
natural, and, as far as they can, always correct in their expres- 
sions ; let them endeavour to be, at some times, lively ^nd 
striking ; but carefully avoid being at any time ostentatious 
and affected. 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING^HISTORY 
OF ELOQUENCE.^GRECIAN ELOQUENCE- 

DEMOSTHENES. 
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HAVING finished that part of the Coufse which re- 
lates to Language and Style, we are now to ascend a step high-^ 
er, and to examine the subjects upon which Style is employed. 
I begin widi what is properly called Eloquence, or Public Speak- 
ing. In treating of this, I am to co&sider the different kinds 
and subjects of Public Speaking; the manner suited to each ; 
the proper distribution and management of ail the parts of a dis- 
course ; and the proper pronunciation or deliyery of it* But 
before entering on any of these heads, it may be proper to take a 
view of the nature of Eloquence in general, and of the state in 
which it has subsisted in different ages and countries. This will 
lead into some detail; but I hope an useful one ; as in every art 
it is of great consequence to have a just idea of the perfection of 
that art, of the end at which it aims, and of the progress which it 
has made among mankind. 

Of Eloquence, in particular, it is die more necessary to as- 
certain the proper notion, because there is not any thing con- 
cerning which false notions have been more prevalent. Hence, 
it has been so often, and is still at this day, in disrepute with 
many. When you speak to a plain man, of Eloquence, or in 
praise of it, he is apt to hear you with very litde attention. 
He conceives Eloquence to signify a certain trick of Speech ; 
the art of varnishing weak arguments plausibly ; or of speak- 
ing, so as to please and tickle the ear. *' Give me good sense," 
says he, " and keep your Eloquence for boys." He is in the 
;right, if Eloquence were what he conceives it to be. It would 
be then a very contemptible art indeed, below the study T)f any 
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wise or good man. But jiothing can be more remote from 
truth. To be truly eloquent, is to speak to the purpose. For 
th^ best definition which, I think, can be given of Eloquence, 
isy the art of speaking in such a manner as to attain the end 
for which we speak* Whenever a man speaks or writes, he is 
supposed as a rational being, to have some end in view ; either 
to inform, or to amuse, or to persuade, or, in some way or 
other, to act upon his fellow-creatures. He who speaks or 
ivrites, in such a manner as to adapt all his words most effect- 
tually to that end, is the most eloquent man. Whatever then 
the subject be, there is room for Eloquence ; in history, or even 
in philosophy, as well as in orations. The definition which I 
have given of Eloquence, comprehends ajl the different kinds 
of it; whether calculated to instruct, to persuade, or to please* 
But, as the most important subject of discourse is action, or. 
conduct, the power of Eloquence chiefly appears when it is 
employed to influence conduct, and persuade to action. . A» 
it is principally, with reference to this end, that it becomes the 
object of art. Eloquence may, undpr tius view of it, be defin- 
ed, the art of persuasion. 

This being once established, certain consequences hnmediate- 
ly follow, which point out the fundamental maxims of the art. 
It f(^ows dearly, that in order to persuade, the most essential 
requisites are, solid argument, dear method, a character of 
probity appearing in the speaker, joined with such gracea of 
style and utterance, as shaQ draw our attention to what he says. 
Good senile is the foundation of all. No man can be truly 
eloquent without it ; for fools can persuade none but fools. In 
order to persuade a man of sense, you must first convince him ; 
which is only to be dpne, by satisfying his understanding of the 
reasonableness of what you propose to him. 

This leads me to observe, that convincing and persuading, 
though they are sometimes confounded, import, notwithstanding, 
different things, which it is necessary for us, at present, to dis- 
tinguish from e^ch other. Conviction affects the understand- 
ing otdy ; persuasion, the will and the practice. It is the busi- 
ness of the philosopher to convince me of truth j it is the busi- 
ness of the orator to pursuade me to act agreeably to it, by 
ci^BQg^ng niy affections on its side. Conviction and persausiotv 
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do not always go together. They ought j indeed, to fp toge- 
ther ; and would do so, if our inclination regularly followed the 
dictates of our understanding* But as our nature is constitut- 
ed, I may be convinced, that virtue, justice, or public spirit, 
are laudable, while, at the same time, I am not persuaded to 
act according to them* The inclination may revolt, though 
the understanding be satisfied : die passions may previul agadnst 
the judgment. Conviction is, however, always one avenue to 
the inclination or heart; and it is that which an antor must 
first bend his strength to gain ; for no persuasion is likely to be 
stable, which is not founded on conviction* But, in order to 
persuade, the orator must go fardier dian merely producing 
conviction ; he must consider man as a creature moved by 
many different springs, and must act upon them alL He must 
address himself to the passions ; he must paint to the £uicy, 
and touch the heart ; and, hence, besides soUd argument, and 
dear method, all the conciliating and interesting arts, both of 
composition and pronunciation, enterinto the idea of Eloquence* 
An objection, may, perhaps, hence be formed against Elo- 
quence ; as an art which may be employed for persuading to 
ill, as wen as to good. There is no doubt that it may ; and so 
reasoning may also be, and too often is employed, for leading 
men into error. But who wotild think of forming an align- 
ment from this against the cultivation of our reasoning powers i 
Heason, Eloquence, and every art which ever has been studied 
among mankind, may be abused, and may prove dangerous in 
the hands of bad men ; but it were perfecdy childish to con- 
tend, that, upon this account, they ought to be abrogated. 
Give truth and virtue the same arms which you give vice and 
falsehood, and the former are likely to prevail. Eloquence is 
no invention of the schools. Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earnest. Place him in some 
critical situation ; let him have some great interest at *^take, 
and you will see him lay hold of the most effectual means of 
persuasion. The art of oratory proposes nothing more than 
to follow out the track which nature has first pointed out to 
men. And the more exactly that this track is pursued, the 
more that Eloquence is properly studied, the more shall we be 
guarded against the abuse which bad men make of it, and en*^ 
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abled the better to distinguish between true Eloquence and the 
tricks of sophistry. 

We may distinguish three kinds, or degrees of Eloquence. 
Xhe first, and lowest, is that which aims only at pleasing the 
hearers. Such, generally, is the Eloquence of panegyrics, in- 
augural orations, addresses to great men, and other haranguts 
of this sort. This ornamental sort of composition is not alto- 
gether to be rejected. It may innocently amuse and entertain the 
mind ; and it may be mixed, at the same time, with very use<* 
fbl sentiments. But it must be confessed, that where the 
speaker has no farther aim than merely to shine and to please^ 
there is great danger of art being strained into ostentation, and 
of the composition becoming tiresome and languid. 

A second and a higher degree of Eloquence is, when the 
speaker aims not merely to please, but also to inform, to in- 
struct, to convince : when his art is exerted, in removing preju- 
dices agsdn^ himself and his cause : in choosing the most pro- 
per arguments, stating them with the greatest force, arranging 
them in the best order, expressing and delivering them with 
propriety and beauty ; and thereby disposing us to pass that 
judgment or embrace that side of the cause, to which he seeks 
to bring us. Within this compass, chiefly is employed the 
Eloquence of the bar. 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of Eloquence, 
^ wherein a greater power is exerted over the human mind ; by 
which we are not only convinced, but are interested, agitated^ 
and carried along with the speaker ; our passions are made to 
jrise together with his ; we enter into all his emotions ; we love^ 
we detest, we resent, according as he inspires us ,; and are 
prompted to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth* De- 
bate, in popular assemblies, opens the most illustrious field to 
this species of Eloquence ; and the pulpit also admits it. 

I am here to observe, and the observation is of consequence^ 
Aat the high Eloquence which I have last mentioned, is always 
the offspring of passion. By passion, I mean that state of the 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired by some object it ha^ 
in view. A man may convince, and even persuade others to 
act by mere reason and argument. But that degree of Elo- 
quence which gains the admiration of mankind, and properly 
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denominsfees one an orator, is never found without Drarmth or 
passion. Passion, when in such a degree as to rouse and kindle 
the mind, without throwing it out of the possession of itsdU^ 
is universally found to exalt all the human powers. It renden 
the mind infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more 
Vigorous and masterly, than it is in its calm moments* A man, 
actuated by a strong passion, becomes much ^eater than he is 
at other times. He is conscious of more strength and force ; 
he utters greater sentiments, conceives higher designs^ and ex- 
ecutes them with a boldness and a felicity, of which, on other 
occasions, he could not think himself capable* But chiefly, 
with respect to persuasion, is the power of pasuon felt* Al- 
most every man, in passion, is eloquent* Then he is at no loss 
for words and arguments* He transmits to others^ by a sort 
of. contagious sympathy, the warm sentiments which he feels ; 
his looks and gestures are all persuasive ; and nature here shows 
herself infinitely more powerful than art* This is the foun- 
dation of that just and noted rule : ^^ Si vis me flere, dolendum 
" est primum ipse tibi." 

This principle being once admitted, that all high Eloquence 
flows from passion, several consequences follow, which deservo 
to be attended to ; and the mention of which will serve to con- 
firm the principle itself* For hence the universally acknow- 
ledged effect of enthusiasm, or warmth of any kind, in pubKc 
speakers, for aflecdng their audience* Hence all laboured de- . 
clamation, and affected ornaments of style, which show the mind 
to be cool and unmoved, are so inconsistent with persuasive 
Eloquence* Hence all studied prettinesses, in gesture or pro- 
punciation, detract so greatly from die weight of a speaker* 
Hence a discourse that is read, moves us less than one that is 
spoken, as having less the appearance of coming warm from the 
heart* Hence, to call a man cold, is the same diing as to say^ 
that he is not eloquent* Hence, a sceptical man, who is always 
in suspense, and feels nothing strongly ; or a cunning mercena- 
ry man, who is suspected rather to assume the appearance o£ 
passion than to feel it ; have so litde power over men in public 
speaking* Hence, in fine, the necessity of being, and be- 
ing believed to be, disinterested, and in earnest, in order ta 
persuade* 
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These are some of the capital ideas which hlave occurred to 
siie, concerning Eloquence in general ; and with which I have 
thought proper to begin> as the foundation of much of what I 
am- sdterwards to suggest. From what I have already said, it 
is evident that Elbquence is a high talent and of great import- 
ance in society i and that it requires both natural genius, and 
xnuch improvement from art. Viewed as the art of persua- 
sion, it requires, in its lowest state, soundness of understanding, 
and considerable acquaintance with human nature ; and, in its 
higher degrees, it requires, moreover, strong sensibility of mind, 
a warm and lively imagination joined with correctness of judg- 
ment, and an extensive command of the power of Language ; 
to which must also be added, the graces of pronunciation 
and delivery. Let us next proceed, to consider in what state 
£,loquence has subsisted in different ages and nations. 

It is an observation made by several writers, that Eloquence 
is to be looked for only in free states. Longinus, in particular, 
at the end of his treatise on the Sublime, when assigning the 
reason why so little sublimity of genius appeared in the age 
wherein he lived, illustrates this observation with a great deal 
of beauty. Liberty, he remarks, is the nurse of true genius ; 
it animates the spirit, and invigorates the hopes of men ; ex- 
cites honourable emulation, and a desire of excelling in every 
Art. All other qualifications, he says, you may find among 
those who are deprived of liberty ; but never did a slave be- 
come an orator ; he can only be a pompous flatterer. Now, 
though this reasoning be, in the main, true j it must, howevei\ 
be imderstood with some limitations. For, under arbitrary 
governments, if they be of the civilized kind, and give encou- 
ragement to'the arts, ornamented Eloquence may flourish re- 
markably. Witness France at this day, where, ever since the 
. reign of Louis XIV. more of what may be justly called Elo- 
quence, within a certain sphere, is to be found, than, perhaps, 
in any other nation of Europe ; though freedom be enjoyed 
by some nations in a much greater degree. Their sermons, 
and orations pronounced on public occasions, ai'e not only po- 
lite and elegant harangues, but several of them are uncommon- 
ly spirited, animated with bold figures, and rise to a degree of 
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the Sublime* Their Eloquence, however, in general mnst be 
confessed to be of the flowery rather than the yigoroua kind ; 
calculated more to please and soodie, than to convince and per- 
suade* High, manly, and forcible Eloquence is, indeed, to be 
looked for only, or chiefly in the regions of freedom. Under 
aihitrary governments, besides the general turn of softness and 
efleminacy which such governments may be justly supposed 
to give to the spirit of a nation, the art of speaking cannot be 
such an instrument of ambition, business, and power, as it is 
in more democratical states. It is confined within a narrower 
range ; it can be exerted only in the pulpit, or at the bar ; 
but is excluded from those great scenes of public business, 
where the spirits of men have the freest play ; where import- 
ant affairs are transacted, and persuasion, of course, is more 
seriously studied. Wherever man can acquire most pow^ 
over man by means of reason and discourse, which certainly is 
under a free state of government, there we may natnndiy expect 
that true Eloquence will be best understood, and carried to ihe 
greatest height. 

Hence, in tracing the rise of oratory, we need not attempt 
to go far back into the early ages of the world, or search for it 
among the monuments of Eastern or Egyptian antiquity. In 
those ages, there was, indeed, an Eloquence of a certain kind ; 
but it approached nearer to poetry than to what we properly 
call oratory. There is reason to beUeve, as I formeiiy shew* 
ed, that the Language of the first ages was passionate and me* 
taphorical ; owing pardy to the scan^ stock of words, of which 
Speech then consisted ; and pardy to the tincture which Lan- 
guage naturally takes from the savage and imcultivated state of 
men, agitated by unrestrained passions, and struck by events, 
which to them are strange and surprising. In this state, rap- 
ture and enthusiasm, the parents of poetry, had an ample field. - 
But while the intercourse of men was as yet unfrequent, and 
force and strength were the chief means employed in deciding 
controversies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, of x^easoning 
and debate, could be but litde known. The first empires that 
arose, the Assyrian and Egyptian, were of the despotic kind. 
The whole power was in the hands of one, or at most of a few. 
The multitude were accustomed to a blind reverence; they 
were led, not persuaded i and none of those refinements <£ 
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society, which make public speaking an object of importance, 
"w^ere as yet introduced. 

It is not till the rise of the Grecian republics, that We find 
any remarkable appearances of Eloquence as the art of persua* 
slon ; and these gave it such a field as it never had before, and, 
perhaps, has never had again since that time. And, there- 
fore, as the Grecian Eloquence has ever been the object of ad- 
lEniration to those who have studied the powers of Speech, it 
is necessary, that we fix our attention, for a litde, on this period. 
iJrcece was divided into a multitude of petty states. These 
were governed, at first, by kings who were called Tyrants,and who 
being, in succession, expelled from all these states, there sprung 
up a great number of democratical governments, founded near- 
ly on <he saix^ plan, animated by the same high spirit of free- 
dom, mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. We may 
compute the flourishing period of those Grecian states, to have 
lasted from the battle of Marathon, till the time of Alexander 
the Great, who subdued the liberties of Greece ; a period 
which comprehends about 150 years, and within which are to 
be found most of their celebrated poets and philosophers, but 
chiefly their orators : for though poetry and philosophy were 
not extinct among them after that period, yet Eloquence hard- 
ly made any figure. 

Of these Grecian republics, the most noted, by far, for Elo-^ 
quence, and, indeed for arts, of every kind, was that of A^ 
thens. The Athenians were an ingenious, quick, sprightly 
people ; practised in business, and sharpened by frequent and 
sudden revolutions, which happened in their government. The 
genius of their government was entirely democratical ; their 
legislatiu-e consisted of the whole body of the people. They 
had, indeed, a Senate of fiive hundred ; but in the general con- 
vention of the citizens was placed the last resort ; and affairs 
were conducted there, altogether, by reasoning, speaking, and 
a skilful application to the passions and interests of a popu- 
lar assembly. There, laws were made, peace and war decreed, 
and thence the magistrates were chosen. For the highest ho- 
nours of the state were alike open to all ; nor was the meanest 
tradesman excluded from a seat in their supreme courts. In 
Yuch a state, Eloquence, it is obvious, would be much studied. 



f 
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as die surest means of rising to influence and power ; and 
what sort of Eloquence ? Not that which was brilliant merely^ 
and showy, but that which was found, upon trial, to be most 
ciFectual for convincing, interesting and persuading the hearers. 
For there, public speaking was not a mere competition for 
empty applause, but a serious contention for that public lead- 
ing, which was the great object both of the men of ambition^ 
and the men of virtue. 

Among a nation so enlightened and acute, where the 
highest attention was paid to every thing elegant in the arts, 
we may naturally expect to find the public taste refined and 
judicious. Accordingly, it was improved to such a degree, 
that the Attic taste and Attic manner have passed into a pro* 
verb. It is true, that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt or- ' 
ators, did sometimes dazzle and mislead the people, by a showj 
but false Eloquence ; for the Athenians, with all their acuteness^ 
were factious and giddy, and great admirers of every novelty. But 
when some important interest drew their attention, when any 
great danger roused them, and put tiieir judgment to a serious 
trial, they commonly distinguished, very justiy, between genuine 
and Spurious Eloquence : and hence Demosthenes triumphed 
over all his opponents ; because he spoke always to the purpose, 
affected no insignificant parade of words, used weigh^ argu- 
ments, and shewed them clearly where their interest lay. In 
critical conjunctures of the state, when the public was alarmed 
with some pressing danger, when the people were assembled, 
and proclamation was made by the crier, for any one to rise 
and deliver his opinion upon the present situation of affairs, 
empty declamation and sophistical reasoning would not only have 
been hissed, bul resented and punished by an assembly so intel- 
ligent and accustomed to business. Their greatest orators trem- 
bled on such occasions, when they rose to address the people, 
as they knew they were to be held answerable for the issue of 
the counsel which they gave. The most liberal endowments of 
the greatest princes never could found such a school for true 
oratory, as was formed by the nature of the Athenian republic^ 
Eloquence there sprung, native and vigorous, from amidst the 
contentions of faction and freedom, of public business, and of 
active life ; and not from that retirement and speculation, which 
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vre are apt sometimes to fancy more favourable to Eloquence 
than they are found to be. 

Pysistratus, who was cotemporary with Solon, arid subverted 
his plan of government, is mentioned by Plutarch, as the first 
who distinguished himself among the Athenians by application 
to the arts of speech. His ability in these arts, he employed 
for raising himself to the sovereign power ; which, however, 
when he had attained it, he exercised with moderation. Of the 
orators who flourished between his time and the Peloponnessian 
war, no particular mention is made in history. Pericles, who 
died about the beginning of that war, was properly the first 
who carried Eloquence to a great height ; to such a height, in- 
deed, that it does not appear he was ever afterwards surpassed. 
He was more than an orator ; he was also a statesman and a 
general ; expert in business, and of consummate address. Pox 
forty years, he governed Athens with absolute sway ; and 
historians ascribe his ' influence, not more to his political 
talents than to his Eloquence, which was of that forcible and 
vehement kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumphed 
over the passions and affections of the people. Hence he had 
the surname of Olympias given him ; and it was said, that, like 
Jupiter, he thundered when he spoke. Though his an^bition 
be liable to censure, yet great virtues certainly he had ; and it 
was the confidence which the people reposed in his integrity, 
that gave such power to his Eloquence ; a circumstance, withr 
out which the influence of public speaking in a popular 
state can seldom go far. He appears to have been generous, 
magnanimous, and public spirited ; he raised no fortune to him* 
self ; he expended indeed great sums of the public money, but 
chiefly on public works ; and at his death is said to have valu- 
ed himself principally on having never obliged any citizen to 
wear mourning on his account, during his long administration. 
It is a remarkable particular recorded of Pericles by Suidas, 
that he was the first Athenian who composed, and put into 
writing, a discourse designed for the public. 

Posterior to Pericles, in the course of the Peloponnessian war, 
arose Cleon, Alcibiades, Critias and Theramenes, eminent 
citizens of Athens, who were all distinguished for their Elo- 
quence. They were net orators by profession ; they were not 
formed by schools, but by a much more powerful education, 

Y Y 
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that of business and debate ; where man sharpened man, anf 
cWa affairs carried on by public speaking, called forth every 
cxertbn of the mind.* The manner or style of oratory which 
then prevailed, we learn from the orations in the history of 
Thueydides, who also flourished in the same age* It was man- 
ly, vehement, at^d concise, even to some degree of obscuHty» 
" Grandea crant verbis,'* says Cicero, " crebi sententiis, com- 
^ pressione rerum breves, et, ob earn ipsam causam, interdum 
" subobscuri*"* A maimer very different from what in modem 
times we would conceive to be tiie style of popular oratory ^ 
and which tends to give a high idea of the acuteness of those 
audieaees to which they spoke. 

The power of Eloquence havings after the days of Pericles^ 
become an object of greater consequence than ever, this gave 
iHith to a set of men titt then tmknown, caUed rhetoricians,. 
and sometimes sophists, who arose in multitudes during tlte 
Peloponnessian War ; such as Protagoras, Prodicas, Thrasymus^ 
and one who was more eminent than all the rest^ Gorgias of 
Leontium* These sophists joined to their art of rhetoric a 
subtik logic, and were generally a sort of metaphysical sceptics^ 
Gorgias, however, was a professed master of Eloquence onlyir 
His reputation was prodigious. He was highly venerated in 
Leontium of Sicily, his native city ; and money was coined 
with his naise upon it* In the latter part of his life, he estab- 
lished hi Aself at Athens, and lived till he had attained the age 
of 105 years* Hermogenes (de Ideis, 1. ii. cap. 9.) has preserv- 
ed a fragment of his, from which we see^ his style and manner.^ 
It is extremely quaint and artificial : full of antithesis and 
pointed^expression ; and shows how far the Grecian subtilty had 
already carlied the study of language. These rhetoricians did 
not content themselves with delivering general instructions- 
concerning Eloquence to their pupils, and endeavouring to forna 
their taste ; but they professed the art of giving them receipts 
for making all sorts of orations j and of teaching them how to 
speak for, and agaitist,. every cause whatever. Upon this plan, 
they were the first who treated of common places, and the ar- 
tificial invention of arguments and topics for every subject. In 

• « They were magniGcent In their cxprestioni ; thqr abcnnded in thought ; 
" they comprcsfcd their matter {ato few wor^iiaad, by thck brevity, were 
•» sometixnes ohicur©.'' 
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the hands of such men, we may easily believe that oratoty would 
degenerate from the masculine strain it had hitherto held, and 
become a trifling and sophistical art ; and we may jiisdy deem 
them the first corruptors of true Eloquence* To them, the grca$ 
Socrates opposed him^elfc By a profound, but simple reason- 
ing peculiar to himself, he exploded their sophistry'^ and endea- 
voured to recal men's attention froni that abuse of reasoning 
and discourse which began to be in vogue, to natural language^ 
and sound and useful thought. 

In the same age, though somewhat later than the philosopher 
above mentioned, flourished Isocrates, whose writings are still 
extant* He was a professed rhetorician, and by teaching £16- 
42uence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher fame than 
any of his rivals in thatprofess^ioa* No contemptible orator he 
was. His orations su-e full of morality and good sentiments: 
they are flowing and smooth ,* but too destitute of vigour. He 
never engaged in public affairs, nor pleaded causes ; and ac« 
cordingly his orations are calculated only for the shade ; ^^ Pom- 
pse," Cicero allows, ^ magis quam pugns aptior ; ad voluptateqi 
^^aurium accommodatus potiusquam adjudicorum certanien."^ 
The Style of Gorgias of Leontium was forn^d into short sen- 
tences, composed generally of two members balanced against eaci^ 
<»ther. The Style of Isocrat^s, on the contrary, is swelling and 
full; and he is said to be the first who introduced the method of 
composing in regular periods, which had a ^udied mtisic and 
harmonious cadence ; a manner which he ha^ carried to a vi* 
cious excess. What shall we think of an orator, who employed 
ten years in composing one discourse, still extant, entided the 
Panegyric I How much frivolous care must have been bestowed 
on all the minute elegance of words and sentences i Dionysiuy 
of Halicamassus- has £^ven us upon the orations of Isocrates, 
as also upon those of some other Greek orators, a full and re- 
gular treatise,, which is^ in my opinion, of the most judicious pie- 
cesof ancient criticism extant, and very worthy of being consult* 
ed* He commends the splendour of Isocrates^s Style, and the 
morality of his sentiments ; but severely censures his affectation, 

* « More fitted for shew thtn for debate ; better calculated for the amui ement 
« •f an ftvdkace, tbaa for Jjudtdal centestf^v 
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und the uniform regular cadence of all his sentences. He hold^ 
him to be a florid declaimer ; not a natural persuasive speaker. 
Cicero, in his critical works, though he admits his failings, yet 
discovers a propensity to be very favourable to that ** plena ac 
numerosa oratio," that swelling and musical style, which Iso* 
crates introduced ; and with the love of which, Cicero himself 
was, perhaps, somewhat infected. In one of his treatises (Orat. 
ful. M. Brut.) he informs us, that his friend Brutus and he dif- 
fered in this particular, and that Brutus found fault with his par- 
tiality to Isocrates. The manner of Isocrates generally catches 
young people, when they begin to attend to composition ; and it 
is very natural that it should do so. It gives them an idea of 
that regularity, cadence and magnificence of Style, which fills 
the ear : but when they come to write or speak for the world, 
they will find this ostentatious manner unfit, either for carrying 
on business, or commanding attention. It is said, that the high 
reputation of Isocrates, prompted Aristotle who was neafly his 
contemporary, or ^ ved but a little after him, to write his institu- 
tions of rhetoric, ; which are indeed formed upon a plan of Elo- 
quence very different from that of Isocrates, and the rhetori- 
cians of that time. He seems to have had it in view to direct 
the attention of orators much more towards convincing and 
affecting their hearers, than towards the musical cadence of 
periods. 

Isssus and Lysias, some of whose orations are preserved belong 
also to this period. Lysias was somewhat earlier than Isocrates, 
and is the model of that manner which the ancients call the 
** Tenuis vel Subtilis.*' He has none of Isocrates's pomp. He 
is every where pure and attic in the highest degree ; simple and • 
unaffected ; but wants force, and is sometimes frigid in his com- 
positions.^ Isseus is chiefly .remarkable for being the master of 

la tb: judicious comparison, which Diopytius of Halicarnassus makei of 
t^e merit of Lysias and I ocrates, be ascribes to Lysias, as the distiogsishin; 
, character of his manocr, a certain grace or elegaoce arising from simplicity ; 
<* trt^oftt y§t^ i Avo-fv yt^t^ f;(^f i» re Xapig'n J^' l9'«ie^«r«s^4 ^tvAf r«i." 
** The style of Lysias has gracefulnefs for its nature : that of Isocrates seeks to 
** hate it" In the arc of narration, as distinct, probable, and persuasive, he holds 
Lytias to be superior to all orators ; at the same tioM,he admits that his composi- 
tion is more adapted to pi ivate litigation than to great subjects. He convinces, bat 
be does not eUya'.e nor animate. The magnificence and splendour of Isocrates 
Is more suited to great occasions. He is more agreeable than Lysias ; and, 
in dignity of sentiment, far excels him. With regard to the affectation which it' 
visible in hocrates's manner, be conclude* what he says of it with th: foUov- 
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the great Demosthenes, in whom, it must be acknowledged, Elo- 
quence shone forth with higher splendor, than perhaps in any 
that ever bore the name of an orator, and whose manner and 
character, therefore, must deserve our particular attention. 

I shall not spend any time upon the circumstances of Demos- 
thenes's life ; they are well known. The strong ambition which 
he discovered to excel in the art of speaking ; the unsuccess- 
fulness of his first attempts ; his unwearied perseverance in sur- 
mounting all the disadvantages that arose from his person and 
address ; his shutting himself up in a cave, that he might study 
with less distraction ; his declaiming by the sea-shore, that he 
might accustom himself to the noise of a tumultuous assembly, 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he might correct a defect in 
his speech ; his practising at home with a naked sword hanging 
over his shoulder, that he might check an ungraceful mot'.on, to 
ivhich he was subject ;' all those circumstances, which we learn 
from' Plutarch, are very encouraging to such as study Elo- 
quence, as they shew how far art and application may avail, for 
acquiring an excellence which nature seemed unwilling to 
grant us. 

Despising the aiFected and florid manner which the rhetori- 

iog excellent observations, which fbould never be forgotten by any who aspire' 
to be true orators. ^' T«( fi^tvrot ayuyni tjvv vf^i^JWy r« xvttXff 
%$tt Ttiit ff^i9t^ttrtTfL0Ht rm XtJ^itu ro jULttfttxyS^ti, •vx ii'»xtftti^99m 
i'^vXtvtt y«^ « hett^tcc wXKuxti r«r ^v$n>t/ r9( ?it^i*tg, xtti r«o »s^i//«« 
Af/^ir«i r« »?i9$iU¥» «^«ir$sy r' t^trnhvfuui $9 httXtxr^ 3r«A(ri«9, 
xttt i*y»ytt9tti, r« •fMurttr^t rtt xeirat (ppftv* /3«vAfr«f ^t ss^vci^ 
roif tctufcetrtf ivtv^eti 't^f Xt^tt, cv m Af|<l r« y^vfctfrM* ■ 0>t>/u.Cot»Ad# 
^t i^ irtft lA^XtfMV xcbi itpnfVf Afyovri xtn thofni-r^v jrept ^vxv9 
Tft^tfTt xtf^V96f sf hxctietiff r«s »«jk»^«) xeit 0tttTfixtip xttt fcttp* 
Kttf^x rauTi 0VX AiJ^ds ifTiftt htftUT tcf w»fmq ^ttf M^eXuxf futXKof 
^' «/JW oTi xeti |SA«j39$ iif kirtu ynotr^, ^ttptnrtrfcc^ yoi^ 7rai% n 
vTT^v^tl, xxt xctX,vi ytv9f4>t90i, ie*f6f VFfttyfut xat X6Xif*.stT» tmv fAe«f/* 

Judic. de Isocratc, p. 55S. ** His studied circumflexion of periods, and juvenile 
•< affectation of the flowers of Speech I do not approve* The thought is fre- 
>( quently made subservient to the music of the sentence ; and elegance is pre- 
** ferred to reason. Whereas, in every discourse where business and affairs 
*' are concerned, nature ought to be followed and nacure certainly dictates 
'• that the expression should be an object subordinate to the sense, not the 
** sense to the expression. When one rises^ to give public counsel concerning 
** war and peace, or takes the charge of a private man, who is standing at the 
** bar to be tried for his life, those studied decorations, those theatrical graces 
** and juvenile flowers are out of place. Instead of being of service, they are 
** detrimental to the cause we espouse. When the contest is of a serious kind, 
'* ornaments, wliich at another time would have beauty, then loose their effect, 
** and provd hostile te the affection which we wish to raise in our h^tfers*" 
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cians of that age followed, Demosthenes returned to the forci- 
ble and manly Eloquence of Pericles ; and strength and vehe- 
mence form the principal cb^iracteristics of his Style. Never 
had orator a finer field than Demosthenes in his Olynthiacs and 
Philippics, which are his capital orations ; and, no doubt, to the 
nobleness of the subject, and to that integrity and public spirit 
which eminendy breathe in them, they are indebted for much of 
their merit. The subject is, to rouse the indignation of his 
countrymen against Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece ; and to guard them against the insidious 
measures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
asleep to danger* In the prosecution of this end, we see him 
taking every proper method to animate a people, renowned for 
justice, humanity, and valour, but in many instances become 
corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes them with their ve- 
nality, their indolence, and indifference to the public cause ; 
while, at the same time, with all the art of an orator, he recalls 
the glory of their ancestors to their dioughts, shews them that 
they are still a flourishing and a powerful pc(^e, the natural 
protectors of the liberty of Greece, and who wanted only the 
inclination to <xert themselves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
With his contemporary orators, who were in Philip*« interest, 
jand who persuaded the people to peace, he keeps no measures, 
but plainly reproaches them as the betrayers of their countiy. 
He not only prompts to vigorous conduct, but he lays down the 
plan of that conduct ; he enters into particulars ; and points out, 
with great exactness, the measures of execution. This is die 
strain of these orations. They are strong^ animated, and fuB 
of the impetuosity and fire of public spirit. They proceed in a 
continued train of inductions, oonsequences, and deraoasUn*^ 
tions, founded on sound reason. The figures which he uses, are 
never sought after; but always rise from the subject. He 
employs them sparingly indeed ; fmr splendour andvomament 
are not the distinctions of this orator's composition. It is an 
energy of thought pecidiar to himself^ which fonnshis character, 
and sets himsdboveall others. He sq>pears to attend much more to 
things than to words. We forget the orator, and think of the busi- 
ness. He warms the mind, and impels to action. He has no pa- 
rade and ostentation ; no methods of insinuation ; no ldx>ured 
introductions ; but is like a man full of liis subject^ who after 
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preparing his audience by a sentence or two for hearing plain 
truths, enters directly on business. 

Demosthenes appears to great advantage, when contrasted 
H^ith iEschines in the celebratecj oration " pro Corona.** 
jEschines vras his rival in business, and personal enemy j and 
one of the most distinguished orators of that age. But when 
we read the two orations, iEschmes is feeble iii comparison of 
Demosthenes, and makes much less impres&ion on the mind. 
His reasonings concerning the law that was in questicm, are 
indeed very subtile ; but his invective against Demosthenes is 
general and ill supported. Whereas Demosthenes is a torrent^ 
that nothing can resist. He bears down his antagonist with 
violence ; he draws his character in the strongest colours ; 
and the particular merit of that oration is, that all the descrip- 
tions in it are highly picturesque. There runs through it a 
strain of magnanimity and high honour : the orator speaks 
with that strength and conscious dignity which great actions 
and public spirit alone inspire. Both orators use great liber* 
ties with <Mie another ; and, in general, that unrestrained licence 
which ancient nianners permitted, even to the length of abusive 
names and downright scurrility, as appears both here and in 
Cicero's Philippics, hurts and offends a modem ear./ What 
those ancient orators gained by such a panner in point of free- 
dom and boldness, is more than compensated by want of digni- 
ty ; which seems to give an advantage, in tWs rc&pcct, to the 
greater decency of modern speaking. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise, though 
sometimes, it must not be dissembled, harsh and abrupt. His 
words are very expressive ; his arrangement is firm and manly ; 
and though far fiom being unmusical, yet it seems difficult to 
find in him that studied, but concealed number, and rythmus^ 
which some of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to 
him. Negligent of those lesser graces, one would rather con- 
ceive him to have aimed at that sublime which lies in sentiment. 
His action and pronunciation are recorded to have been uncom- 
monly vehement and ardent ; which, from the manner of hia^ 
composition, we are naturally led to believe. The character 
which one forms of him^ from reading his works, is of the 
austere, rather than the gentle kind. He is on every occasion^ 
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grave, serious, passionate ; takes every thing on a high tone ; 
never lets himself down, nor attempts any thing like pleasantry* 
If any fault can be found with his admirable Eloquence, it is, 
that he sometimes borders on the hard and dry. He may be 
thought to want smoothness and grace ; which Dionysius of 
Halicamassus attributes to his imitating too closely the manner 
of Thucydides, who was his great model for style, and whose 
history he is said to have written eight times over with his own 
hand. But these defects are far more than compensated, by 
that admirable and masterly force of masculine Eloquence, 
which, as it overpowered all who heard it, cannot, at this day, 
be read without emotion* ^ 

After the days of Demosthenes, Greece ^lost her liberty. 
Eloquence of course languished, and relapsed agam into the 
feeble manner introduced by the rhetoricians and sophists. 
Demetrius Phalerius who lived in the next age to Demost- 
henes, attained indeed some character, but he is represented 
to us as a flowery, rather than a persuasive speaker, who aimed 
at grace rather than substance. ^ Delectabat Athenienses,'* 
says Cicero, *•'• magis quam inflammabat.^' ^^ He amused the 
^ Athenians, rather than warmed them/' And after his time^ 
we hear of no-tnore Grecian orators of any note. 
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HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE CONTINUED....RO. 
MAN ELOQUENCE..^CICERO....MOI)ERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

HA VING treated of the rise of Eloquence, and of 
its state among the Greeks we now proceed to consider its 
progress among the Romans, where we shall find one model, 
at least, of Eloquence, inlts most splendid and illustrious form- 
The Romans were long a martial nation, altogether rude, and 
unskilled in arts of any kind. Arts were of late introduced 
among them ; they were not known till after the conquest of 
Greece ; and the Romans always acknowledged the Grecians. 
as their masters in every part of learning* 

Grecia capu fenim victorem cepit, & artes 

Intnltt t grasti Ltdo.*....nM..>... H* A« Spist, Ad Ang« 

. As ^e Romans derived their Eloquence, poetry, and learn- 
ing from the Greeks, so they must be confessed to be far infe- 
rior to them in genius for all these accomplishments. They 
were a more grave and magnificent, but a less acute and spright- 
ly people. They, had neither the vivacity nor the sensibility of 
the Greeks ; their pas^ons were not so easily moved, nor their 
conceptions so lively ; in comparison of them, they were a 
phlegmatic nation. Their language resembled their character ; 
it was regular, firni, and stately ; but wanted that simple and 
expressive naivete, and, in particular, that flexibility to suit 
every different mode and species of composition, for which 

* When conqver'd Greece brought in her ciptive arts, 

She trinmph*d o*er her savage conqveror'f htartt ;. 

Taught our rough Tcr&e its numbers to refine. 

And our rude style with elegance to ihlne. Fa a.if cia. 
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the Greek tongue is distinguished above that of every other 
country* 

Gniit logeDlom, Onttt dcdb oft lotwid^ 

MiM loqiii%...M^. Ami Poir. 

And hence, when we compare together the various rival 
productions of Greece and Rome^ we shall always find this 
distinction obtain, that in the Greek productions there is more 
native genius ; in the Roman, more regularity and art. What 
the Greeks invented, the Romans polished ; the one was the 
original, rciigh sometimes, and incorrect ; the odier, a finish* 

ed copy. 

As the Roman government, during the republic, was of the 
popular kind, there is no doubt but that, in the hands of the 
kading men, public speaking became eariy an engine of go- 
vernment, and was employed for gaining distinction and power* 
But in the rude unpolished times of the State» iheVr speaking 
was hardly of that sort that could be called Eloquence. Though 
Cicero, in his Treatise, ** de Claris Oratoribus,'* endeavours to 
give some reputation to the elder Cato, and those who were 
his cotemporaries, yet he acknowledges it to have been 
^* Asperumet horridum genus dicendi,'' a rude and harsh strain 
of speech. It was not till a short time preceding Cicero's age, 
that the Roman orators rose into any note* Crassus and An- 
tonius, two of the speakers in the dialogue De OratOFei i^pear 
to have been the most eminent, whose different manners Cicero 
describes widi great beauty in that dialogue, and in his other 
rhetorical works. But as none of their productions are esEtant, 
nor any of Hortensius's, who was Cicero's eotemporaty and 
rival at the bar, it is needless to transcribe from Cicero's writ*> 
ings the account which he gives of those great men, and of the 
character of their Eloquenccf 

> 

* To her lor'd Greeks the Mate is4«lgeat gave, . 

To her^0T*d Greeks with greatness to conccire ; 

And in snblimer tone their language raise : 

Her Greeks were only covetous of praise. At aiseito 

t Sach as are desiro«s of particular Information on this head, had Aetter 
have recourse to the origiaal* by reading Cicero's tliree books de Gratore, and 
his other two treatises, entitled, the one, Brotus, Sire de Claris Oratoribus ; 
the other, Orator, ad M« Bratum ; which on several accounts, weU desenre 
pcrusaL 
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The abject in thia period, mo3t worthy to draw our attention^ 
is Cicero himself; whose name alone suggests eveiy thing &ax 
is splendid in oratory. With the history of his life, and with 
his character, as a man and a politician, we have not at present 
any direct concern* We considier him only as an eloquent 
speaker ; and, in this view, it is our business to remark both 
his virtues, and his defects, if he has any< His Virtues are, 
beyond controversy, eminently great. In all his orations there 
is hig^ art. He begins generally, with a regular exordium ; 
said with much preparation and insinuation prepossesses the 
hearers, and studies to gain their affections. His method h 
clear and his arguments are arranged with great propriety. 
{lis method is indeed more dear than that of Demosthenes ; 
and this is one advantage which he has over him^ We find 
every thing in its prc^r place ; he never attempts to move, 
till he has endeavoured to convince i and in moving, especially 
the softer passions, he is very successiiiL No man Aat ever 
,xvrote, knew the power and force of words better than Cicero. 
He rolls them along with the greatest beauty and pomp ; and^ 
in the structure of bis sentences, is curious and exact to the 
highest degree. He is always full and flowing, never abrupt. 
He is a great amplifier of every subject ; magnificent, and in 
his sentiments highly moraL His manner is on the whole 
diffuse, yet it is often happily varied, and suited to the subject. 
In his four orations, for instance, against Catiline, the tone 
and style of each of them, particularly the first and last, is very 
different, and accommodated with a great deal ^f judgment, to 
the occasion, and the situation in which they were spoken* 
When a great public object roused his mind, and demanded 
indignation and force, he departs considerably from that loose 
and declamatory manner to which he leans at. other times, 
and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This is the 
case in Ins orations against Anthony, and in those two against 
Verres and Catiline. 

Together with those high qualities which Cicero possesses^ 
he is not exempt from certain delects, of which it is necessary 
to take notice. For the Ciceronian Eloquence is a pattern so 
dazzling by its beauties, that, if not examined with accuracy 
and judgment^ it is apt to betray th^ unwary into a faulty im'^ 
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itation ; and I am of opinion, that it has sometimes produced 
this eifect. In most of his orations, especially those composed 
in the earlier part of his life, there is too much art i even carri<- 
ed the length of ostentation. There is too visible a parade of 
Eloquence, He seems often to aim at obtaining admiration, 
rather than at operating conviction, by trhat he says. Hence, 
on some occasions, he is showy rather than solid ; and d^fiiise, 
mrhere he ought to have been pressing* His sentences are, at 
all tiines, round and sonorous ; they cannot be accused of mo- 
notony, for they possess variety of cadence ; but, from too 
great a study of magnificence, he is sometimes deficient in 
strength. On all occasions, where there is the least room for 
it, he is full of himself. His great actions, and the real services 
which he had performed to his countiy, apologize for this in 
part ; ancient manners, too, imposed fewer restraints from the 
side of decorum ; but, even after these allowances made, Cice- 
ro's ostentation of himself cannot be wholly palUated ; and his 
orations, indeed all his Works, leave on our minds the impres- 
sion of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero's 
Eloquence, were not unobserved by his own cotemporaries. 
This we learn from Quintilian, and from the author of - the 
dialogue, ** de Causis Corruptee Eloquentisc." Brutus, we are 
informed, called him, ^^ fractum et elumbem," lnx>ken and 
enervated. *'*' Suorum temporum homines," says Quintilian^ 
*^ incessare audebant eum ut tumidiorem & Asianum, et re- 
*^ dundantem, et in repetitionibus nimium, et in salibus ali- 
^* quando frigidum, & in compositione fractum et exsultantum, 
*' & pcne viro molliorem.'^ These censures were undoubt- 
edly carried too far ; and savour of malignity and personal en- 
mity. They, saw his defects, but they aggravated them ; and 
the source of these aggravations can be traced to the difiference 
which prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's daj^, between two great 
parties, with respect to Eloquence. The " Attici," and tho 
** Asiani." The former, who call themselves the Attica, were 
the patrons of what they conceived to be the chaste, simple and 

• ««His cotemporaries ventured to reproach him as sweUiog, redundant and 
« Asiatic; too frequent in repetitions ; in his attempts towards wit sometimes 
" cold ; and In tlie strain of hi» composition, feeble, drtultory, and more effcnil-< 
«^ sate than hccamc a man«** ' 
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natural style of Eloquence ; from which they accused Cicero 
as having departed, and as leaning to the florid Asiatic maimer* 
In several of his rhetoricsd works, piarticularly in his ^' Orator ad 
** Brutiim," Cicero, in his turn,- endeavours to expose this sect, 
as substituting a frigid and jejune manner, in place of the true 
Attic Eloquence ; and contends, that his own composition was 
formed upon the real Attic Style* In the 10th chapter of the 
last book of Quintilian's institutions, a full account is given of 
the disputes between these two parties ; and of the Rhodian, 
or middle manner between the Attics and the Asiatics* Quin- 
laliaii himself declares on Cicero's side ; and, whether it be called 
Attic or Asiatic, prefers the full, the copious, and the amplifying^ 
style. He concludes with this very just observation : ^ Plures 
^ suiit E^oquentiae facies ; sed stultissimum est quserere, ad quam 
^ recturus se sit orator ; cum ominis species qu» modo recta 
^ est, habeat usum. Utetur enim, ut res exiget, omnibus ; nee 
♦* pro causa niodo, sed pro partibus causae*"* 

Oh the subject of comparing Cicero aiid Demosthenes, much 
has been said by critical writers* The different manners of 
diese two princes of Eloquence, and the distinguishing charac- 
ters of each, are so strongly marked in their writings, that the 
comparison is, in many respects, obvious and easy* The cha- 
iracter of Demosthenes is vigour and austerity ; that of Cicero is 
gentleness and insinuation* In the one, you find more manli* 
less ; in the other, more ornament* The one is more harsh, 
but more spirited and cogent ; the other more agreeable, but 
withal looser and weaker* 

To accoimt for this difference without any prejudice to Ci- 
cero, it has been said, that we must look to the nature of their 
different auditories ; that the refined Athenians followed with 
ease the concise' and convincing Eloquence of Demosthenes : 
but that a manner more popular, more flowery, and declama* 
tory, was requisite in speaking to the Romans, a people less a- 
cute, and less acquainted with the arts of speech* But this is 
not satisfactory. For we must observe, that the Greejc orator 
spoke much oftener before a mixed multitude, than the Roman* 

• <( Eloqaence admits of many different forms; and nothing can dc nioie 
** foolish than to inqiilrei by which of them an orator is to tegulate his com* 
*' position ; since every form, which is iu itself just, has its own place and use. 
* The orator, according as circun:!^taoccs require, will employ them all; suit- 
•( log them not only to the cauis or »ubjec.t ^f v^hich be treats^ hue to :Le Cxi* 
*' ftrcat racu of Uiat subjecc.*' 
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Abuoft all the piiUic bwinew of Athens wa» transacted in 
popular assemblies. The commoii people were his hearers, 
and his judges. .Whereas Cicero generally addressed himself 
to the *' Patrcs Cpnscripti," or in criminal trials to the PrsBtor, 
and the select judges ; and it cannot be imagined, that the 
persons of highest rank, and best education in Rome, required 
a more diffuse manner of pleading than the common dti^na 
of Athens, 'm order to make them understand the cause, or 
relish the speaker. Perhaps we shall come nearer the trud^ 
by observing, that to unite together all the qualities, without 
the least exception, that form a perfect orator, and to ewd 
equally in each of those qualities, is not to be expected from 
the limited powers of human genius. The highest degree of 
strength is, I suspect, never found imited with the hig^st de« 
gree of smoothness and ornament ; equ^ attentions to both 
are incompatible ; and the genius that carries ornament to its 
utmost length, is not of such a kind, as can e:^fcel as much m 
vigour. For there plainly lies the chanurteristical difference 
between these two celebrated orators. 

It is a disadvantage to Demosthenes, that besides his coor 
cisencss, which sometime^ produces ob8curity,^the la&guage,]i» 
which he writes, is less familiar to most of us than the Latio, 
and that we are less acquainted with the Greek antiquitiea 
than we are with the Roman. We read Cicero with torn 
ease, and of course with mQre pleasure* Independent of this 
circumstance, too, he is, no doubt, in himtetf, a more agreeaUe 
writer than the other. But notwithstanding this advantage, I 
am of opinion, that were the state in danger, or some great pub- 
lic interest at stake, which drew the serious attention of mta, 
an oration in the spirit and strain of Demosthenes, would 
have more weight, and produce greater effects tlian one in the 
Ciceronian manner. Were DemostheneVs Philippics spoken 
in a British assembly, in a similar conjuncture of afiairs, Aey 
would convince and persuade at this day* The rapid style, the 
vehement reasoning, the disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, 
which perpetually animate them, would render their success 
infj^Uible over any modem assembly. I question whether the 
same can be said of Cicero's orations ; whose Eloquence, how- 
ever beautiful, and however well suited to the Roman taste^ 
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yet borders oftener on decbmation, and is more remote from 
the manner in which vrt now expect to hear real business and 
causes of importance treated.^ 

In comparing Demonthenes and Cicero, mosrof the French 
Cridoa indine to give &e preference to.the laUer. P. Rapin 
the Jesuit, ia the parallels which he has drawn between some of 
the most eminent Greek and Ron:ian writers, miiformly de« 
cides in favour of the Roman* For the preference which he 
gives to Cicero, he assigns, and lays stress on one reason of a 
pretty extraordinary nature ; viz* that Demosthenes could not 
possibly have so Complete an insight as Cicero into the manners 
and passions of men: Why ?-«~Because he had not the advan-> 
tage of perusing Aristotle's treatise of Rhetoric ; wherein, says 
our critic, he has fully laid open ^at mystery : and, to sup- 
port this weighty argument, he enters into a controversy with 
A» GeQius, in order to prove that Aristotle's Rhetoric was not 
published till after Demosthenes had spoken, at least, his most 
eixisiderable oradons* Nothing can be more childish* Such 
orators as Cicero and Demosthenes, derived their knowledge 
x>f the human passions, and their power of moving them, from 
higher sources than any treatise of Rhetoric. One French 
critic has indeed departed from the common track ; and, after 
bestowing on Cicero those just praises to which the consent of 
so many ages shows him to be entitled, concludes, however, 
with giving the palm to Demosthenes* This is Fenelon, the 
famous arcU)ishop of Cambray, and author of Telemachus ; 
himself surety no enemy to all the graces and flowers •f com- 
position* It is in his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poetry, that 
he giv^s this judgment ; a small tract, commonly published 
along with his dialogues on Eloquence.f These dialogues and 

*ltt thft JadgmeBt I cooeur with Mr. Divid Hume, in hit essay upon Elo- 
ijnenct. He gives it m bis opinton that, of alt human prodvetioiM, the on- 
ions of Demosthenea pitsent to m the modeli which approach the nearest to 

petfectfen. 

t As bis expvesaiona are remarkably happy and beaotifuli the passage here 
referred to deserves to be inserted. ** J« ne craios pas dire, ^ue Demostbene 
** me poroit siip^rleur a Cie^foa. Je protcsic que personne B*admire plus 
** Ciefron qtie je fait. l\ embellit tout ce qn'il tonche. U fislt bonncur a le pa* 
** role. II fait de»aiota ce qtt'um autre n*c& sauroit fairc. U a ]e dc sal com- 
' " bicB de lortcs d'esprits. II eat m^ae court| & vebemeaty tontes les fois qo'U 
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reflections are particularif worthy of a jperusal, as containiog, I 
think, the justest ideas on the subject, that are to be met with 
in any modem critical writer. 

The reign of Eloquence, among the Bomans, was very 
short. After die age of Cicero, it languished, or tadier ex- 
pired ; and we have no reason to wonder at thb being the 
case. For not only was liberty entirely extinguished, but 
arbitrary power felt in its heaviest and most oppressive 
weight : Providence having, in its warmth, delivered over the 
Roman empire to a succession of some of the most execrable 
t3n*ants that ever disgraced and scourged the human race. 
Under their government, it was naturally to be expected that 
taste would be corrupted, and genius discouraged. Some of 
the ornamental arts, less intimately connected with liberty, 
continued, for a while, to prevail ; but for that masculine 
Eloquence, which had exercised itself in the senate, and in the 
public affairs, there was no longer any place. The change 
that was produced on Eloquence, by the nature of the gov- 
ernment, and the state of the public manners, is beautifully 
described in the Dialogue de Causis corruptae Eloquentis which 
is attributed by some, to Tacitus, by others, to Quintilian* 
Luxury, effeminacy, and flattery, overwhelmed all* The 
forum, where so many great afiairs had been transacted, was 
now become a desart. Private causes were still pleaded; but 
the public was no longer interested ; nor any general attention 
drawn to what passed there : ^^ Unus inter luec alter, dicen*- 
^' ti assisUt ; et res velut in solitudine agitur. Oratori autem 
**^ cl^more plausuque opus est, et velut quodam tiieatro, qualia 
^ quotidte antiquis oratoribus contingebant ; cum tot ac tarn 
^nobiles fonun coarctarent; cum dientelae, Sc tribus, & 

"^ettt-restre; contre Catllioe, eontre VerrM, cootre Antoiae. Malt on re- 
** tnsrqve qnelque ptnire dant soil dbcoura. L*ar( y est merreiUeux ; mais 
■* on rcBtrcToit. h'ontmr en peauint an salat de U ripnblique* ne s'ovble 
''pas, et ne se laiisc pat onblier. Demoatliene paroit sortir de sol, et ne voir 
«• que le patrir. H ne cherche point le bean ; il le fate, sans y peaser. H est 
<* au-destns de radmlration. l\ se sert de laparole, comme nn bomme modeste 
*<de son babit, ponr se convrir. \l tonne; il fondroye. C*estun torrent qni 
*< entrilne tout. Oh ne pent !e critlqner, par ceqn'on estsaisl. On penseaoz 
<* eboses qn*il dit, & non d ses paroles.. On le perd de vue. On n'est occupy 
«< que de Philippe qni enbavft tont. Je suis cbarme de ees deux oratenrs r 
•* mais j*aTove que je 9nis moins toucb^ de Tart infini, et de la mafnlfiquc-et' 
^ oqncnce de Ciceron, que de la rapide sinip1icii6 Demosthene." 
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^ municipionim: legadones^ periditantibus assisterent ; cum in 
^^ plerisque judiciis crederet populus Romanus ' sua interesse 
** quid judicarctur.''* 

In Ae schools of the dedaimers, the corruption of £lo- 
iquence was completed. Imaginary and fantastic subjects, such 
las had no real life, or business, were made the themes of de- 
clamation ; and all manner of false and affected ornaments 
were brought into vogue: ^ Pace vestra liceat dixisse," says 
Petroniuus Arbiter, to the dedaimers of his time, ^^ primi om- 
^ nem Eloquentiam perdidistis« Levibus enim ac inanibus 
^* soms ludibria qu»dam ex^cidanto, effecistis ut corpus orationis 
*^ evervaretur atque caderet. £t ideo ego existimo adolescen* 
'^ tulos in scholis stultissimos fieri, quia nihil ex iis, qus in usu 
^^ habemus, aut vident ; sed piratas cum catenis in littore 
^ stantes ; et tyrannos edicta scribentes quibus imperent filiis 
** ut patrum suorum capita praecidant ; sed responsa, in pesti- 
^* lentia data, ut virgines tres aut plures immolentiu* ; sed rael- 
** litos verborum globulos, & omnia quasi papavere, et sesamo 
^ sparsa. Qui inter haec nutriuntur, non magis sapere possunt, 
•* quam bene okre qui in culina habitant,"! In the hands of 
the Greek rhetoricians, the manly and sensible Eloquence of 
tticir first noted s|>eakers, degenerated, as I formerly showed, into 

• c( xbe Courts of Judicatare are, at present, to unfrequented thai the 
M orator seems to stand alone, and talk to hare walls. But Eloquence rejoices 
« In the bursts of toud applause^ and exults in a full audieoce; such as used to 
«* press round the ancient orators, when the forum stood crowded with nobles ; 
«• when a numerour retinue of cUents, when foreign ambassadors, when tribes, 
** and whole cities assisted at the debate ; and when, in many trials the Roman 
" people understood themselves to be concerned in the erent." 

t ** With your permission, I must be allowed to say, that you have been the 
<* first destroyers of all true Eloquence. For, by those mock subjects, on 
•* which you employ your empty and unmeaning compositions, you have ener- 
«* vated and orerthrown aU that is maoly and substantial in oratory. I cannot 
•* but conclude, that the youth whom you educate, must be totally penrerted 
w in your schools, by hearing and seeing nothing which has any affinity to real 
<* life, or human aflTairs ; but stories of pirates standing on the shore, provided 
« with chains for loading their captives, and of tyranu issuing their edicts, by 
•* which children are commanded to cut off the heads of their parents ; but 
^responses given by oracles in the time of pestilence, that several virgins must 
« be sacrificed ; but glittering ornaments of phrase, and a style highly spiced, if 
*•* we may say So, with affected conceits. They who are educated in the midst 
^ of such studies, can no more acquire a good tastC} than they can smell sweet 
« who dwell perpetually in a kitchen," 
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subtility and sophistr}' ; in the hands of the Roman declaim* 
ers, it passed into the quaint and aflPected i into point and an* 
tithesis* This corrupt manner begins to appear in the writbgs 
of Seneca : and shows itself, also, in the fan^pus panegyric of 
Pliny the Younger on Trajan, which may be considered as the 
last effort of Roman oratory* Though the author was a man 
of genius, yet it is deficient in nature and ease« We see, 
throughout' the whole, a perpetual attempt to depart from the 
ordinary way of thinking, and to support a forced elevation. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire, the introductioQ of ^ 
Christianity gave rise to a new species of Eloquence, in the 
apologies, sermons, and pastoral wridngs of the Fathers of 
the Church* Among the Latin Fathers, Lactantius and Mi- 
nutius Felix, are the most remarkable for purity of Style ; 
and, in a later age, the famous St. Augustine possesses a con* 
siderable share of sprightliness and strength. But none of the 
Fathers afford any just models of Eloquence. Their Language^ 
as soon as we descend to the third or fourth century, becomes 
harsh ; and they are, in general, infected with the taste of that 
age, a love ofswoln and strained thoughts, and of the play of 
words. Among the Greek Fathers, the most distinguished, 
by far, for his oratorial merit, is St. Cbrysostom. His Lan« 
guage is pure ; his style highly figured. He is copious, 
smooth, and sometimes pathetic. But he retains, at the same . 
time, much of that character which has been always attributed 
to the Asiatic Eloquence, diffuse and redundant to a great de- 
grec, and often overwrought and tumid. He may be read, 
however, with advantage, for the Eloquence of the pulpit, as 
being freer from false ornaments than the Latm Fathers* 
' As there is nothing" more that occurs to me, deserving par- 
ticular attention in the middle age, I pass now to the state of 
Eloquence in modem times. Here, it must be confessed, that, 
in no European nation, public speaking has been considered as 
so great an object, or been cultivated with so much care, as in 
Greece or Rome. Its reputation has never been so high ; its 
effects have never been so considerable ; nor has that high and 
sublime kind of it, which prevailed in those ancient states^ been 
so much as aimed at : notwithstanding, too, that a new profes-* 
jiion h;\s been established, which gives peculiar advantages toi ' 
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Oratoty, t^A affords it the. noblest field ; I mean, that of the 
church. The genius of the world seems, in this respect, to 
have tmdci^ne some alteration. The two countries where we 
might expect to find most of the spirit of Eloquence, are France 
and Great Britain ; France on accouht of the distinguished turn 
of the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of the encourage- 
ment which, for this century past, these arts have received 
from the public ; Great Britain, on account both of the public 
capacity and genius, and of the free government which it en- 
joys. Yet, so it is, that, in neither of those countries, has the 
talent of public speaking risen near to the degree of its aur 
cient splendour. While, in other productions of genius, both 
in prose and in poetry, they have conteijded for the prize with 
Greece and Rome ; nay, in some compositions^ may be thought^ 
to have surpassed them ; the names of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
stand, at this day, unrivalled in fame ; and it would be held 
presumptuous and absurd, to pretend to place any modern 
whatever in the same, or even in a nearly equal rank. 

It seems particularly surprising^ that Great Britain should not 
have made a more conspicuous figure in Eloquence than it has 
hitherto attained ; When we consider the enlightened, and, at 
the same time, the free and bold genius of the countr}', which 
seems not a little to favour oratory ; and when we consider 
that, of all the polite nations, it alone possesses a popular go- 
vernment, or admits into the legislature, such numerous as-sem- 
Hies as can be supposed to lie under the dominion of Eloquence.* 
Notwithstanding this advantage, it must be confessed, that, in 
most parts of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not ooly^ 
to the Greeks and Romans by many degrees, but alsa to the 
French. We have philosophers, eminent and conspicuous, per- 
haps, beyond Any nation, in all the parts of science. We have 
both taste and erudition, in a high, degree. We have histori- 
ans, wc have poets of the greatest name ; but of orators, or 
public speakers, how litde have we to boast ? And where ace 

• Mr. Hume, in bi« Essay on Eloqarace, makct thb observation, and illa*- 
trates It with his usual elegance. He, indeed, 8uppo8e»\that no satisfactory 
reasoat can be given to account f^r the inferiority of modern to ancient Elo- 
quence. In UUtf 1 diifer from him, and sliatt endeavour, before the conelns'on 
of thia Lecture, to point oat some causes to which, I thinic , it mr.y, in a grcaL 
meavira be ascribe:!, in the three great scenes of j^ublic speaking. 
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ike monuments of their genius to be found i In cnrery penocl 
we haveh^d some who made a figure, fay managing the debo^ 
in parliament ; but that figure was commonly owing totliekr 
wisdom or their experience in busineas^ more dian to their ta# 
lent for oratory ; and unless in some few instances, whereia te 
power of oratory has appeared, indeed, with much lustre^ the ar| 
of pariiamentary speaking rather obtained to several a temponory 
applause, than conferred upon any a lasting renown* At the 
bar, though, questionless, we have many able ^eaderuy yet km 
or none of their pleadings have been thought worthy to be 
transmitted to posterity ; or have commanded attention^^ uof 
longer than the cause which was the subject of them interested 
Ae public ; while in France, the pleadings of Fatru, in the 
former age, and those of Coching and D^Aguesseau, in la^etf 
times, are read with pleasure, and are often quoted as examples 
of Eloquence by diei French critics. In the same manner, in 
the pulpit, the British divines have distinguished themselves by 
the most accurate sBidratiooaL compositions which, pevhaps, 
any nation can boast of* Many printed sermons we have, fuS 
of good sense, and of sound divinity and morality ;.but ihe 
Eloquence to be found in them, the power of persuanon, ef 
interesting and engaging the heart, which k, pr ought to be^ 
the greaf object of the pulpit^ is far from bearing a suitable: 
proportion to the eacellence of the matter* There are lew 
arts, in my opinion, farther from perfection, than that of preach- 
ing is among us ; the reasons of which, I shall afterwards hav€^ 
occasion to discuss : in tfaeproof of the fact, itls sufficient to ob^ 
serve, that an English sermon, instead .of being a persuasive 
animated oration, seldom rises beyond the stfsun of correct andi 
dry reasoning, ^liereas, in the sermons of Bossuet, MassiUon^ 
Bourdaloue, and Flechier, among the French, we see a much 
higher species of Eloquence aimed at, and in a great measure 
attained, than the British preachers have in view. 

In general, the characteristical difference between the state, 
of Eloquence in France and in Great Briton is, that the French 
have adopted higher ideas both of pleasing and persuading 
by means of oratory, though, sometimes, in the.ei^ecution they 
fail. In Great Britain, we have taken up Eloquence on a tow* 
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er key ; but in our execution, as was naturally to be esq^ected, 
faaive been more correct. In France, the style o£- their orators 
18 ornamented with bolder figures ; and their discourse carried 
VBL with more amplification, more warmth and elevation. The 
compositi^in is often very beautiful ; but sometimes^ also, too 
diffuse, and deficient in that strength and cogency which ren^ 
ders Eloquence powerful ; a defect owing, perhaps, in psut, to 
the genius of the people, which leads themto attend fully as much 
to ornament as to substance ; and, in part, to the nature of their 
government, which, by excluding public speaking from hav« 
hig much influence on the conduct of public. affairs, deprives 
Eloquence of its best opporttouly for acquiring nerves and 
strength. Hence the pulpit is the principal field which is left 
for their Eloquence. The members, too, of the French acade-* 
say give haranguea at their admission, in which genius often 
appears ; but, labouring under the misfortune of having no 
subject to (Uscourse upon, they run commonly into flattery and 
panegyric, Ae most barren and insipid of all topics. 

I observed before that the Greeks and Romans aspired to a 
siore sublime species of £k>quence, than is aimed at by the 
Modems. Theirs was of the vehement and passiotiate kind, by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the mind of their hearers, 
a&d hurry their imagination away : and, suitaUe to this vehe- 
mence of thought, was their vehemence of gesture and action ; 
the " supplosio pedis,'** the " percussio frontis & femoris,"* 
were, as we learn from Cicero's writings, usual gestures among 
them at the bar; though now they would be reckoned extrav- 
agant any where, except upon the stage. Modem Eloquence 
18 much more cool and temperate ; and in Great Britain espe- 
' cially, has confined itself almost whdly to the argumentative and 
rational* It is much of diat species which the ancient critics 
called the " Tenuis,'* or " Subtilis ;'' which aims at convincing 
and instructing, rather than affecting the passions, and assumes 
a tone not much higher than common argument and dis« 
course. 

Several reasons may be given, why modem Eloquence has 
been so limited, and humble in its efforts. In the first place, 
I am of opinion, that ^is change must, in part, be ascribed to 

• Vide, De Clar. Orator» 
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that coitcct turn of thinking, which has been so much studied 
in modern times. It can hardty be doubted, that, in many 
cffbrts of mere genius, die ancient Greeks and Romans excel- 
led us ; but, on the other hand, that, in accuracy and closeness 
of reasoning on many subjects, we have some advantage over 
them, oug^t, I think, to be admitted also. In proportion as 
the' world has advanced, philosophy has made greater pro- 
gress. A certain strictness of good sense has, in this island par- 
ticularly been cultivated, and introduced into every subject. 
Henca we are more on our guard against the flowers of Elocu- 
tion ; we are now on the watch ; weare jealous of being deceived 
by oratory. Our public speakers "lure obliged to be more reserv- 
ed than the ancients, in their attempts to elevate the imagina- 
tion, and warm the passions ; and by the influence of prevail- 
ing taste, their own genius is sobered and chastened, perhaps, 
in too great a degree. It is likely too, I anifess, that what we 
fondly ascribe to our correctness and good sense, is owing, in a 
great measure, to our phlegm and natural coldness. For the 
vivacity and sensibility of the Greeks and Romans, more es- 
pecially of the former, seem to have been much greater than 
ours, and to have given them a higher relish of all the beauties 
of oratory. 

Besides these national considerations, we must, in the next 
place, attend to peculiar circumstances in the three great scene? 
of public speaking, which have proved disadvantageous to the 
growth of Eloquence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the noblest field which Europe, at ^s day, 
affords to a public speaker, yet Eloquence has never been so 
powerful an instrument there, as it was in the popular assem-^ 
blies of Greece and Rome. Under some former reigns, the Wgh 
hand of arbitrary power bore a violent sway ; and in latter 
times, ministerial influence has generally prevailed. The pow- 
er of speaking, though always considerable) yet has been often 
found too feeble to counterbalance either of these ; and, of 
course, has not been studied with so much zeal and fervour, 
ai^ where its effect on business was irresistible and certain. 

At the bar, our disadvantage, in comparison of the ancients, 
is great. Among them, the judges were generally numerous ;; 
the laws were few and simple ; the decision of causes was left^ 
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in a great measure^ to equity and the sense of mankind. Here 
was an ample field for .what they termed judicial Eloquence. 
But among the modems, the case is quite altered* The system 
of law is become much n^ore complicated. The knowledge of 
it is thereby rendered so laborious an attmnment^ as to be the 
chief object of a lawyer's education, and in a manner, the study 
of his life. The art of speaking is but a secondary accomplish* 
joaent, to which he , can afford to devote much less of his tim# 
and labour. The bounds of Eloquence^ besides, are now much 
circumseribed at the bar ; and except, in a few cases, reduced 
to arguing from strict law, statute, or precedent ; by which 
means knowledge, much more than oratory, is become theprin* 
cipal requisite. 

With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great dis- 
advantage, that the practice of reading sermons, instead of 
repeating them from memory, has prevailed so universally in 
England. This may indeed, have introduced accuracy ; but 
it has done great prejudice to Eloquence ; for a discourse read, 
is far inferior to an oration spoken. It leads to a diiterent sort 
of composition, as well as of delivery j and can never have 
an equal effect upon any audience. Another circumstance, 
too, h^s been unfortunate. The sectaries and fanatics, before 
the Restoration, adopted a warm,, zealous, and popular manner 
of preaching ; and those who adhered to them, in aftertimes, 
t:o^tinued to distinguish themselves by somewhat of the same 
manner. The odium of these sects drove the established church 
from that warmth which they were judged to have carried too 
far, into the opposite extreme of a studied coolness, and com- 
^ posure of manner. Hence, from the art of persuasion, which 
preaching ought always to be, it has passed, in England, into 
mere reasoning and instruction ; which not only has brought 
down the Eloquence of the pulpit to a lower tone than it might 
justly assume ; but has produced this farther effect, that, by ac- 
customing the pubfic ear to such cool and dispassionate dis* 
courses, it has tended to fashion other kinds of public sneaking 
upon the same model. 

Thus I hav^ given some view of the state of Eloquence in 
modern times, and endeavoured to account for it. It has, as. 
we have seen, fallen below that splendour w.hich it maintained 
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in aacieat ages ; and from being sublime and Tehement, has 
come down to be temperate and cooL Yet, still in that region 
which it occupies, it admits great scope ; and, to the defect of 
zeal and application, more than to the want of capacity and 
genius we may ascribe its not having hitherto risen higher. It 
is a field where there is much honour yet to be reaped; it is an 
instrument which may be employed for purposes of the highest 
importance. The ancient models may still, with much advan- 
tage, be set before us for imitation : though, in that imitaticm, 
we must, doubtless, have some regard to what modem taste 
and modem manners will bear; of which I shall afterwards 
have occasion to say more* 
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